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ATHENA AND HEFHAISTOS* 


‘ARTJFEX OPERATOR PER SO UM INTELLECTUM'. ST TH. AQUINAS, -SUM. THEOL\ I, 14. E, 


In the production of anything made by art, or the exercise of any art, 
two faculties, respectively imaginative and operative, free and servile, 
are simultaneously involved ; the former consisting in the conception of 
some idea in an iraitable form, the latter in the imitation ( mimesis ) of 
this invisible model (paradeigma) 1 in some material, which is thus 
in-formed. Imitation, the distinctive character of all the arts, is 
accordingly twofold, on the one hand the work of intellect ( nous) and on 
the other of the hands ( chair ).- These two aspects of the creative 
activity correspond to the “two in us", viz. our spiritual or intellectual 


"This £i the last article written by Dr, CoocrtaTiswimj, 

1* An Imitation.—*fer if It did not effect that, it ( painting ) would ha hell to be an idle pUyifii 
with colours' 1 ( PhikHtcalua. + Ylt, Ap/ 3. K 01 an invUibto mod* I,— of, Plato. 'Timaaiia' M E d 9 L 2 b Bep. 
134 O d MO jy t E h 396 B, A ; Botinui, *Inji«idt' 3. 9. II. ‘'It In in hs&Mfon t UUlftf ) of dkipa 

(drmi that any human term Is invented here.. | [or mituce ] ibig divine harp, o! which the human harp 
U an imitation” ('Aitareya Brahman u* 6* 97 t Arakins' 3- 9)+ The pointer is lo ,4 |ntt down 

on the wall whnt ha j been aeon in contemplation*' ('tad dhyLltaiaii' Some h vara .. 'AbhiEa^iuicLhncLntAnianj' ; 

Plato cl Murte. by means an iconography of things nnsecnj and deprecates the making 

of ^copEes ol copies, ^ or realism In the modem sense cl the ward. It Li In the same way only that 
ApflUenEus p In Pbilcatralna/YH. Ap. 1 6.19, ealii ^Imagination ( phantaaia ) a wlitf Artist {demiourgoe) 
lhan knlE*tlCP/ v because the work oE the creative artist depends upon LJ tho [mag!nation even of what hu 
not been soon, 11 —tf, indeed, it ia net bettor to make ''no Lmagoi ®E Gods at all... inasmuch as the intuitive 
mind ( gnome ) can daft and represent ( nnaginplie3**.fcai ariatypoutal) better than my artist". Thii 
lost lk what would be called in India a purely “mental'* ( *mBnaaiV ] or 4 'subtle 11 { ) worship. 

2, Phlki:nlufl 1 "Yifc, Ap.' 3. 11 cf. 'Sitapatlm Er. 3. 3. 4. ll j “W«n it not tot iotclloot. tits 
wttiVQoU Wit i.cal»KiiLl;,”tDl Up. 1 3 ^ 7: "Wien intolleot, is thair ridci than all 

things Ate effected by ihfi two handsfor indeed, without the cooperation of intellect the two bands would 
nifka nothing intelligible. 11 U e+i would not know what th&y were doing. 
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Self and sensitive psycho-physical Ego* working together (synetgoi). The 
integration of the work of art will depend upon the extent to which the 
Ego is able and willing to serve the Self, or if the patron and the workman 
are two different persons, upon the measure of their mutual understanding. 

The nature of the two faculties, which are respectively the formal 
and efficient causes in the production of works of art is dearly stated in 
Philo’s account of the building of the Tabernacle “the construction of 
which was dearly set forth to Moses on the Mount by divine pronounce¬ 
ments. He saw with the soul’s eye the immaterial forms { ideai) of the 
material things that were to be made, and these forms were to be repro¬ 
duced as sensible imitations, as it were, of the archetypal graph and 
intelligible patterns.,,So the type of the pattern was secretly impressed 
upon the mind of the Prophet as a thing secretly painted and moulded in 
invisible forms without material ; and then the finished work was wrought 
after that type by the artist's imposition of those impressions on the 
severally appropriate material substances”; 1 2 3 4 and in more general terms by 
St Bonaventura, who points out that “the work of art proceeds from the 
artist according to a model existing in the mind ; which model the artist 
discovers { excogitat= cintayati ) before he produces, and then he produces 
as he has predetermined. Moreover, the artist produces the external work 
in the closest possible likeness of the interior mode I'." 

The work of art is, then, a product at once of wisdom and method, 
or reason and art ( sophia or logos, and techne ).* It may be noted here 
that the primary references cf the words ‘sophia’ and 'episteme 1 . cf, 
Hebrew ‘hochma and Sanskrit ‘mayad are to the artist’s ’’cunning*’ or 
‘‘science'from which the sense of ‘‘wisdom" develops; and that while 
“tecline 1 ' can often be rendered by ‘'art 11 as opposed to ‘‘artless labour" 


1. Philo, ‘Mcios’, 9, 74.-76, 

2. St Ban ►Teuton. J Pe red. irtiam sd theologian!. 1 19 , 

3. 'HometEe litmus' 1, 183, in oonteoiicm with music, Olberwlis eipwiied, in the onio oi 
metalwork, It !i bj itt irad reasoo ( he techno fell ho logos ) that the material causes, £ro and steel, etc., am 
dominated ( Plutarch, Mor.’ 438. A. B ). Cl. references in ante* 9, p, 1 end 1, p. 4 , 

4. Mu;A, “too 'mi'-'ratt,' vgl, (Grassminn, ‘Wofirtabuob turn 

BLgvodV); el, Liddell and Scott, *. tt. ’mao' a ml ‘metis', 
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{atechnos tribe ) A this distinction is the same as that of mere "industry" 

(tribe ) from "method” ( methodos ) a . It amounts to the same thing to 
say that in matters of handicraft or manufacture ( cheirotechnike ) there 
is one part more allied to science ( episteme ), and another less, and that 
“without enumeration, measurement, and weighing, the arts (technai) 
would be relatively worth less ...and a matter of mere practice and toil” 
or to distinguish art (techne) and mere experience ( empeiria ) from 
science ( episteme ), though the arrist needs both,' AH these dicta provide 
a background for the mediaeval s Ars sine scientia nihil' and 'Scientia 
reddit opus pulchrum’. 

We recognize that for anything to be “well and truly made” the 
cooperation of the hands as efficient cause and intellect as formal cause 
is indisperisible. The purpose of the present article is to call the attention 
to the expression oi this mythologically in terms of the relation of 
Athena to Hephaistos, the former being the Goddess of Wisdom who 
sprang from the head of her father Zeus, and the latter the Titan smith 
whose wonderful works are produced with the help of Athena as co¬ 
worker ( syntechnos )\ Athena and Hephaistos “share a common nature, 
being born of the same father” and live together in a common shiine 
( hieron ) or as it were in one and the same house * * 3 * 5 6 : she is "the mind of 
God” ('he theou ncesis', or ‘nous’), and called also Theonoe, and he "the 
noble scion of light"'. From them all men derive their knowledge of 

1% Plato, Ttuedeni 1 £60 E> el* £70 B. 

£2. Ar^tcttaj- ‘Soph. Blench 1 * . 3. 18. 

3, PIate, + FMJeW bfi D—56 A. 

4p FIaio* 'Sep. 1 422 C, Ton' G62 C. 5S0 0. 

5. Plato, + &tat«3ns!vn h a74 C. lot on sample cl their Mope ration el. lIoEncr, 'CyprEa 1 0. 

6. Plato, 'CritiM 1 m C, 113 B« 

7. FlalOp 'Craty W 407 B-For Theonoo as a typo oI. Endpjdta, 'Halim, 1 passim, a. ft. 530, whsco 

aha tf knowa all tM&fil truly/ J Hapfaaifitag ia properly to b« connected with to kindle; ticc 

ht\n% 'phlox TTrtpWKhfttft 1 - I Had IT. 69, Charade rliilo epithets of HepbaSatosi are "klytocadl*', "famed lot 

hia art 1 '. ■klyrotMhmH 1 "famed (or hi* craft,” and 'klyfo ergcsV r 'faE 3 od (or hif work 11 * * . Athena is f chart* 
eT£i>s + i "iha who—by hm wisdom, or icsenco—gliraa tha work its graoa or bnauty* 1 (‘inth. Pal. 1 6. 3Gfi 
Hen Ei tha^lonnal ciuae M l or *'oj:eiupl*fy causal oc "art la the fey which ho woika* ,s HobSo rt 

j ge^oalcs ]■ chartiotarlaLng Hcphutetog may refer to the common paternity cl Cephaistoi and Athena 

{ 'CrltUs 1 109 0 )i but nmy rather mean lI failhful 14 * by no moana Imply in g that bis fttnoUgn la not servile, 
e(d ‘Holcn 1 720. iSfli wbera 'foanaloa' goce with "douloa’j and implies i freedom only cl the mind 

[ nous h in the sense of Philo** ‘Quod omnia pcobtw liber tit 1 ; of* AcicbyluBp Tp&motheua 3 i&, where 

B^fbaittoa work! for Zaus at a tank that ho "hiUea”,. 
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the arts, either directly or indirectly ; “Hephaistos, famous for his art 
(kly to metis J , 1 * * 4 aided by Athena of the gleam ins eyes, taught glorious 
works to men on earth’" ; or it was Prometheus who stole from theta 
11 immanent artistic wisdom ( entechnon sophian ) and fire", and gave 
them to men "as a divine portion ( moira )"\ 

Here the words ‘entedmos’ and ‘moira’ imply that the human "artist 
in possession of his art" { entechnos demiourgos )* is such by participation 
( methexis, metalepsis) in the Master Architect’s creative power, 
Athena and Hephaistos, in fact, “agreeing in their love of wisdom and of 
craftsmanship (philosophia and philotethnia), both together chose this 
land of ours as being naturally fitted to be the home of virtue and wisdom, 
and therein they planted as native to the soil good men, and set in their 
minds the structure of the art of government" 0 .. All this means that 
the human artist—say, the blacksmith at his forge—in possession of his 
art has within him both a wisdom and a method, a science and a skill; 
and that as a whole man, responsible for both operations, free and servile, 
and capable alike of imagination and of execution, is of the nature of 


l. For metis = 'mtyl* sec nr.ie p, 2, Ci, ‘TEad'lC. 19 'sjb radio to’ and pindut, ‘Ol.ricpton 

Gita 1 9. Tfi where 'twbnafi ® , niuyfibMk.* Matia mi a person ii the fl»t wife of reborn from Lit 

head as Athena [ Hailed *W.eeB } ; the atari Implying that *'tbo chief god hat Wisdom ilvr&j ■ within 
him" ( H* J. Eosa, 'OtMk HjXhvla&y* p* 60 ) ; ■mottotn 1 £ 1m *me4iett» l ) as an epic epithet oi Zeu* carra- 
ponding to Smnikrit ■miiyin 1 ; bo thul “"if you would cream an Image of yon Mint intuit, or ooooaivi 

{ '«QnwLn= ’exoagirare 1 , Skr + ’’dhyai 1 ) Btoampiuetiu, art [ mciip ) # and the artistic ikHia t fcsclmsi J, 

and how ihc fkwcrcd forth bom Zetn hltntelf" [ Philorttatoi, - Y1L ApS 0, 10 )* Athena ia a SrarkM** 
{ # @r E au&\ SoghcolEtt, fr, 734 ) # hh in Latin M oparw* hJlncria^wIth Yolom j and it may be observed that 
^cncrgela^ 'nos 5a 1 and h contracted with ( Aristotle, 'Mot 1 . 7, 9. i r and 6), aj “logos 1 and teebne 1 ate 
contrasted with the material :hoy contra] ( Plulatch, d Mer\ A r B ), Just ai, also, for Et Th* Aquinas, 

the artist wocki 'p Qr rcrbnni in lmcllcptu eonftaptam\ 'Bum, Th«d\ 1, 46. G. 

2* MiomirEe Hymni 1 SO ; Flato P 'Qriifoa' 109 0 P D, 

3- Flito, 'Firiigox&i 1 321 J>—S3t A. 

4. Plato. “Lain 1 503 C j af, Tkutdrm' 277 D p where s ta eatedmon fcai me 1 d Is Languished fte&ndbg 
to an author's knowledge or Sgngran-eo of that of which bo IreaLa* and “fijmpoilDm 1 S09 A* dUtingujjhSog 
^□ventsTc^ ( hfiutiBtikoL) frqia athcr artlats. For ArUtothVEhat r * U l- 11* and 1. EL % th* dULiitclInn 
Ib that oi one whose work Ij done aocoid id g to iP tho Jawi of urt T| { emechaoj. mtlhodcj ) from oao whe 
!fl not snoh an or part ( ateohne* ). With. Vutechncs* of. f eutliooii> enargqia 1 , *«iQoia^ -c iawit" P etq, 

6p Cdtiu 1 103 C, D. For tha an. of government (politeEa} ai szmtamount to tho artj 
in gononl sac l fio p\ 543 ;—cimf art ( toghna ) being a ruler c£ and etrongor thjin that oi which it ii m 
art and for th a iake of which It operatw. 
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Athena and Hephaistos both : it is Athena who inspires what Hephaistos 
effects. So we have Phereclus "whose hands were knowing ( epistato ) to 
fashion all manner of wondrous works ( daidala ), because Athena loved 
him*' 1 , and the carpenter who is called "a master of wisdom as to form, 
by the promptings of Athena*. In this relationship Athena's function, 
in chat she is the source of the formal cause or pattern of the work to be 
done, is essentially authoritative and paternal rather than receptive or 
feminine, we need not be surprised to find that the artist's ‘'inspiration" 
( empnoia, empneusis ), or "the divine power ( dynamise sakti ) that 
moves him," is referred to often as "the God", the immanent “Daimon", or 
F.r os , that is to say the Spirit to whom the very word “inspiration” 
points*. 

On the other hand when the servile operation alone is performed 
by the merely "productive mechanic’' (banausikos) who does not 
understand what he is doing, however industrious he may be, then his 
service becomes a matter of only “unskilled labour" { a tech nos tribe )* 
and he is reduced to the condition of the mere slave who earns money for 
a master 5 6 , or mere “hand" (cheirotechnes) rather than an architect or lover 
of wisdom*. This is precisely the position of the modern chain-belt 


1. 5. GL H&rdlj to bg dUtingn-ahcd from tbs Set Iiia ol b i l 'th c ScpbLa 

( plkio, J Entityto 1 3 HE); and tbo likt mint k!d ^tod tot Regm s W ytoml, ai. d tlic other 
gat smiths. 

3, 4 Eiad p IS- 

3, On inspiration s&a my Ttg&rfiifli of Thought or Figaros of Sjee^h\ 13 ;A i-n. , and A. t* 
in Thn IJsctioHarj of tba Artfi\ 

4 + puto, 'Plijuedcua' 260 £| of, no B 

5. Xenophon, J Mom f * 3 11* 4 

6. Aristotle, *M$i\ U 1* 17.; Xonophim, 'V&oJfc 1 * 5* 

2 
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-worker, in whom the industrial system whether capitalistic or totalitarian, 
has divided Athena from Hephaistos . 1 


1» Ail thw Is, oi eontaCp perfectly well known, Valid* * Llqh of i“c^b in terms of cxboraila 
fajvi become the mark of oar olTUj&itlon* In such a ¥aIue-5ystaoj hnmin relations tike on tho values 
o t the s*l«man. .■+ Undorjtncb conditions men eTarywhsce boom* ni^y h brutiib, and cruel -Un 3 m j Weantci 
man is iblnto relcaio hlmsolt Irons rhe deriding tyranny o[ his cOilaveniGsU to the religion of e«moimc« 
bo Li itf certainly doomed toiolf dcacrucJon &* a]I the portent^ indicate that ha ta* ( M. E. Ashley Hontagu 
In'SfliiooJ and Bc»3otr\Tt| s ^ bo. 1^17 ‘Today* ucdoc the oeutralU<&d economic order, tro appear 
to be descending below the kvaL of the 1hatlngp exploiting and destroying each oihnr on a world 

*cile. and reducing the aTcraga mitn to a standardised automaton incapable of thinking and a sung tor 
himself 1 ’ ( Bhiratm ¥nmfct»ppa t H Cap! Laliim, Social Lint* or Ylllagistn V 1M6i p. 194}* There are twa 
positions S that cl the indetKmu, that “howirer meek, .individual iuJIer. progression In lino with th* 
manufacturing onlorprlae of oMlimtiun mart be allowed trot 0011 ™" (Sir Owgu Watt* Ln Indian Art 
M Delhi/1912), and that of the baminifli, that ^however much an ooonomio ijitcm may luocaed in 
bringing rlohaa it will ba unstable and prove a [allure II in the prooMfl it tnuei human suiting* or In 
any way hinder! people from a fall lUo*' (Ehiratvn Kuminpcj, ibid, p« 113}, Lot W ehoaao bclffejn 
them# 




RENAISSANCE OF INDIAN CULTURE 

by ANANDA K. CQOMARASWAMY 


Our problem is not so much one of the rebirth o£ an Indian culture 
as it is one of preserving what remains of it. This culture is valid for 
us not so much because it is Indian as because it is^ culture. At the 
same time, its special forms are adapted to a specifically Indian nature 
and inheritance, and are appropriate to us in the same way that a national 
costume is appropriate to those who have a right to wear it. We cut a 
sorry figure in our foreign and hybrid clothes, looking neither like 
ourselves nor tike anyone else on earth. We invite the ridicule of foreign 
musicians when we play the harmonium. We cannot expect to meet 
-cultured Europeans when we know nothing of Indian culture. 

The younger generation of go-getters that comes to America to 
study, and that will largely shape the course of Indian social and 
educational policies in the immediate future is, for the most part, as 
ignorant of Indian traditions and cultural values as any European might 
be, and sometimes more so ; and just because of this lack of background 
cannot grasp the American and European problems that confront it. 
Freedom is the opportunity to act in accordance with one's own nature. 
But our leaders are already denatured, quite ^ much as Lord Macaulay 
could have wished them to be “a class of persons Indian in blood and 
colour but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect”. 
Because they have yet to “discover” India, they have not realised that 
the modem w'orld is no longer an integrated culture, but “an organized 
barbarism” and a political pandemonium. They have no more the moral 
courage to “be themselves” without which they can be of little use to 
themselves or anyone else—than bad their predecessors on whom a so- 
called Western education had been more forcibly imposed in missionary 
•colleges or government-controlled universities. 
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It will take many a long year yet for Indians to recover their 
spontaneity- For the present, most of our "educated" men are just as 
much as Americans dominated by the current catchwords of "equality,’’ 
"democracy” "progress”, and "literacy”. In the past, and still today. 
Indians have earned and deserved much of the contempt of the Europeans 
whom they have flattered so sincerely by an imitation of all their habits 
and ways of thinking. We, too, are on our way to become a nation of 
Shvdras. at the same time industrious and ignorant Notwithstanding 
that all philosophy refers to the ‘whole-man' we seek to become mere # 
‘hands', ‘cogs in a wheel', ‘copies of copies'—we have learnt from the 
modern world to despise wisdom and push everything aside to 'leap before 
we look 1 . 

On the other side of the Indian picture are the great figures of such 
Indian sociologists as Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Bharatan tCumarappa. 
Both are advocates of forms of human association unfavourable to war, and 
both ate significant as much for the rest of the world as for India, in this 
3 ge of violence. Unlike the Utopists of the modern West, neither of 
these men supposes that the ills of the world can be cured by planning 
or economic means alone, without a change of heart. Both are seeking 
to restore forms of social organization in which human values shall 
predominate over those of a '‘success ’ 1 evaluated only in terms of money. 

In particular, Bharatan Kumarappa’s masterly work, ‘Capitalism. 
Socialism, or Villagism ?' is a reasoned argument for decentralization, local 
self-sufficiency, small-scale manufacture, and the restoration of direct 
personal relations between the producers and the consumers of the 
necessaries of life ; and that involves the whole of our culture, since it is 
the natural and proper function of the arts to provide for all the needs of 
the whaler-man, as a physical and metaphysical person at one and the 
same time* 

Again, throughout the ages. India has been a land of profound reli¬ 
gious convictions and of equally generous religious tolerance. Here at least, 
if nowhere else, it is still possible for men to think of their own faith as 
the natural friend and ally of all others in a common cause. It has been 
said that in the West, religion is fast becoming an archaic and impossible 
refuge. But in India it still provides for both the hearts and minds of 
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men. and gives them an inalienable dignity; and because of this, the 
natural connection of religion with sociology and politics has never 
been broken- There is no such opposition of sacred to profane as is 
taken for granted in the modern West; in our experience, culture and 
religion have been indivisible ; and that, in our inheritance, is what we 
can least of all afford to abandon. 

Indian women:, at the present day and in so far as they have not 
yet been “brought up to date”, are our best conservators of Indian culture. 
And let us not forget that in a country like India, any judgment of 
standards of culture in terms of statistics of literacy would be ridiculous. 
Literacy in the modern world of magazines and newspapers is no guarantee 
of culture whatever, and it is far better not to know how to read than 
not to know what to read. 

At this time there is an immediate and desperate need for the 
establishment of cultural, and not merely economic and political contacts 
with the rest of the world. No doubt, the West is very largely to be 
blamed for its own cultural isolation, which amounts to a very real 
provincialism, but the blame is also ours, for our students and other 
representatives abroad are more often engineers, or physicists, or 
politicians than men of culture, — where they ought to have been both 
at once, able to contribute something more than their fees to those from 
whom they come to leam the newest techniques. 

When the culture that we now propose to restore was alive, the 
learned men of foreign countries came from far away to study in India. 
The measure of our culture is not that of our ability to learn new tricks, 
but that of what we have to give. 

I have been asked i “What is your message to the new India of our 
dreams T This is my answer : ''Be your Self. Follow Mahatma Gandhi, 
Bharatan Kuroatappa, D. V. Gundappa, Abul Kalam Azad, Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, and &ri Ramana Mabarsi. Co-operate with such men as the Earl 
of Portsmouth, George Bourne, Wilfrid WelJock, Marco Pallis, Rene 
Guenon, Jean Giono, and Fernando Nobre", Do not consider the inferior 
philosophers. “Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good 
manners "* 
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* Address liven At the Hlfidbut&m Ass salat-loo, Boston* August l5. Wit* 



DR. COOMARASWAMY'S TALK AT HIS 
BOSTON DINNER 


I am more than honoured—somewhat, indeed, overcome—by your 
kindness in being here tonight, by the messages that have been read, 
and by the presentation of Mr. Bharatha Iyer's Festschrift I should 
like to recall the names of four men who might have been present had 
they been living : Dr. Denman W, Ross, Dr, John Lodge, Dr, Lucien 
Scherman, and Professor James Woods, to all of whom I am indebted. 
The formation of the Indian collections in the Museum of Fine Arts 
was almost wholly due to the initiative of Dr. Denman Ross ; Dr, Lodge, 
who wrote little, will be remembered for his work in Boston and 
Washington and also perhaps for hb aphorism, “From the Stone 
Age until now, quelle degringolade"; I still hope to complete a work 
<tn Reincarnation with which Dr. Scherman charged me not long before 
his death ; and Professor Woods was one of those teachers who can 
never be replaced. 

More than half of my active life has been spent in Boston, I want 
to express my gratitude in the first place to the Directors and Trustees 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, who have always left me entirely free 
to carry on research not only in the field of Indian art but at the same 
^irtiP in the wider field of the whole traditional theory of art and of the 
relation of roan to his work, and in the fields of comparative religion 
and metaphysics to which the problems of iconography are a natural 
introduction. I am grateful also to the American Oriental Society 
whose editors, however much they differed from me "by temperament 
and training 1 ', as Professor Norman Brown once said, have always felt 
that I had a “right to be heard", and have allowed me to be heard. 
And all this despite the fact that such studies as I have made necessarily 
led me hack to an enunciation of relatively unpopular sociological 
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doctrines. For, as a student of human manufactures, aware that all 
making is‘per artem', I could not but see that, as Ruskin said, “Industry 
without art is brutality", and that men can never be really happy unless 
they bear an individual responsibility not only for what they do but for 
the kind and the quality of whatever they make. I could not fail to 
see that such happiness is for ever denied to the majority under the 
conditions of making that are imposed upon them by what is euphemb* 
tically called “free enterprise”, that is to siy, under the condition of 
production for profit rather than for use ; and no less denied in those 
totalitarian forms of society in which the folk is just as much as in a 
capitalistic regime reduced to the level of a proletariat. Looking at 
the works of art that are considered worthy of preservation in our 
Museums, and that were once the common objects of the market place. 
I could not but realise that a society can only be considered truly civilised 
when it is possible for every man to earn his living by the very work 
he would rather be doing than anything else in the world,—a condition 
that has only been attained in social orders integrated on the basis of 
vocation, ‘svadharraa*. 

At the same time I should like to emphasize that I have never built 
up a philosophy of my own or wished to establish a new school of 
thought. Perhaps the greatest thing I have learned is never to think 
for myself ; I fully agree with Andre Gide that ‘Toutes choses sont dites 
deja’, and what I have sought is to understand what has been said, while 
taking no account of the “inferior philosophers". Holding with Heraclitus 
that the Word is common to all, and that Wisdom is to know the 
Will of whereby all things are steered, lam convinced with Jeremias 
that the human cultures in all their apparent diversity are but the dialects 
of one and the same language of the spirit, that there is a “common 
universe of discourse" transcending the differences of tongues. 

This is my 70th birthday, and my opportunity to say : Farewell 
For this is our plan, mine and my wife's, to retire and return to India 
next year ; thinking of this as an ‘astam gam ana. “going home". There 
we expect to rejoin our son Rama, who after travelling with Marco 
Pallis in Sikkim and speaking Tibetan there, is now at the Gurukula 
JCangri learning Sanskrit and Hindi with the very man, Pandit Vagishvatji. 
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with whom my wile was studying there twelve years ago. We mean to 
remain in India, now a free country,, for the rest of our Uvcs. 

I have not remained untouched by the religious philosophies I have 
studied and to which 1 was led by way of the history of art. ‘Intellige ut 
ere das V In my case, at least, understanding has involved belief; and for 
me the time has come to exchange the active for a more contemplative 
way of life in which it would be my hope to experience more immediately, 
more fully at least a part of the truth of which my understanding has 
been so far predominantly logical. And so, though I may be here for 
another year, I ask you also to say “goodbye”,—equally in the etymological 
sense of the word and in that of the Sanskrit 'Svaga' a salutation that 
expresses the wish “May you come into your own”, that is, may I know 
and become what I am, no longer this man So and so, but the Self that 
is also the Being of all beings, my Self and your Sell 


IN MEMORtAM 


ANANDA K.COOMAFASWAMY 
E* dlvlna pukhritudina eiift omnium AtfhnbtT 


Ananda Coomaraswamy’s mind was nourished by two extremely 
distinct cultures, the cultures of India and of the Occident. We may 
doubt whether such a duality is always a blessing in terms of peace and 
happiness, because the abundance of impressions and the tension of 
contrasts may sometimes be too heavy a burden. But in the C3se of 
Ananda Coo mar as warn y the tension—which certainly existed in this 
sensitive soul—was of a productive kind ; it was a challenge under which 
hb own personality developed into depths and heights generally unknown 
to weak mortals and from which we all have profited who are here 
assembled to pay homage to a great and dear friend. For through inter¬ 
preting the East to his Western contemporaries he has helped them to 
better understand their own West, and through interpreting the West to 
hb Indian compatriots, not only in its greatness, but also in its menace, 
he has helped them to better understand their own oriental culture. 

But merely as an analysist of cultures Ananda Coomaraswamy would 
not be sufficiently characterized. There are, though not many, but 
nevertheless a few, who have done the same. Perhaps he could achieve 
his mastership in analysis only because he was one of the last great 
polyhistors, or men of universal knowledge, as far as our time still allows 
such always relative achievement. We know that as a young man he 
was one of the most promising scientists trained by the University of 
London, and entrusted with the difficult task of exploring the geology 
of his native country Ceylon. During all hb life nature and its beauty 
were for him a source of unending inspiration and recreation. I:i the 
company of his wife who, as we all know, followed him not only along the 
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paths of Nature, but also along the paths of the Spirit, he liked to show 
to his friends the plants he cultivated at his home. 

But he soon extended his search into nature over into the search 
for the creative forces which work in the appearances of the Mind, 
though he never separated the two. for there always was a grain of 
pantheism in Ananda Coomaraswa my as in all great mystics. In one of 
his addresses he calls himself an orientalist who is "in fact almost as much 
a Platon ist as a Mediae valise*. But what did it mean for him to he an 
orientalist ? It meant for him to become one of the greatest experts of 
Oriental art, not only Indian, but Arabic, Persian, Chinese, and Japanese 
as well. It meant being a philosophical as well as a philological knower 
of the great sources of Indian religious insight, a philosopher not in the 
sense of a mere historian of ideas, tut in the true sense of an Indian 
'‘Guru" a "destroyer of darkness", who understands how to keep the 
torch of light burning so that it can be carried unhurt from ancient to 
ever new generations, and a philologist not in the sense of an expert in 
words, or a literary critic, but of an expert in meanings, capable of 
following the significance of a term through the ancient languages of the 
East and the West up into our great modern literatures. Thus the 
Platonist and Medievalist merged in him with the Orientalist, and in 
consequence of the greatness of the fusion it will be difficult to state in 
which field he excelled more. 

But even the wealth of comparative knowledge explains by no means 
the uniqueness of Ananda Coomaraswamy’s mind and his influence on 
his friends. Also here there may be other men, though only a very, 
very few, who possess a similarly vast knowledge. The miracle rather 
is how a man with a knowledge extending over so various fields of nature 
and culture could avoid becoming an encyclopaedist in, the quantitave 
sense of the word. How could his pansophia, his familiarity with so 
many things and ideas, develop into such a profound synthesis and 
unity that every part in this wide expanse could become a symbol and 
representation of the whole ? 

In asking this question we come, it seems to me, close to the centre 
of Ananda’s personality, so far, at least, as friends can understand each 
other. In going through an unusual wealth of experiences and in leading 
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his mind into the most distant fields of knowledge, he not only 
broadened, but also found himself. And he could do so only because 
he was given the grace and he knew that it was grace of uniting his 
ever-growing self with the spiritual Centre of the world for which 
we have only symbolical expressions such as the Brahma of the Indians, 
the Logos of the Platonists. and the Urquell of Meistcr Eckart. Thus, 
to use a phrase of Ananda Coomaraswamy's friend, the French 
philosopher Rene Guenon, Tordre cnsmique et l'ordre humain' became 
one and the same in the thought and work of Ananda. 

In consequence of this firmly established order of values he threw 
overboard rigorously all that seemed to him unessential, becoming one 
of the sharpest critics of our modern quantitative civilization and its 
destructive influences on the souls of men, and an uncompromising 
defender of the cultures he considered still to be embedded in the deeper 
matrix of life, as against those he considered uprooted. At the same 
time the unity he felt in the order of the cosmos expressed itself more 
and more also in his own creations. There are few men whose style 
of writing is so cogently expressive of their style of thinking as his. 
As in old pieces of rare craftsmanship there is not a part in his sentences 
that could be taken out of its context without destroying the whole 
meaning ; there is not one of his hundreds of quotations from many 
ages and literatures which could appear as a mere display of scholarship. 
Nor is there any comparison in his writings which moves merely on 
the horizontal level—just adding one idea to the other because of some 
external similarity. All his comparisons point toward a common centre 
in which the individual phenomena participate so that one can be 
explained with reference to the other. Finally, all the essays written 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy are linked together like the pillars and girders 
in a beautifully constructed edifice, though he never wrote a philosophical 
“system" in the usual sense of the word. 

Needless to say, this unio mystica between An an da's individual 
mind and the Universal Mind would not help us to explain his thought 
and style unless it gave us also a due to the understanding of his perso¬ 
nality. Everyone who met him was impressed by the dignity and kindness 
which radiated from him like rays of warmth from a gentle fire. Yet, as 
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with all great men who are really kind and not only polite, one also felt 
that this gentle fire could burst into flames of passion if the sanctuary of 
hi* beliefs was violated by people of bad will or ignorance. Therefore 
he dared tell any Western audience, however illustrious, what he 
thought about Western imperialism, its cultural arrogance and its false 
missionary zeal. But even in bis hours of ire the great Hc.n kai Pan , 
or the Universal Spirit, stood behind him as a force of reconciliation. He 
rarely attacked the sins of Western men without saying at the same time, 
“Why did you not listen to the better men in your own midst ? Not to 
Lord Macaulay and Kudyard Kipling, but to the reverential wisdom of 
James Tod, Sir George Birdwood, and Sister NivedUa ?” 

No one can express himself in this continuous unity of devotion 
and objectivity, of attachment and detachment, no one can act so valiantly 
as Ananda Coomaraswamy, and at the same time retain the broad 
perspectives of rationality, unless he has achieved the undo mystica of 
%vhich we spoke and has opened the windows of his soul to the influx of 
the Divine. Few men, therefore, were so entitled as he was to explain to 
«s the sacred writings of his home country, especially the Bhagavad-Gita, 
in which we find : 

Thus action is of Brahma, who is One 
The Only, All-pervading ; at all times 
Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 
To help the rolling wheels of this great world. 

Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life. 

Shameful and vain„,. 


•••Therefore, thy task prescribed 
With spirit unattached gladly perform, 

Since in performance of plain duty man 
Mounts to his highest bliss. 

It was not a humble resignation on the part of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, but rather the deepest fulfilment of his proud belief in the 
ultimate superiority of the Spirit that he said to us at his seventieth 
birthday, ‘1 wish to tell you that I have added nothing new.” Through 
achieving in his own life the inner unity which exists essentially 
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between Being and Becoming, Mind and Nature, Art and Craftsmanship, 
Attachment and Detachment, Action and Contemplation, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy has become for us the living symbol of the Philosophia 
Perennis, in which he believed* an oasis in the deserts of modernity, a 
living truth of the words which he used as the motto for his essay on 
The Mediaeval Theory of Beauty and which we quoted at the beginning ; 

Ex divina pulchiitudine esse omnium derivator, 
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INDIAN PAINTING IN THE MUSLIM PERIOD: 
A REVISED HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

by H. GOETZ 


Introductory Remarks : The purpose of this outline is not simply 
to recapitulate, condensed and corrected, the results of existing publica¬ 
tions, books or articles, but to unrol the history of Indian painting during 
the Muslim period in its political and culture historical setting. This 
has already been done for Mughal art in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
But Rajput painting was treated with hardly any regard to the political 
vicissitudes of the Hindus under Muslim domination, or to the history 
of Hindu civilization in this period. The relation and many inter-connec¬ 
tions between Mughal and Rajput art have been completely ignored, 
chiefly as the result of an arbitrary classification and chronology. The 
links between ancient and later Indian painting have been traced, but 
not their actual relation which can be understood only against the 
background of the other contemporary arts. Muslim painting of the 
I3th-early l6th centuries has been a terra incognita. Moreover, much 
new material on the early and late history of Rajput painting, and recent 
researches on Maratha art have been incorporated. On the other hand 
is it not the purpose of this outline to go into all the details of the 
better known schools and their artists, as this would have upset the 
balance of the general culture historical picture to be unrolled. 

Historical Background : All aspects of Indian cultural life during 
the Muslim Period which for our purpose may be reckoned from the 
battle of Tarain in A. D. 1192 to the definitive disappearance of the 
Mughal Dynasty in A. D. 1858, were determined by the conflict and 
interplay of two races, Hindus (including the Jains) and Turks (as the 
group dominating Arab, Persian, Habshi and even European adventurers 
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arid Indian converts to Islam), two religions, Hinduism and Islam, and two 
civilizations, half-nomadic Central and Western Asian, and mainly 
agriculturist Indian culture. 

The Indian society overrun by the Muslims was a feudal aristocracy 
served by and supporting an exclusive priesthood with esoteric teachings : 
In the North the Rajputs—Indian f rontier tribesmen swept by the Mongols, 
Hunas and the Scythian Gurjaras into North-Western and Central India 
and there mixed with other tribes of early Indian or Kusbano-Seythian 
ancestry ; in the South mainly warriors coming from the mountainous 
back areas neglected in the preceding periods. This feudal society 
collapsed before the Muslim invasions in consequence of a latent social 
and religious revolution, the refractoriness of the provincial squires 
against the refined court aristocracy, and the stirrings of a new popular 
religiosity of predominantly Vaishnava character (Krishna and Vithoba). 
When after the Muslim victories Hindu society recovered, the old 
dynasties had disappeared or retreated into inaccessible mountains and 
deserts, and new families claiming to be scions of former ruling houses 
had risen. 

The Hindus of the Deccan recovered first, thanks to the civil wars 
which in the 14th century broke up the gigantic Tughluq Empire into 
a number of quarrelling successor sultanates. They formed the 
Vijayanagar Empire which, backed by a vast, hardly a fife c ted hinterland, 
withstood the Muslims until 1565. The renaissance of pre-Muslim 
Indian civilization attempted at by the Vijayanagar rulers, however, 
was increasingly interpreted in a new popular spirit, in art. in Telugu 
literature, in bhakti religiosity. After the fall of Vijayanagar part of 
its heritage was banded down, through refugees, to Bijapur and Ahmad- 
nagaT, 3nd after the disintegration of the latter under Mughal pressure, 
to the rising Rajput states. 

During the Muslim civil wars of the 14th century also the Rajputs 
began to reassert their independence; but sandwiched between the 
warring Muhammadan kingdoms, and forced to start practically anew 
in the cultural field, their progress was much slower but also much 
sounder than that of Vijayanagar. By the middle of the 15th century 
their position was consolidated, early in the 16th they had become rivals 
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to all the surrounding sultanate?. After having broken a very obstinate 
resistance, Akbar the Great finally made them his vassals, under very 
honourable conditions. In the course of the 15th century a new cultural 
life had developed in Rajputana and Bundelkhand, first leaning on the 
remnants of Mediaeval Hindu tradition surviving in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar* but first evolving its own national style after assimilating 
other influences, especially from Maiwa. When the Rajput princes 
grew rich as Mughal generals and governors, they began, however, to 
adopt more and more of Mughal civilization and when early in the 
18rh century the empire began to disintegrate, Rajputana became the 
principal heir of Delhi, Lahore and Agra. But when after the disappear¬ 
ance of Mughal control the Rajput states and clans started fighting 
against each other, and the M a rath as, overrunning Northern India, 
plundered Gujarat, Rajputana, Maiwa and Bundelkhand, the increasing 
poverty forced the artists and artisans to find work at the Maratha 
courts. Only after the last Maratha wars and the subsidiary alliances 
the Rajput states and Rajput civilization recovered, until the impact of 
modern life destroyed an already degenerated tradition. 

The Rajput states in the Himalaya were of far less importance. 
They, too, recovered with the decline of the Tughluq Empire, anti 
imitated the I5th-16th century renaissance movement. Only a few 
princes such as the rajas of Nilrpur or Basohii played a modest role as 
Mughal officers, but Nurpur rebelled against Shahjahan and was, like 
Kangra, crushed and occupied by Mughal garrisons. In the cultural 
field these states had to be content with whatever the greater Rajput 
princes discarded in favour of Mughal civilization. Their opportunity 
ram e with the Persian and Afghan invasions since A. D, 1737 and 
1747 f£, and the Sikh guerilla war against those invaders who relieved 
them from political pressure and enriched them, as trade was forced to 
follow the more difficult, but safer hill route. Thus they built up the 
three federations of Jamrau, Chamba and Kangra, with their modest, 
but refined civilization. When, however, since the end of the I8th 
century the expanding Gurkha, British and Sikh powers converged 
towards the Western Himalaya, most of these small states were 
swallowed up except Garhwal, the Simla group, Chamba and Jammu 
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{ under a side line of the dynasty in the Sikh service }, and their civili¬ 
zation was absorbed by the kingdoms of Ranjit Singh, and Gulab Singh. 
The Arab conquest of Sind in A. D. 7 LI was followed by the disintegra¬ 
tion of the 'Abbasid Empire a century later. And the Ghaznavid 
conquest of the Punjab ( ca. A. D. 1000 ) was paralyzed by the S iljiui 
invasion of Iran. In the event both proved to have been, no more 
than a mere preparatory phase. From backward outposts of Hindu 
culture both provinces became not less unimportant outposts of Muslim 
civilization. 

First with the advance of Muhammad Ghori and of his generals 
into the heart of Hindustan, Bengal and Raj pu tana a real Muslim polity 
in India was founded. The Mongol invasion of TurkUtan, Iran and 
Iraq, spilling over into the Punjab, hindered the expansion okthis Marnluk 
kingdom, but, by isolating it from the rest of the Muslim world, shaped 
also its individual character of a colonial military state conserving a 
late Saljuq culture until deep into the 14th century. When the danger 
had been averted, its concentrated military power exploded under tbe 
Khaljis and Tughluqs over the whole of India in a megalomaniac 
imperialism which annihilated both Mediaeval Hindu society and its 
own colonial aristocracy. Vfhen India was at last completely disorganized 
and exhausted, this predatory imperialism collapsed. Unable to collect 
the taxes and threatened with a cruel death, the governors rebelled, and 
tbe impoverished sultans were helpless visa vis the general revolution 
of the exasperated provinces. 

The overwhelming majority of the Muslim aristocracy of the 
successor states were Indian converts, children of the soil whose attitude 
towards Hindu civilization was one of religious toleration, economic 
consideration and cultural adaptation as far as religious bigotry permitted 
it. Only the Bahmani kingdom in the South, frontier march against 
Vijayanagar, preserved a colonial mentality, attracting adventurers from 
the Muslim world and cultivating contemporary Muslim ( i. e. early 
Timund-Persian ) culture. However, after the fall of Vijayanagar also 
the successor sultanates of the Bahmani state followed the lead of the 
North in the matter of toleration and cultural synthesis. 

With the foundation of the Mughal universal state this process 
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reached its apogee. The first, '‘colonial’ 1 and purely Central Asian-Turkish 
phase of Mughal conquest had lacked stability. By entering into an 
alliance with the proud Rajputs, Akbar the Great stabilized the Mughal 
state, but opened also the gates to Hindu influence. The Mughal state 
and Mughal civilization retained a genuine Indian character even after 
Shahjaban and Aurangzeb had relapsed into an increasingly one-sided 
Muslim policy. When after Bahadur Shah's death in 1712 the empire 
disintegrated into a mixed Muslim-Hindu federation at last dominated by 
the Marat has, this civilization became that of all the courts of India, from 
Kangra and Jammu in the North to Tanjore in the South. 

The invasions of Nadir, Ahmad and Timur Shall were a political 
failure. They broke up the Mughal Empire in favour of the Marathas, 
smashed the latter merely to be expelled by the Sikhs, and achieved no 
more than a short-lived control over Kashmir. But for some influence on 
Kashmiri civilization and on the 19th century Indo-Muslim costume they 
have left no direct heritage. 

The British, however, who actually took over the heritage of the 
Mughal Empire, expanded their control very cautiously. For thirty years 
after the Mughal emperor had become their pensioner, they maintained 
the fiction of acting as his representatives, and European influence 
likewise infiltrated almost imperceptibly. Thus peace and economic 
recovery permitted a last cultural renaissance until with the Mutiny and 
the construction of the railways also this last echo of the Indo-Muslim 
period disappeared. 

So cial Background : Both the Hindu and the Muslim societies of 
this period were feudal, the first of a hereditary character, the latter a 
military hierarchy. Both were bound by religion and custom to treat 
their correligionists well, but there existed practically no check on the 
power of the military classes except the personal ideals and goodwill of 
the rulers, the respect of the nobles and the old experience that you 
should not kill the goose laying your golden eggs. In this society the 
painter occupied a very modest place, a small artisan working in the 
personal employ of a ruler or noble, or in the bazar. He was poorly 
paid, and obliged to please his protector or protectors with presents (nazars) 
of some small (genre or religious) pictures on the occasion of the 
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principal festivals. Not seldom he was expected to work for nothing in 
acknowledgment of the protection or toleration he was enjoying, and 
could risk ill-treatment if he refused to do so. He could feel lucky if he 
was taken into the personal service of the mighty, either individually or 
as a hand in a larger establishment (kar-khana). If he was very lucky, he 
might be granted some land and obtain some small office as a member 
of the court gentry. 

Such artists, of course, could not consciously cultivate a personal 
style, though their individual capacities and interests come out on closer 
investigation. Their style was formed by the taste of their employers, 
and whoever could not adapt himself, risked to lose his job. Thus Hindu 
painters worked for Muslim employers, and Muslims executed Hindu 
religions pictures for Rajput of Sikh maecerves. Hindu painters tried to 
adapt their style to the Persian or naturalistic ideals of the Moguls and 
Mughal artists endeavoured to satisfy the predilection of Rajput thakurs 
and rajas for a musical linearism and romantic emotionalism. As the 
fortunes of Hindu and Muslim aristocracies rose and fell with the 
vicissitudes of war and politics, few permanent schools developed, and 
even these were influenced by the work of interlopers from outside. 

Moreover, the altitude towards painting of the classes giving work 
to the painters was very different, though they influenced each other. 
For the Hindus and Jains it was a predominantly religious art, though 
the latter—wealthy merchants—were before all interested in a costly 
execution, especially gilding, whereas the Saivas and Vaishnavas expected 
an emotional appeal in harmony with the bhakti attitude of their faith. 
For the Muslims it was a secular art which the more bigoted ones regarded 
as prohibited by religious law, whereas the more tolerant ones regarded 
this prohibition as referring only to religious subjects. Thus painting 
was more or less an art to amuse the ladies of the zenanas, or to illustrate 
scientific books* But both Hindus and Mu dims needed painters for a 
practical purpose, as a sort cf "press photographers” taking the portraits 
of prominent people and pictures of important events. 

The Early lndo-Muslim Schools : Very little is known of Muslim 
painting in India before the coming of the Mughals, Literary evidence 
shows that it flourished, but only a few examples are known, all of the 
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early 16th century. However, when carefully examined in the light of 
what we know of the general cultural trends of those centuries, these 
latter permit a reconstruction, at least in great outlines, of those early 
schools. And it is probable that when the general style type will have 
been ascertained, also actual examples of the 13th—15th centuries will be 
found amongst the many still unidentified local schools of “Arabic" and 
“Persian" painting. 

Under the Mamluk, Khilji and Tughluq sultans of Delhi a variety 
of the “Baghdad school” of the 13th and 14th centuries must have been 
in fashion. On the disintegration of the Tughluq Empire this style 
was continued at least under the sultans of Gujarat where it assimilated 
some characteristics of local Jain and Hindu painting. When the 
Ahmadabad sultanate likewise declined and at last was conquered by 
Akbat, some artists working in this manner must have emigrated to 
Mar wax, Bikaner and other Rajput courts, where the last vestiges of this 
style can be traced in some early Rajput MSS. In other early Rajput MSS. 
also slight vestiges of the Saljuq-Iranian style, apparently handed down 
in Malwa, can be traced, whereas some early Mughal tombs at Sarhind 
reveal slight reminiscences of the Mongol ( Nestorian-Uigur ? ) style of 
the Jaroi-at-Tawarikh MS, in London and Edinburgh, probably conserved 
in Kashmir, When the beautiful *“Tl murid" Persian miniature style 
of the late 14th and 15th centuries reached India, is difficult to say* 
It was known in Malwa and Bengal at least in the early 16th century, 
and probably also at Delhi under the Lodis and Sayyids, Under the later 
Bahmams it must have been common, as it forms one of the ingredients 
traceable in the style of the earliest known miniatures from Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagnr ■ this Bahmam variety differed from its Persian model by 
a stricter geometrical composition, such as it is found also in early 
Rajput miniatures* 

The Survival of Mediaeval Indian Painting : As far as the few 
surviving fragments from Bengal, Bihar, Kulu, Madanpur and Gujarat 
permit us to judge. Mediaeval Indian painting must in the centuries 
preceding the Muslim conquest still have conserved most of the Gupta 
tradition. The style had become more mannered, the treatment as a 
whole more summary and elegant, with strong, sweeping outlines, flat 
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surfaces and often overcrowded composition. Ail this was now 
annihilated. The painters of the more sophisticated “Eastern School" 
flourishing in the Ganges plains took refuge in Nepal. Tibet and Ladakh, 
but lost contact with India after the submersion of Buddhism there, 
Kashmir painting, originally forming part of the “Western School”, fell 
after the Muslim conquest of the Panjab under the influence of the 
“Eastern School*', but at last was likewise pushed back into Ladakh. 
The “Western School" flourished in Raj putana. Central India and Gujarat, 
survived in inaccessible retreats of the Thar Desert, the Aravalhs, 
Kathiawar and Eastern Gujarat. But under the unfavourable conditions 
it was quickly petrified to a set of purely ornamental formulas for the 
illustration of religious palm leaf manuscripts which, alone, had a chance 
to escape Muslim iconoclasm. Only in the Southern Deccan the great 
Mediaeval fresco style was continued under the protection of the rajas 
of Vijayanagar, but it, too, underwent a gradual transformation into a 
folk style. Its final stage is known to us only from the reliefs of the 
great throne terrace at Hampi, but must have been the same in painting, 
to conclude from its introduction into the pictorial art of Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar after the disaster of Talikota. 

The Gujarat School in the 15th and early 16th Centuries : Under 
the toleration of the sultans of Ahmadabad the ossified West-Indian 
palm leaf style first assumed a rather fashionable elegance and then, 
with the greater facility of drawing provided by the introduction of 
paper, was transformed into a vivid folk style of a very charming naive 
However, as their typology was already fixed, the Jain illustrations 
relapsed, after a shortlived renaissance, into a dead mannerism, and came 
to a modest life only much later, under the influence of Mughal and 
Rajput art. But with Hindu book illustration the case was different. 
The popular mass enthusiasm of bhakri mysticism reduced the respect 
for tradition and facilitated a direct sympathetic approach to the 
favourite religious themes of this time. The Devi Mahatmya and the 
Bhagavata Purana had played a very subordinate role in pre-Muslim 
Hindu iconography. On the other hand Krishna bhakri developed 
such a vogue of lyric literature simply calling for illustration, but 
unknown to tradition that the painters were forced to follow their 
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own inspiration. Already in the Jain Kalakiicharya Katha the painters 
had ventured to depict the ^ata protectors and later converts of th>, 
Jains in contemporary Muslim costumes. Now they had to go much 
farther, had to fill with a new life the ossified types of Jain iconography, 
and to compose them into new scenes ( e. g. Balagopalastuti, etc.), 
After the creative initiative of the artists had thus been kindled again, 
the process of a free treatment of tradition, of simplification and 
transformation of the old types and invention of new ones went on 
and on, leading towards a new ait which, however, was to unfold itself 
not in Gujarat, but in Rajputana. The civil wars of the late Ahmadabad 
sultanate and its conquest by the Mughals were not favourable to e 
peaceful cultivation of art. 

The Old Bengali School: Parallel with this religious and artistic 
revival in Western India went a similar movement in Bengal, As m the 
first countries Narendra Mehta and Mira Bai had been the protagonists 
a fervent Krishna mysticism, Chaitanya became the prophet o ns na 
bhakti in the east. And also here the religious revival inspired, under 
Muslim toleration, a new art. As the Mediaeval ‘‘Eastern School" flouri¬ 
shing under the Palas, Senas and Varmas had disappeared, its starting 
point was the art of the neighbouring province of Orissa, which had never 
been permanently subjected by the Muhammadans. Orissa had, like 
Gujarat and the South already developed a popular reinterpretation of 
ancient Indian painting, though this folk-style had been strong y 
influenced from the South, especially Vijayanagar. This Bengal style 
developed on lines parallel to Rajput art, probably even influenced by 
the latter via Mathura. But like early Rajput painting, it degenerated 
with the ebbing down of the mystic movement and lingered on as a rural 
folk art. There were no such influential Hindu courts as m Rajputana 
which regained their independence in the decline of Mughal power. 
However, a last renaissance was to ensue also in Bengal, though 
on a very modest scale : The Patas of the late 18th and early 

19th centuries. T 

Early Rajasthani Schools : When Gujarati painting broke through 

the traditions of Jain iconography, the Rajput kingdoms emerging since Jj 
the 14th century had acquired sufficient strength for an artistic life of 
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their own. Even in the 15th century their native art had not yet 
progressed beyond a very primitive folk art level. However* as in the 
8th—12th centuries they had adopted and developed post-Gupta art. 
they now accepted the surviving Mediaeval Gujarati tradition and 
later also contemporary Maiwa art When and where a genuine Rajput 
style first evolved is not yet ascertained. There are reasons to assume 
that this happened at Chitorgarh somewhere in the time between Rana 
Kumbha and Rana Sanga. the age of Mira Bai and so many other 
passionate mystic singers. But it spread first in the early Ifith century 
and reached its zenith in Akbar’s later reign. 

The Hindu-Gujarltl style of the early 16th century was now 
freely developed in the spirit of contemporary Rajput folk art ( especially 
the Paliya reliefs). The composition of the individual figures as well 
as of the enclosing scenery follows the same principles as those found 
in the early Egyptian wall relievos or on the black-figured archaic Greek 
vases. What endows this new style with a special charm, however, 
is the passionate feeling penetrating faces, poses* the symbolic by-work 
and the glowing colour scheme. A later centre of this first type f with 
predominantly dark red background ), so far known only in a few 
Ragmali sets, was Orchha under raja Madhukar Shah. 

Another type (with predominantly yellow background ). under 
considerably stronger Gujarati influence, seems to have flourished at 
Jodhpur under rao Maldev and at Sirohi under Surthan Singh, a third 
group { likewise with yellow background, but slimmer and larger figures ) 
may tentatively be assigned to Amber under Bhagwandas, a fourth 
group, later absorbed into Akbar’i karkhana* must be postulated for 
the court of Man Singh Tomar of Gwalior, whereas at Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer were executed merely very primitive outline illustrations of 
considerable linear verve. Towards the end of the century new 
influences resulted from the absorption of refugee artists from Gujarat* 
Malwa and Ahmadnagar Vijayanagar influence* via Ahmadnagar, 
seems to be responsible for the female tvpe characteristic of the early 
Amber school. Muslim, as well as Jain-Gujarat! and Malwa style 
elements can be traced in Marwar between ca. 1560-90 Bikaner under 
Rai Singh who collected many illustrated MSS, during his stay in Gujarat 
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and at Burhanpur, and probably also Bundi started at that time local 
schools of their own. 

The Bhagavata Purina, the Ragmlla and the Rasikpriyl of Kesava- 
das Sanadhya Misra are the favourite subjects of these paintings, 
occasionally also Sodas, Kalidasa's Megbaduta. Devl-Mahatmya, and 
portraits. The style varies from crystal-dear composition, of Egyptian 
construction, sweet outline and exquisite colour balance to mu e 
composition, careless drawing and harsh colour dissonances. 

The Marly Mughal School: The Mughal princes had been lovers of 
painting already before they had established their empire in India. Babur 
had been interested in the creations of Herat under Husain Baiqara; 
Humayun employed painters from Tuikistan, but during his exile in Pe _ r ^ a 
engaged two prominent masters of the court of Shah Tahmasp, Mir 
Sayyid All and Khwaja Abdas-Samad, Akbar’s policy of Indiamzation as 
well as the increased demand for artisans needed for the execunon o 
his many art schemes resulted in the employment of many indigenous 
artists. Muslims and Hindus, from Kashmir, Gwalior, Gujarat, but 
especially from Amber. Though these Indians were trained m e 
official Persian court style, they could not completely abandon t eir 
traditional training. Moreover. Akbar’s own idea, on art unde™«ita 
complete change. Of maided interests and above the P^.ces of 
his time, he appreciated not the special Safavi mannerism of his Persian 
master artists, but the 6nish, elegance and naturalistic deta, ' s ° f 
work. A keen observer and lover of nature, he encouraged h« art sis 
to stud, nature above all, and it was from this point of view that the 
Flemish and Italian prints brought b, the Jesuit missionaries tom Goa 
interested him. so fat as the, did not attract hu theologica cutresny. 
Thus whereas the earliest Mughal style was purely Turam-Pewan, « 

with an increasing admbttute of Indian details, its second phase reveato 

many clumsy Indian imitations by the side of the first type, untt 
were more and mote fused in anew naturalism: though it is true t is 
this naturalism was limited to the details of the pictures, their general 
composition, nay even the build-up of the figures emg ai own 
traditional conventions of Persian and early Rajput art. , 

The Imperial Mughal Style of Painting : Of great indirect importance 
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for the formation of the classic Mughal style was the revolution in Persian 
painting early in the 17th century. The style of Riza ‘Abbasi which 
became the fashion under Shah ‘Abbas the Great, was inspired by the 
drawings on the blue-and-white china ware of the Mings and early 
Manchus then imported in large quantities from China. Its Far Eastern 
flow of line and sophisticated elegance could fit well into the Persian 
tradition such as it had grown since the Mongol invasions, but not into 
the Indian, and whatever direct impression it left was the identification 
of black-and white drawings, occasionally heightened by some indications 
of colour, with the “Irani Qalam”, But the Riza ‘Abbasi fashion met, in 
pictorial art, the new taste in architecture for white marble inlaid with 
costly stones, and of delicate white muslin costumes embroidered with 
gold, silvet and small flowers, ushered in by the empress Nur Jahan. 
Thus it discredited the earlier colourful Safavi influences which had 
dominated the court studios under Akbar and in the early reign of 
Jahangir so that Rajput composition and figure build-up now could 
become the foundation of all Mughal pictorial art What remained of 
the earlier Persian tradition, was the minute care in drawing and 
ornamenting every smallest detail of the miniatures. Finally it facilitated 
European influence, as in those times of difficult overseas communications 
contemporary European art became known chiefly through the medium of 
prints which were executed in great quantities, especially at Antwerp, for 
missionary propaganda. 

Thus the classical Mughal style developed, on a Rajput substructure, 
with delicate and very careful decoration, and a certain tendency 
towards naturalism, pronounced in all details, tentative and mannered 
in the treatment of shadow and night effects, occasionally also in 
composition, where it was merely clumsily copied from European prints. 
Under Jahangir the chief accent was still laid on the careful, detailed 
observation of nature favoured by Akbar. To this interest of the 
emperor we owe those excellent portraits and other studies from 
nature, mammals, birds, fishes, insects, flowers which form such a 
famous aspect of Mughal art. But most of the output of the imperial 
studios under Akbar and in Jahangir’s early reign had been illustrations 
of historical, romantic and didactic books. This book illustration now 
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went somewhat out of fashion ; but it was replaced by representations 
of court life, official as well as intimate, collected in beautifully adorned 
albums. From Shahjahan to Farrukhsiyar portraits of the rulers and 
grandees, durbar, battle, hunting and religious scenes, and finally zenana 
pictures, all solemn and etiquette-bound, dominated Mughal ar ^' Thus 
the naturalistic tendencies were again forgotten, in favour of another, 
very decorative mannerism. 

Painting in tli€ Dicoani SuXtanctfGt * In the Deccam sultanate 
there existed no Hindu influence comparable to that of Rajput act. 
The artificial galvanization of Mediaeval Hindu painting as practised 
in the South could neither appeal to the Muslims nor adapt itidf to 
changing demands. The folk style which had developed in the late 
Vijayanagar Empire, was introduced after the disaster of Tali ota y 
refugees in Sljapur under ‘All 1 and Ibrahim II> in Abmadnagat un^ - 
Husain Shah I and especially queen Khunza Sultan, regent for Muitaza1, 
and probably also in Golconda ( to conclude from paintings of t ie 
early 13th century perpetuating that tradition). Mixing with t 
existing local Turco-Persian court style it created a very charming, 
short-lived hybrid art (several Ragmalas, Nujjum-ul-Ulum, Tari t 
Husain Shahl ) which disappeared again, at least from the courts, after 
two decades. But part of those Hindu artists seem later on to a ^e 
found a refuge at the rising Rajput courts, for their influence is iet in 
varying degrees in early paintings at Amber, Bikaner and Marwar. 0T ® 
lasting probably was the indirect influence of the Vijayanagar jewellers 
and brass workers both on Deccani architecture and painting since t 
end of the 16th century- 

Under Ibrahim ’Adilshah H the Akbarl Mughal school got a hold 
on the Bljapur court, by the side of Safa vi-Persian painting. Later 
the Rizi‘AbbasI style came into fashion. European artists worked m a 
clumsy imitation of Titian and Veronese, and the longer the more the 
Imperial Mughal style made its impression on the art of a divided 
kingdom. In early Golconda paintings which we know only throng 
tbeii echo in the MasuTipatam “pintadoes”, Rajput and early^ 
features appear superficially mixed with Persian and Deccam i n ' ^ 
elements. Then the Jahangir and Shahjahan taste must have fixed 
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the style of the later Golconda school. But all Deccan I schools differ 
from Mughal painting by a rather flat conception, pronounced sweeping 
outlines, strongly contrasted colour surfaces and a romanticism reminding 
one of Rajput art. 

Rajasthani Painting under Mughal Influence ; As the leading Rajput 
princes spent almost more time at the Mughal court or on the frontiers 
of the empire than at home, Mughal court and provincial art could not 
fail to impress them strongly; as the principal theatre of war in the 
17th century was the Deccan, the provincial style influencing them 
most was that of the rich, but quickly disintegrating sultanates of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golconda. Practically all rajas brought home 
collections of Mughal and Deccan! arms, jewellery, miniatures and 
manuscripts, South Indian idols, etc. They had their portraits painted 
by artists of the imperial court, and soon engaged also some of the 
less prosperous Mughal or DeccanI artists themselves. Already Jai 
Singh I Mirra Raja had aroused the wrath of the aging emperor Jahangir 
by imitating the new imperial marble architecture in his palace at 
Amber. Mughal architecture conquered Rajputana first in the last 
quarter of the 17th century when Aurangzeb’s puritanism. long absence 
in the Deccan and financial difficulties left most artists at the imperial 
capitals without or with insufficient employment. 

But the Mughal pictorial style began to infiltrate at varying degrees 
already from the third decade of the same century This infiltration 
was effected in two opposite manners. Mughal painters in the service of 
the Rajput princes had to adapt themselves to the taste of their new 
masters developing mote sweeping outlines, flatter surfaces, simpler colour 
harmonies. The Deccam masters introduced their predilection for 
excessive gilding, besides minor details of their own tradition. The Rajput 
painters, on the other hand, while retaining their tradition in depicting 
the favourite Hindu religious and literary subjects, were forced to 
introduce all the delicate and refined ornamentation of Mughal art. 

The most important centres where this mixed style developed, were 
Orchha under Blr Singh Deo, Amber under Jai Singh I, Jodhpur under 
Gaj Singh, Bundi under Chhattarsal, Bikaner under Karan and AnGp 
Singh. In the last years of Aurangzeb this assimilation had gone so far 
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as to leave only little difference between Mughal and Rajasthani painting. 
And even this disappeared when the subsequent disintegration of the 
Mughal empire and the parallel impoverishment of its capitals forced most 
artists to find an employment at the raja courts. This movement reached 
its maximum between 1731 and 1754 when Marathas, Persians and 
Afghans overran and plundered the unhappy empires Jaipur gave refuge 
to the artists of Delhi and Lahore, the Pahari states to those of the 
Pan jab. But when the splendour of Delhi bad disappeared, the Mughal 
influence ceased and was absorbed and transformed into later Rajput art. 

The "Basohli" School: The victory of the Mughal style in Rajputana 
resulted in the eviction from court service of all painters adhering to the 
early Rajasthani style. They were forced to return to the bazar or to 
work for some minor princes or feudal lords. Thus the early Rajasthani 
school has survived, only slightly modified, in a number of not yet 
identified places into the early 19th century; but most of these remnants 
were likewise absorbed or disappeared in the course of the lSth century. 
Only one acquired importance because of its isolation in the Panjab 
Himalaya, the so-called “Basohll" School, 

Like their mightier compatriots in Rajputana, also the rajas of the 
Himalaya had joined the Mughal service. However, most of them were 
too small or backward to play any role. The rajas of Kangra, once 
the overlords of the other hill states, were reduced after several revolts to 
petty zamlndars. The Pathinias of Nut pur rose high in the favour of 
Jahangir and Shahjahan, only to be broken after their rebellion and the 
siege of Taragath by Shahjahia in 1642, Only the rajas of Basohll 
( Balor ) remained loyal to the Mughals and, thus, reaped the fruits which 
Nurpur had sown, 

NGrpur and Basohli had engaged masons, painters and other artisans 
from Rajputana, probably from Amber and Bikaner, When Basohh 
was temporarily overshadowed by Ntirpur, and when afterwards Nurpur 
was punished] part of the artists there emigrated to JamruG, Chamba, 
Mandl and KulG. This earlier Pahfrl school fell under the influence of 
the local wood sculpture which had survived the collapse of Mediaeval 
court art and which had evolved a rather exaggerated] but charming and 
expressive manner of its own when, towards the end of the 17th century 
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Mughal control and the contact with Rajputana came to an end. By the 
middle of the 18th century it was superseded first by Mughal influence 
and then by the “Kangra" style. In Basohli it was fused with new Mughal 
elements under raja Amritpal ( 3rd quarter 18th century ). After 1775 
Kangri art conquered also Basohli, but the “Basohli" manner was continued 
in the small states of its neighbourhood up to Sikh times. 

77ie Late Mughal Style : Since the end of the 17 th century Mughal 
art underwent a subtle change. The repression exercised by the stern 
puritan emperor, the quick succession of short reigns and of dictatorial 
governments, the breakdown of a well-ordered administration, the 
defection of vassals and governors, and foreign invasions created a sense 
of frustration and insecurity and, with it, a desire to escape from reality. 
Amidst a growing chaos, the fashionable Mughal court was preoccupied 
with erotic pleasures, Persian and Urdu poetry, music, dance and refined 
luxuries. With singers and dancing girls in the centre of social interest 
and even as official imperial favourites, Urdu poetry and Hindu music 
in fashion, and the boundaries between art at the imperial and the 
Rajput courts completely obliterated, Hindu mentality and Hindu subjects 
were bound to invade late Mughal painting. It assumed the summary 
treatment, the sweeping linear flow, the sentimental romanticism of 
contemporary Rajput art, imported yogi and yoginl, Ragmala, Nayika 
and even Radha-Krishna scenes, but in a spirit of romantic sentimentality 
and a weary “night" mysticism, more in harmony with Richard Wagner's 
"Tristan’* than with the enthusiastic raptures of Mira Bai, Chandidas 
or Chaitanya, 

After the deposition of Ahmad Shah, however, the cultivation of art 
became impossible in an insecure impoverished and decaying “capital'* of 
a few districts, and most of the painters emigrated to Faicabad and other 
residences of now independent nawabs. In the early 19th century the 
Delhi school of painting could be revived again. Under the protection 
of British sepoys and with the funds of a British pension the last two 
Mughal emperors could think of restoring at least a shadow of the 
splendour of their ancestors. And painting was obviously the least 
expensive of all arts. Thus a considerable activity was started, but it 
was merely of an imitative character, so careful, that many of its creations 


have been accepted by less trained connoisseurs as genuine works of the 
17th and early 18th centuries, though proportions, poise, expression, 
composition everywhere reveal the lack of sufficient firsthand observation. 
Nor could the artists avoid the intrusion of contemporary Afghan and 
European fashions in life as well as in art. To the latter belonged the 
oval portrait miniatures on ivory which after the Mutiny were to be, in 
the bazars, the chief survivors of this last Mughal renaissance. 

However, in the same way in which Mughal art had captured the 
Rajput courts, it became established also at the residence of the Muslim 
governors when these latter became practically independent and hereditary 
nawabs. The earliest of these provincial centres was Hyderabad where 
the Mughal style, under the influence of the previous Deccani schools, 
developed a magnificent rhythm and vivacity in the reign^ of the great 
Asaf-Jah, but quickly degenerated already under Nizam Ah. The Bengal 
school at Murshidabad and Patna cultivated a certain refined languor ; 
but after the establishment of British rule the artists had to make a 
living chiefly by working for European officials, and thus fell under the 
successive influence of Classicist, Romantic and even PreraphaeUte 
British art until they were absorbed into the modern Bengal school. 
The Qudh school ( Faizabad and Lucknow ) continued the Delhi school 
of Muhammad and Ahmad Shah's reigns. It was correct and careful, but 
of a rather academic coldness, often working older models into its pictures. 
Since Sa’adat ‘Alt Shah it began to be transformed under European 
influence, and part of the artists seem to have transferred their activities 
to Jaipur. Smaller centres have existed at Benares, Rampur, Kashmir 
(under Afghan influence ), Mena, Surat, Bhopal, Mysore, etc., and 
itinerant Mughal artists have until the 19th century frequented the 
various Rajput courts. To attempt a characterization of all these 
ephemerous style groups is impossible in the present context. 

The Late Kajput Schools in Rajputma and Bundelkhand : When 
Delhi became a mere ghost of its former splendour, the Rajput style began 
to re-emerge from the inundation of Mughal art The rajas, now 
independent, were no more impressed by an impoverished and helpless 
court the tool of whoever wanted and could misuse for his own ambitions 
the lilt shreds of past authority. The emigration of artists had also 


come to an end about 1754 Though the Mughal technique was not 
abandoned) its aesthetic interpretation relapsed more and more into the 
old Rajput course, though with a decisive difference. The Rajput courts 
had now likewise become infected by the general decadence of India, 
corrupt and voluptuous, like the Delhi of Muhammad and Ahmad Shah, 
And the old mystic-romantic themes of art and poetry had sunk down 
to a pretext and masquerade for zenana pleasures. Gods and goddesses 
are no more symbols of cosmic forces, not even their incarnations, they 
are dressed-up dancing girls and pleasure-boys. The zenith of this very 
fashionable, very mannered and artificial but also in its own way perfect 
art was reached between 1820 and 1840 when the British subsidiary 
alliances secured the leisure and necessary funds for a luxury life not yet 
affected by modern influences. In a decadent form, however, this art 
continued its life into the seventies and eighties of the last century, and in 
some states is lingering on even to-day. 

The history of the individual schools is so far little explored. Under 
Sawai Jai Singh the "Alamgin-Mughal style dominated Jaipur painting 
completely. Under Sawai Jsri Singh the first indications of returning 
Rajput ideals became visible, but in the early reign of Sawai Madho Singh 
there followed an irresistible irruption of the “Baroque” late Mughal 
taste which gave the late Jaipur style its distinctive note. Under the 
licentious Sawai Pratap Singh, Jagat Singh II and Jai Singh III the Jaipur 
style reached its very fashionable, but somewhat cold and pompous perfec¬ 
tion. Many miniatures of this time are of exceptional size, apparently 
influenced by the measurements of contemporary British engravings 
Famous are the life-size Radha-Krishna cartoons ( royal portraits of 
the same type are in the Pothl-Khana), a re-transposition of wall paintings 
and embroidered kanits into the “miniature'' technique. Towards the 
middle of the 19th century Jaipur painting became commercialized, many 
artists had already emigrated to other parts of India, the style grew crude 
and expressionless, and the subjects were not seldom of a repulsive 
coai^ness. 

Earlier Jodhpur painting had almost completely disappeared in 
consequence of Aurangzeb's occupation of the town and fort Ajit and 
Abhai Singh revived it with the help of Mugfcal artists from Delhi and 
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Ahmadabad. First under Bakht Singh the Rajput note broke through, 
to become more emphasized under Bijai Singh. At last under Man Singh 
the high style of the Jodhpur School was complete, less finished than 
the Jaipur style, and with a somewhat shrill colour scheme in which 
orange, yellow and dark green dominated, but of an overwhelming linear 
verve, with unnaturally exaggerated leaf-shaped eyes with drawn-up 
corners, full chins, heavy breasts protruding from exaggerated chests, 
wide costumes standing off like old Spanish farthingales. Here also 
some paintings are large, some even life-size, destined as wall hangings 
Vallabhacharya temples. Under Takhat Singh a mass production set 
in. of careless execution, but its linear verve is driven to the very extreme 
of rhythmic vitality. Under Man Singh religious subjects had 
predominated. §ajva. &akta, Nath ( Kanphata ) and Krishna-bhakta ; under 
his successor the never-endini? dancing girl amufements of the zenana 
occupied the entire sphere of interest. 

Closely related to the later Jodhpur school is the fCishangarh school 
which, however, had preserved into the late 18th and even early 19th 
century characteristics of the early Rajasthani style by the side of a 
certain provincialism. The late work which comprises also Targe-size 
hangings is distinguished from the Jodhpur style bv a lankness apparently 
inspired by the body constitution of raja Kalyan Singh. (Some characteristics 
of the Kishangarh school can be traced also in miniatures from Bikaner). 

The Bikaner School under Suian Sin eh had reached the pure Mush'd 
style which under Znrawar Singh became somewhat sickly and neuras¬ 
thenic. Gaj Singh revived it with the help of refugees from Delhi and 
Lahore who executed also wall paintings in the Fort Palace. But in 
his later years the Rajput tendencies came again to the foreground. 
The best and purest period of the late Rajput style was the reign of 
Surat Singh (end of the 18th and early 19th centuries) to which 
belong also the “cranes and clouds panels" published by A K. 
Coomaraswamy. Since Ratan Singh the decay set in, though even 
to-day the tradition is still alive. 

The Jaisalmer school had never been important, few paintings of 
the 18th century are known, those of the 19th excel by a wild, but undis¬ 
ciplined linear rhythm. 
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The Udaipur School in its earlier phases is still unexplored. The 
continuous wars with the Mughals had not been favourable, and the 
early revival under the tanas A roar Singh, San gram Singh II and Jagat 
Singh II showed little originality. Then the complete exhaustion of 
the state by the raids of the Marithas and Pindaris paralysed most 
artistic activities so that painting began to flourish first under British 
protection, especially under Bhim, Jawan and Sarup Singh* however, 
with all the characteristics of the decadent style of that period. 

Of the Haraotl School only fragments survive. The pure Mughal 
style was probably introduced at Bundt by Budh Singh and changed 
into the later Rajput manner in the reign of Uroed Singh. The pure late 
Rajput type was reached under Bisban Singh and degenerated under 
Ram Singh, whereas the main period of the same style at Kotah falls 
into the reigns of Umed, Kishore and Ram Singh. The school was 

not very important, and in its later creations reveals similarity with 
the Jaisalmer style. 

The early Bundela School which soon after Bir Singh Deo’s death 
had adopted the Mughal style, had not survived the rebellion of Jhujhar 
Singh against Shah] a ha n. However, several Rag mala sets are known 
which, to conclude from the type of architecture depicted, seem to come 
from Bundelkhand, C a. A. D, 1740-60; they reveal Rajput style 
tendencies surprisingly strong for that date which may have been due 
to the weakness of Mughal influence in consequence of the long 
guerrilla war. But during the hightide of Martha oppression this 
charming school withered away and was late in the century superseded 
by late Mughal imports. They dominate even in the ceiling frescoes 

iv t I 3 ? Lakshmi - N ^ayan Temple of Orchha- The miniatures 
published by N. C, Mehta, though revealing a very individual note, are 
characteristic of the late reign of Shatrujit Singh ( 1762-1801 ), but 
not of the average style of the late Daria school. 

7^1 f. Mnrrtfhtt Sthw *During their victorious campaigns all over 
India under BajI RSo I and BilSj! Bajt RSo the MarSthas began to 
appreciate and imitate the arts and luxuries of the other Indian courts 
for which purpose they employed, in a very eclectic manner. Mughal, 
Rajput, Gujarati and South Indian artists. The portraits of early 
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M a rath a rulers and leaders reveal not much quality or individual style. 
However, in the late 18th century also a distinctive Maratha school 
of painting developed, a degenerated, and rather boorish variety of 
the late Rajput style. Of greater interest are the Maratha underglass 
paintings which came into fashion under Sawai Madho Rio and Baji 
Rao II. They represent a Chinese import, and in successive examples 
the transition from Chinese to Rajput, Maratha and at last European 
types can easily be followed. 

Thu Kfintjra School : Already the invasion of Nadir Shah, 1737-38, 
had induced some Mughal artists to flee from the Panjab to the Beib 
Valley. They found a refuge with Govardhan Chand of Guler, the small, 
but senior Katoch state south-west of Kangra, and founded the Guter 
school of painting. But when Ahmad Shah Durrani devastated the Panjab 
in campaign after campaign, Mughal civilization there came to an end. 
The painters working for the naweb's court at Lahore emigrated to 
Bikaner and other Rajput states, but the minor masters had to be content 
with finding jobs in the Himalayan Rajput states. Thus after 1750 small 
Mughal schools turned up in Punch, Ramnagar. Basohli, Chamba, Kangra , 
Mandl and even Garhwal. The style of most of these is very provincial, 
only Punch and “Kangra" reveal a decent standard. Within a decade 
or two all of them again disappeared, superseded or assimilated into the 

new Pahan-Rajput style of “Kangra’. 

Kangri then was still a Mughal Fort, but the Katoch rajas who 
then resided at Alamnur. Tirs-S man pur and Nadi un became the leading 
power of the Beas Valley already before they recaptured the capital of 
their ancestors. Under Ghamand Chand < 1751-751 the style of the 
immigrated Mughal painters was transformed into the thoroughly Rajput, 
early Kangra style which, though rather crude and timid in line, colour, 

movement and expression, already foreboded all the characteristics of its 

classical phase under Sansar Chand It between 1775 and 1806. The high 
Kangra school melodious, bright, romantic, in many ways comparable to 
the Sienese Trecentists of Italy, is one of the finest expressions of Indian 
art. It lacks grandeur and tragedy, but it evokes the raptures of a 
dreamland of love, not genuinely mystic, but neither sensuous : pure and 
healthy where all nature sings with the happy heart. 
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Already in the eighties the Kangra style expanded over all the 
surrounding states, and when the Gurkha war dispersed most of Sansar 
Chand’s artists, many local schools arose, from Basohli to GarhwaL Most 
famous of these later artists has become Mola-Ram ( 1750-1833 ), the 
great master of Garhwal who started in the “Basohli” manner ( 1769 ff, ), 
experimented in the Mughal technique ( 1771 ff.) and finally brought to 
perfection the Kangra style of the beginning 19th century. 

The Gurkha war ( 1806-13) bad broken the power of the hill 
Rajputs, and the Sikh conquest following on it broke this art. State after 
state was annexed, and those still surviving lived, impoverished and 
exhausted, in daily fear of extinction and, what seemed worse, of being 
dishonoured by the plebeian Sikhs, “Kangra" art did not die, but it grew 
old. Its happy, gallant and romantic spirit was broken, it became formal, 
solemn and over-ornamental, like a heavy dream sought in drugs in order 
to forget the nightmare of life, 

Sikh Painting : I n this late form “Kangra” painting was taken 
over by the Sikhs, at that time rather vulgar upstarts, boisterous, realistic, 
puritan. There was no room for Rajput romanticism and mystic 
symbolism. Like the early Mughals they appreciated a realistic portrait, 
enjoyed a foul zenana jest, or could use a few religious pictures where 
Hindu mythology had intruded into the Sikh cult. Later they began 
to appreciate the whole range of Kangra themes, like the Hindus 
living under that rule. But then the Sikh kingdom was already 
disintegrating and Indian painting everywhere declining fast. 

The End ■ Through the whole second half of the 19th century tradi¬ 
tional Indian painting was dying a lingering death. With every railway 
canal or trunk road foreign goods came in, not yet in large quantities', 
but just the type of luxury articles likely to alter the tastes of rulers 
nobles and nch merchants, of all those who had been the employers,' 
and customers of the native artists. Even where new artistic predilections 
were not awakened the former sureness of taste and connoisseurship 
disappeared; demands for new techniques, for perspective and strict 
nature imitation, for light and shadow, for exotic “Western" accessories 
and other inessential superficialities came up. But they did not offer any 
substitute for the perfect line, rhythm, colour harmony, strength of 
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expression and suggestion of some higher reality behind the visible things 
of this world. And these are the essence of all art, and had been the 
essence also of Indian art through the centuries whatever technical short¬ 
comings and conventions those styles of a Mediaeval society may have 
had. Thus painting was relegated to the bazar, however without becoming 
a real folk art; it is now disappearing without hope for a revival, though 
it may help to inspire a new national art. 
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GANDHiJl ON ART 

By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


Many people carry the impression that Gandhiji had no sense of art 
or of beauty in him ; that his life was $o rigidly drilled and spartan in 
character that there was no room left for any of the softer graces of life. 
Among those who formerly shared such a view, the artist Nandalat Bose 
was one. But there was an occasion when Nanda Babu had an 
opportunity of completely revising his opinion in this respect. 

It was during one of the Congress sessions that Nandahl Bose had 
been invited by Gandhiji himself to undertake the tisk of decoration with 
such materials and genius as was available in the surrounding villages. 
An exhibition in which village arts and crafts were displayed, had just 
been opened and Gandhiji came to visit the stalls. When he entered the 
exhibition, Nanda Babu was there to receive him. Everything had not 
yet been completely arranged, and a few retouches yet remained to be 
made here and there. As Gandhiji entered the room, the first remark 
that he made, put the artist and his co-workers there almost to shame. 
Beneath one of the tables on which the exhibits had been arranged, there 
was a tin bucket which had been hurriedly shoved into a corner before 
the distinguished guest arrived, Gandhiji noticed the thing and remarked 
that it fitted very badly with the atmosphere of the place. It was, of 
course, immediately removed. 

Nanda Babu accompanied Gandhiji as he moved from one table to 
another examining the exhibits carefully- It was indeed surprising to find 
him take such a keen interest at each of the objects, as well as about 
the men who had been responsible for their manufacture. But, within a 
few minutes time, Nanda Babu noticed that Gandhiji had become absent- 
minded and stood gazing at the earthen floor of the exhibition hall. 
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The hall had a thatch of leaves, which shut out the sky rather imperfectly. 

It was a bright, sunny day ; and the beams of sunlight which had made 
their way through the leaves succeeded in creating a playful pattern upon 
the dull grey of the earthen floor, Gandhiji stood gazing at this, an 
then broke the silence with the remark, “Nandalal, you cannot make 

anything approaching this, can you ? 

It was then that Nanda Babu realized in a flash how deep a sense ot 
the beautiful Gandhiji carried in his bosom. It might have needed no 
outward form or symbol for its satisfaction, but it was there all the same. 
Perhaps its primary function was to transform Gandhis own life an 
character until it shone like a poem of great beauty and of epic grandeur. 

It was only on very rare occasions that Gandhi was ever called 
upon to express his views on art. But there did come such occasmns 
Xen he said all that was significant in Lis own judgement about ‘hm 
aspect of life. We can do no better than share with the reader a number 
of such passages as they will throw an unexpected light on tins aspect of 

hiS th The h te' are two aspects of things-the outwatd and the inward 
It is purely a matter of emphasis with me. The outward has no meaning 
except in so far as it helps the inward. All true art .s thus the express^ 
of the soul. The outward forms have value only in so far as Ly 
1 expression of the inner spirit in man. Art of that nature ha 
the greatest appeal for me. But I know that many call themselves 
artists, and are recognised as such, and yet in then works there 

absolutely no trace of the soul's upward urge and unrest. 

All true art must help the soul to realise its inner self. In mj 
own case I find that I can do entirely without external forms m y 
W's teJhsilion. My room ma, have hiank walls 1 and I may even 

dispense with the roof, so that I may gate out upon the s arty h 

a i t w stretch in an unending expanse of beauty, wna 

conscious art of man can give me the panoramic scenes 

before me when I look up to the sky above with all its shining stars 

Th" h"wevet. does nor mean that I refuse to accept the value of 

productions of art, genetally accepted as such hut of 

feel how inadequate these ate compared with the eternal symbol, o 
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beauty in Nature. These productions of man’s art have their value 
only so far as they help the soul onward towards self-realization. 

All truths, not merely true ideas, but truthful faces, truthful 
pictures, or songs, are highly beautiful. People generally fail to see 
beauty in truth, the ordinary man runs away from it and becomes blind 
to the beauty in it. Whenever men begin to see beauty in truth, then 
true art will arise. 

Truly beautiful creations come when right perception is at work. 
If these moments are rare in life they are also rare in art. — Young India, 
13.1124, p. 377, 

True art takes note not only of form but also of what lies behind. 
There is an art that kills and an art that gives life. True art must be 
evidence of happiness, contentment and purity of its authors.— Young 
India. 11.8.21, p. 253. 

We have somehow accustomed ourselves to the belief that art is 
independent of the purity of private life. I can say with all the 
experience at my command that nothing could be more untrue. As 
I am nearing the end of my earthly life I can say that purity of life is 
the highest and truest art The art of producing good music from a 
cultivated voice can be achieved by many, but the art of producing 
that music front the harmony of a pure life is achieved very rarely.— 1 - 
Ilarijnn. 19238, p. 10, 


kharavela as king and builder 

by ft + M e BAftUA 

The name of Kharavela as the greatest monarch and ruler of &hnga 
has been well-known Since it was correctly read by Bhagawanlal lndraji 
and made out from the Hathigumpha and Manchapur, Cave Inserts 

He does not stand alone as the donor of the caves on the twin h 

Udavagiri and Khandagiri ( Kumari-Kumara-parvams) on the Khnrda 

Road .taut two miles north-west from the Lmgara, Temple of 

’ • district of Puri. There ate other donors including 

Bhuvane&war in the district or run Tffcnravela. 

his chief queen, king Kudepa, probablj son and successor of Kharaseto. 

hBs. s»s*SsSkSS 

katas appear to he later additions- The res > eIMVate d in 

Kharavela's time. Alrogether how -n^^w^ 

^liTravsb's tinis WS otinot £3.y« t pi. tYit* 

Visible on the two hills are enough forour present 

tr*L oi-e-hewn 

SZVSt TdSnguished ,- £ * « th - 

“r:eSr 

is distinctively a Jaina emblem, rTi-rhafikam who were the great 

the Arahants and Siddhas meaning the Tirthankaras 

12 
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pioneers and founders of the Jaina religious order and school of thought. 1 
The recluses for whom the caves were made are described as those who 
professed their faith in the Arahants. 1 Kharavela is represented as a lay 
worshipper of the Arhata saints who had completely exhausted the 
cause of gliding in the course of transmigration and fulfilled the ascetic 
vows. 5 They were high personages well-established in the principles of 
piety and conduct, honoured, wise,—the revered ascetics and sages.* 
Although the Ajlvikas too passed as Arahants or Arhatas. and as cave- 
idlers, they do not appear to have been in view of the inscriptions of 
Ira vela and his queen consort. The earlier inscriptions of Asoka 
and Dasaratha go rather to prove that if the Ajlvikas were meant, they 
we^re distinctly mentioned as such. The occurrence of the word Nigamtha 
( Nirgrantha ) would have decided once for alt the case in favour of the 
Jiina recluses. In its absence the question is to be kept open until 
something derisive is forthcoming, If we decide the matter in favour of 
the Jainas, we have yet to answer the question concerning their sect. 
The Hathigumphl Inscription seems to represent them as the Samghiyas* 
who were yapujavakas" ( 'yapa-udyapakas')” during the rainy season. If 
these really mean a clue to their identity, it is possible to connect them 
with the adherents of a Yapana-samgha. 7 

The purpose of the caves was the same as that of the ‘kubhls' in 
the Barabar and Nagarjum Hill-caves dedicated by Asoka and Dasaratha 
to the Ajivikas, and it was to provide shelters for the saintly recluses 
who needed them during the rains ('vasasitani varshlsritanam'). 
In the inscriptions other than the HathigumphI the caves are denoted 


1. 'Bhrtffarati BiMtft' tit 'ViiiUm-patlnartl 1 , 1, 1,1. 

2. MarwhapaH Cave Inscription o! KhSrav*!*’, Chief Qn.ii : ‘Amhn^paaMfaaip Kalinfftaip 

nmnmitv kMtaip*. Wrongly trad “ A r»b» jptvpn lild ly a', bv R. P. Benerji. 

s. HSthiguapbi InlerljstfCfi, line 14 i Vmhate (hi] pahthln n -S tt t,uiiletlt „-ohin*v 4 tir>i 

4. IWd , tin □ l S : ‘*alt ittvib ItSn nn 1 ... ‘Sub! n b ip in peal 4*1 n 

5. Ibid., line is : “caipgbfyanani', 

6. Ibid., line 1« * “yflpuj [i] 

7 . The ydpMh.«rdpaulr* Bainshn fa Known a* a Jaina wW diaUnotive efiUMMstrtiM 
connect them wlih the SrotdimlM* rsthei than with the Digambaoj. Th„ inscription contain* certain 
pbraaeologies, ^iFblaRfleii’ and tie like, that aw definite!;,- Jeina, 
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by the word 'lens' (Sk* layana’) and the full? equipped aie 

to have consisted of a ‘pasada’ ( facade in the shape o an open P 
verandah ). ‘fcothl’ ( inner chamber or chambers in the shape o 
cells), and‘jeyya* ( pent-roof in the shape of a xe s e • , 

Hathigumpha Inscription itself they are called 'nisidiya ( line , 

‘jivadeha-s(a)yika’ ( shelters for embodied souls 1- ey were 

intended to serve as places for comfortable bodily rest* It^ dearly 
stated that the caves were excavated for the 3( * onirn ■ a hundre d 
Samghiva ( Satnghtka > recluses, ascetics and sages bailing hirteenth 

(i e, all) Quarters* This laudable work was done n 

“ g "‘ , to“p1<^S > T«ar»d as his last memorable wo*. KhSjala 
caused to be built at the cost of 73.00,000 a magnificent religious edifice 
which was provided with a beryl chamber (hall ) with • 

floor and painted ceiling 1 and it, walls partitioned by the best ot 

artistic shill into sixty-four panels coMaming the Qut oj sekrt 

music.* And for this purpose stones had to-be qu *varakara- 

quarries and -.leered from a vast and 

samuthapitahl on tht Kumirl Hill ( Udayagiri 1 

s^g° P rVeat for the Arahsnts or Srhatas <' Arahata-nisidiya- 
samipe pabhare )■ 


■.jeTtft' il* the SB»* t>I ,, tapteJ!tl»bla ,, < E. L, \°\- 7fTIT ’^ ’ ^ ^ rt ppoM tlut Aa «**■ 

a ****-“• -sire I. 

*•“* T ,i. *»*u •** , *“* I *‘ L 
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Evidently then the last mentioned work achieved by Kharavela 
in the world of religious architecture at an enormous cost stood apart 
from the rock-cut residential caves. To accomplish it choicest stones 
had to be procured as materials and the best available skill of art to be 
employed* The pithy description in his inscription places before us 
a clear idea of its costliness and a vivid picture of its magnitude and 
grandeur. The beryl hall with its colonnades of pillars was spacious 
enough to allow its walls to be bedecked with sixty-four panels* each 
presenting a piece of sculpture* As for its cost, 75,00,000, we can easily 
ascertain what was really meant* Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has 
conclusively shown that '‘in early Buddhist works when any big sums of 
money are specified, no name of coin is adduced, that of ‘karshapana* being 
understood as is quite clear by its occasional mention. 'Karshapana’ was, 
therefore, looked upon as the standard coin." 1 Dr. V, S. Agrawala, too, 
has successfully established the same fact while commenting on Panini's 
Sutras, IV, 5* 135, V. 1, 27, V, 1, 23 and the 'Mahabbarata' expressions : 
‘ayam sahasra-sammito vaiyaghrab’ (Sabha, 54. 4) and Catena nishka- 
ganitam sahasrena casammitam’( AnuMsana, 93. 437 )? Thus the cost 
of the great erection amounted to 75,00,000 ‘Karshapanas’ or punch- 
marked silver coins. 

Unfortunately a portion of the description of the great edifice 
cannot be made out from the existing inscription 1 and a portion is missing 
for good. Even from what now remains of it, it cannot be doubted 
that the memorable erection was a shrine or temple without any image 
installed in it. I went through the manuscript of a ‘Purana’ in the 
possession of a local Panda of Bhuvaneswar in which the present Lmgaraj 
Temple of the place is claimed to have been erected by Kharavela, I 
could not place any reliance on it as it seemed to me to be a modem 
composition. The manuscript is purchased for the Mayurbhanj State 
Library. One striking fact about the Lihgarij Temple is the absence 


Ih ^Ancleni lodim NnmMmatbi', CiL Univ^ilty, p m 79, 

3- 'AbqaU of the Bhaniarkar Orion**! Bcutrcb VoL 287 l 

3, Probably the In!*ttd*a nam* for tfat ndHta r chotij*\ 
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£ a r:r^ 

Ld L Vc prototype end precursor of the present reotp.es of 
the w er caves on Udayagiti, four only, nautely the 

Hr?-sr r «d-:. Ja ^ a - zx ^ 

in - --asi-ars 

;5S3KIS?i*;. m H» r£ it's.:'," 

stones. ,, , - known &f£ 0 II modem* The 

The names by w ^ e such names , They are significant, 

inscriptions do n « t C ™ ^ intelligently devised to suggest what 
nevertheless, inasmuch as y features o£ the excavations to 

appear at first sight to e t e Udayagiri bearing Kharavela’s 

which they app^ fltal appearance with its 

inscription is calkd Hath g P , Another cave is called Chhota 

haosiu* bto« sugeestmj a stttntg e ep two seated figures 

HirhigumphS for havtng tab» *“ rf ^ cave donJKd by Khtovela's 

of young elephants. T e J p " Manchapuri and the corns ponding 

chief queen is appropna ely A A sma il cave bears 

lower storey donated by ng ^ ,^P apj>earance is a tiger-face 

the name of Vyaghragump _ The caves called SarpagumpH, 

w itbi«.g.pi n ^ourhandd^^va te their cog,™ re spec 
Ajageragumpha and™ 6 ^ ^ ^ constr i c tor, and the frontal face 

tively a snake-hood,t S cobra, the boa constrictor and 

of a frog. the caves were 

p-- r 

^de) is suggested no. only 
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by the fact of its applying to the upper storey of the cave concerned 
but by a frieze containing a lively picture of a flying Vidyadhara on the 
wall of its verandah. 

The Jaya-Vijaya 1 cave on the slope of Udayagiri and on the left 
side of the Ranigumpha derives its name from the standing figure of 
its two sentinels wearing high boots, each of them being therefore, 
the typical Sun-god. The name of Ranigumpha is devised for the 
other cave guarded by a similar sentinel since it appears at its first sight 
and from its architectural design, sculptural decoration, quadrangular 
courtyard and size to have been a residence for a queen. Similarly the 
name of Anantagumpha is applied to a small cave on Khandagiri on 
account of the fact that the outer side of its door bears the figure of 
two crawling serpents facing opposite directions. It might as well have 
been called the Suryagumpha on account of its having for its distinctive 
feature a noteworthy sculptural representation of the Sun-god driven 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses, The modernity of the names is 
evident from the name, Durgagumpba, devised for a cave on Khandagiri 
having at its entrance a figure of Durga which is an addition of recent 
times. 

The residential caves and the great shrine are the excavations and 
erection in which KharaveSa and his wife and family were personally 
interested as lay worshippers of the Arahants and lay supporters of the 
Arhata recluses. Consistent with his principle of religious toleration. 
Khar a vela caused the 'devayaUnas* ( Hwen Thsangs ‘Deva temples*) to 
be repaired. These abodes of the gods and demi-gods must have been 
popular places of worship other than the Jaina shrines ( chaityas ) ; they 
were ‘Hindu temples' as we now call them. As may be ascertained from 
literary and monumental evidences, these old-world sanctuaries mostly 
consisted of the Yaksha and Naga shrines. The pantheon must have 
included in it £ri (Lakhi of the Hithigumphi Inscription), and Siva 


1 J&7b icd Vijayi «;< the [-’jjtn&j c! Viiicublh&ffizl ox lk* pmdliicil city 

oJ VllbpD, 
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and Vishnu among others The very first work of importance done by 
Kharavela since his coronation as the great king of Kalihga and in 
the first year of his reign was the thorough repair of the capital city called 
Khihira, and of all its residential and religious buildings, parks and gardens, 
including the banks of its famous Rishitala Tank ( I&itala-tadaga-padiyo ). 
I The gate-houses and walls ( gopuia-pakara ) mentioned in this connection 

are to be associated as much with some of the residential buildings 
as with the temples in the city. The gate-houses and gate-towers 
^ containing the figurines of the goddess of Luck in their niches { Jathara- 

lakhila-gopurSm siharani) erected in the twelfth regnal year at the cost 
of a hundred visikas ( measures or coins of gold and silver ) are significant 
as proving the existence of what was later to become the South 
Indian style of temple architecture terminology, in the capital of 
Kalihga, 

In addition to these works of piety, Kharavela caused to be built 
in his 9th regnal year a new royal palace by the name of “The Great 
Victory Palace” (Mahavijaya-pasada) at the cost of 38 , 00,000 
(Karshapanas), while the work of repair of the capital city cost him 
35,00,000 (, Karshapanas ), Thus the cost of erection of the great shrine 
( 75,00,000 ) was a little less than the double of that of the palace, a fact 
which eloquently speaks of the preponderance of religious architecture 
over secular and semi-secular ( residential and sepulchral} in royal as 
well as popular estimation of the age. Evidently the new royal palace 
was built on the two banks of a stream called Prachi ( Prachi: ‘ubhaya- 
PiachT-tate’ V This palace had, like other royal palaces, the Vaijayanta 
Palace of Indra for its heavenly prototype, and its very name is suggestive 
of this fact* 

If such be Kharavela's historical position as a builder, it may be 
worth while to reconsider his position as an Indian monarch and ruler. 
He is represented in his Hathigumpha inscription of 17 lines as well as 
in that of his chief queen as a paramount sovereign of Kalihga, To all 


l. Sectitfl plat*, awUcm I la 'Select Inscription*' edited by D. C. SScga:, Yal. I, C*L UnlrcitUy, 
btlvatn pp. i&a s ^* 
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appearance, KaliAga of his rime is the same country as that which, was 
conquered and annexed by Asoka in the latter half of the third century 
B, C. in about 251 B. C. Kalinga was known to Asoka as a country which 
remained unconquered and independent before the 8th year of his reign 
( R, E. Xlil). It is roughly cc-extensive with the modern province of 
Orissa if we judge it by its extension along the sea-coast from the river 
Vaitarani in the north-east to the Languliya in the south-west. Its 
ancient traditional capital, known as Dantapura ( Dantagula, Dantakura, 

Palura )* was situated in the south, near about Chicacole, while in Asoka’s / 

time Tosali ( Dhauii ) became the headquarters of the northern or major 

division and Samapa in the district of Ganjam that of the southern or 

minor division of the province. In Kharavela’s time the capital of 

Kalinga was Khiblra ( Kalinganag a ri-Khiblra ; line 3 ), a name having a 

verbal affinity with Khiching, Khijjinga of the Bbanja copper-plates in 

the state of Mayurbhanj, It cannot be located fat in the south, even 

anywhere in the district of Ganjam. It had its connection with a river 

neat it by a canal opened up three hundred years 1 hack by a king called 

Nanda ( 'Namda-raja-oghatita' ). It was brought into the heart of this 

capital by its further extension from the Tanasuliya Road ( Tanasuliya- 

vata). The name of this road is Odiya, and it seems to have been a 

local name for the Tosali Road. From the location of the new royal 

palace, it appears that the capital was situated on the banks of a stream 

then as now known by the name of Prachn 2 The city had within it the 

famous tank called Isitala-tadaga mentioned in the Jama’Brihat Kalpasutra* 

ascribed to Bhadrabahu 3 and placed in the Sailapura city of the territory 

of Tosali. the major or northern division of Asoka’s province of 


I* The elpr^sfenmay be t&kon. also to Bon cue hundred find three years* But 
normally U aUnd* for three hundred! years, cb 'MahibhiiraLV,, H- 15, ISG I L tribhic TAfeba-fiiUir 
hakm* 

2, Mr. Firamujindi Acbarya, Superintendent of Archac^lcgy, Mnyurbhanj State, wTlle* to me 
to say thcie if a flvor cabled FxSehf en the north era part of the Fori district shewing minj tec? plea 
in rains en tta both bicska. It flows south wirdi within five oe *ii mill* eut from the Ljhgar&ja Temple. 

3 + Thij La really a mudi later compel Stiws attributed Lo Bfendiabllm whs ii iafd to have 
ffcnriihed in the time el ChindmgupU Slautja, 
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Kaliftga. Thus seen, the Tosali area could not but be the outer zone of 
the city of Khiblra, a local non-Aryan equivalent of Sailapura 1 * * 4 just as 
Khichinga may be that of Sailasringa. Like Khibtra, the name of the 
dty, the personal names of Kharavela, Kudepa and Vadukha seem quite 
alien and outlandish to the world of Sanskrit unless they be respectively 
the dialectical equivalent of the Pali Kalaveja 1 and the Sanskrit Kudeva 
and Vatuka. 

Kharavela is extolled as a great scion of the Cheta or Cheti race 
which could boast of a long line of royal sages, may be from Vasti 
( Uparichara V He is connected with the Mahameghavahana dynasty 
and represented as the third kinfl in the ditect line of the royal family of 
Kalinga* His chief queen was the daughter of one king Lalaka of 
Hathisaha/ of a neighbouring but hitherto unknown territory. It appears 
that this queen and her two sons, the elder king Kudepa and the younger 
prince Vadukha, cooperated in completing the Manchapun group of caves. 
We have no record as yet of Kharavela to take us beyond the 14th year 


1. ‘Prthnt SCft]pa*titfV, «liud by Cb»tnrrij»y» *nd FwijB'rijiyi*, Bbri AtUMisJ* G*«n.b 

Bptmnat* Serial No, 84 . Vvh 111. p. 8flS h nnv SU9*31Kl: 

Toflali visfcfl— | 

•Belttpu™ IihAU^tnml hotl mUbllilrS [ Sa^hiiylSi.RUjr* oomn,: ‘TcfllW * »T 

mgut )lUlU»4l|tlII Dim. T*t» »nin vaobo bbiiyftn loko" «b|i»blkftrnab P 

knOfcT 1 * . 

TEili gaei to pMTo that KfcftnTvVi capital RhlhTra wa* fnels a local nop-Ary an word lor Uaptita 

Ckhi=m\u\ htn. hilly* 'hiin-^drR 1 t\ ui tiio piiiLiu4i«* wmi % roofed t^ok ip Twii m* the 

Tank mentioned by Eaddbaghotfa (Fapattoba.-Clldapl, 1, p, 17S). Awarding to tbo Bfihiit 
Kalpwifti* 1 , tho $lihJ ot fiailnjiOi* Id TW1 wh ft «cr*d Valiko Unk to which the pwpto ot 
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Blndu Sorovic oft tba north ilde cf the Llfigardj Temple of Bhu**TiBiwfcr evidently the p ao* 
of tbaBseht Twjdga ot old il iha iacrtd tank, while the aTiolent Utlh Itfl^lf h* cenrideullj 

identified with tho big tank now known o* Kaoaalj* Gangfi, the blgg^t in the legality, which la now 
completely lilted up and lioa tkt a dlitanoo cf about two mile* lonth^rait from the Linger*] Tempi*. 
The annual ooPffregatloia of pilgrim* and rtfiton a?snmad the form □* a large ‘molA 1 or fair* 
a p Mah&T*ip8a |, p is# KL 

a. E. F. Jayaiwal mdi—Vdjiil-Vai n-kula-nntfqrito* - I road " iftflil r*( ip^a-kula-Tlnl^rito', 

4. Tatiya Kalii|iga^rA>vaijaa purtia-ynge 1 . 

S Aco. to R, D* Bancrioa'i reading! el king L*lAka gr* niton ot HathitAb* ( Haftislipba )■ 
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of his reign or any literary tradition to tell us anything about the royal 
dynasty after Kudepa. 

Kh a ra vela's time may be determined on the following data of 
chronology t 

1. Close resemblance of the rhythmical prose diction of the 
HathigumpM Inscription with that of the Pali ‘Milindapanha* to be dated 
in 500 B. E, ( ca* A. D. 17 }, say the 1st century. 

2. close palaeographic similarity between this inscription and the 
Naraghat Cave Inscriptions of the time of &atakarni I ; 

3. first rise of the Andhra-Satakarnis placed by the Putinas 
immediately after the fall of the Kinviyana-Sungabhrityas and 304 years 
from the date of Chandragupta Maurya’s accession, say in 29 
B & ( 323-294) ; 

4 contemporaneity of Kharavela with one Satakami, say &atakarni P 
whose territory was by-passed by the former when he had marched west 
to terrorise the city of Asika from the bank of the river Kanhabemna 
( Krishna ); 

5. contemporaneity of Kharavela with Bahasatimita ( Brihaspati- 
roitra), king of Magadha, better Ahga-Magadha, who is probably 
mentioned as the nephew of king Ashadhasena of Ahichchhatra in one of 
the Pabhosa Cave Inscriptions ; 

6. contemporaneity of Kharavela with a Greco-Bactrian ruler 
( Yavana-raja ) whose name appears to he (H) i (ra) inavo 2 corresponding 
to Heramayo ( Greek Ermaiou ) of the legend on the coins of Hennaios 
( ca, A. D. 20-30 ), and not Diroita as made out by Dr, Sten Konow and 
identified with Dame trios, son of Euthydemos- 

7. posteriority of the sculptures in the caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri tv those of the Bharbut and earlier Bodhgaya stone-railings 
from the chronological as well as the stylistic point of view. 


1* (A D 4-1* ) uccGrdmR |o the Futi^nl. P*fgifcer* ‘Dju&iillfil Ol tbs KmU Age-', pp, 7-0.7 JL 

'The name? a* nt>W made ant b f mo &z?niiEls of foot Altera and the bit Iwo leLttrrf 
definite? *m a?o p qt *mdTO 1 » B. C* Ulca&ri Flaw, ratio® IL 
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It goes without saying that all the above data of chronolcsi> 'point 
to one and the same conclusion, namely^ that Kharavelas reign ^egan 
and probably also ended in the first quarter of the first century 
It is in vain that Jayaswal has tried to identify the Magadha ruler 
Brihaspatimitra with Pushyamitra who is known as the traditional 
founder of the Sunga dynasty. The Greco-Bactrian king Dememos must 
he ruled out of court not only because his name does not occur in 
Kharavela’s incription but also on the ground that his activities reinmne 
confined to the western side of the Snlaiman range. L uraija 
of the turn kings is altogether misleading. It is very strange m dee a 

that the Puranas take no notice of the several Mitra ln S s w ° 
mention in inscriptions and on coins. The word mitra is mvaria y 
surname-like part of their persoral names, but this is not t e ca ... 
all the Wgas mentioned in the Puranas. We must at 
the business of the Seninl Pushyamitra as the founder of the bunv 
dynasty which supplanted the Maurya if he were the 
as Marshall Pushyamitra of the Ayodhya Stone Inscription of Dtanada 
or Dhanadeva. Here Pushyamitra is introduced as a performer o 
horse-sacrifices, and. Dhanada Dhanadeva.* the ruler of Kosala and so 
of Phalgudeva, as the sixth man in descent from the illustrious 
( Senapatih ).* Thus ‘mitra* is not the common surname-like 
to all the names. The pure Sanskrit diction of the record and its Brahmi 
letter-forms cannot but connect it with an age which witnessed the 
production of Rudtadaman's Junigadh Rock Inscription of A ft 13U- 
The discovery of an inscription representing any Indian monarc 
performer of^a hotse-sacnfice save and except about the ° 

the Christian eta and latat is unexpected. If the P« or ”* n “ .j u 
horse-sacrifice by a Pushyamitra were mentioned by Paranja 1 _ ^ 

placed after Christ. On other grounds Dr. D. C. Sircar t 


Thfi tomtit lotto* *ton« <■ mlttod . _ ... . , h .. ht haoJi KwiBttf- 

. The .fart. Intotp'totkm ot th. m P r«»toc fee*.* P-ItJ-inU*,. •■"**“* 

.. «■“ 

has PargiUt, op, ril»t p. 31- 
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justified in placing the present te« of the -Mahibhishya' somewhere in 
the second century A. D. 1 * 3 * 

Among the earlier Mstras, Bribaspatimitra was definitely a 
rival and contemporary of Kharavela’s. If Bahasarimita of the 
Hathigumpha Inscription, represented as the king of Maga ia ( *■ _ a ^ a 
raja), be one and the same ruler as Bahasarimita of the Pabhosa ave 
Inscription, represented as nephew of king Ashadhasena of Ahichchhatra. 
as seems most likely 5 , the relevancy of the mention of his name 
presumably lay in the fact that the cave was excavated by his maternal 
uncle within his dominion. 1 The case in point is afforded by t e 
Bhaxhut East Gateway Inscription in which the donor, king Dhanabhuti, 
had to mention the name of the Suiiga territory, inasmuch as the place 
where the erection was made was situated within it ( Suganam raje ). 
The donor himself, as may be inferred from some of the Mathura 
Inscriptions, belonged to the Mathura region which abutted on the 
Suiiga territory. Similarly in the other instance, Ahichchhatra and 
Mitra dominions were neighbouring but independent territories. 

Brihaspatimitra as king of Magadha or Ariga-Magadha had at least 
two predecessors, namely, Brahroamitra whose queen Nagadevi donated 


1, D. C. Sircar. 'Indian Historical Quarterly’, Vol. XV (1993), ff. S33. nr. Slrear’i to-'l 
fentfon 1» that Ffttanjali himself wet a contemporary of FaihyamStra-Sohga, but hi* work, the 
OTigliJftl 'MnbSbMihyn.’, HI reeked and euUtROd later by »tly RiammerleOI of hi. OWE iob»l. Tit 
Century data for the extent !wm of tie work ( wbiob it not «*itier than the 2nd centory A. D,), 
is bated cm inch fact* *« : (11 ntewi to lit Sake* nod Ye van** (Greek.) m two foreign peoples who 
bocame Hlaiuitad and counted al the beat among lie fjOdraso! lbs time ( Comra : II. 4. 10 1 ; 

(9) MtoiOcfl to a fully dsreloped form of tho VySha-doctrlne of ibe Sfltratae which ti not ineeible 
In any pw-CbH.Hftn Indian inscription. The gnunmaliosl example. ‘lift Praihynml t rftip yiJftylinftV, 
to been qneted from the work el an earlier poet wbo ■'wrote after the epic legend of Septra end bii 
.(me baa become quit* femottlT In the Opinion of L, de 1ft Vallea PonrelE ( ’L'lnds *nx Wmpi de. 
Menryai’. etc, pp, l99f.). '‘Fetaiijali wm* later end probably much later than tie middle of tb* 7ai 
century before tie ( Christian ) ere.” 

2_ TfCTfl 1, . cIom affintty between the two Inscription, ft. regard. their IftQfEftRB end palaeography 

3 , The occurrence of the proper na me ©daka xrlthont the suffix correctly ms.de cut a. yet in the 

nabbed Cave Inicrlptien on the rook onteldo creates a difficulty when U ti taken to denote the flltb 

Saflgft ruler of tb* Pnrigat. Obrionsly the mention of another tmtonoeoled ruler In the report te dot 
necessary, and tTdik#, like Khnlatika of A*ok»*« Third Ear it bar Hill Cate Inscription, may to treated M 
tv.?, name of the rook ; Udftka (li), Eba f latlkaei % 
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an important pillar of the old Bodhgaya stone-railing and indtagnimitra 
whose elderly queen Kurangi largely donated this particular erection 
in the country and, kingdom of Magadha. The very first pillar of the 
Bharhut outer stone-railing was similarly donated by Chapadevi, wife 
of Revatimitra, evidently a prince of the Mitra royal house of Vidisa, 
These Mitras were not Buddhists by their religious faithi although 
tolerant enough to allow their wives to donate Buddhist foundations. 
But none of them is extolled as a performer of a horse-sacrifice. The 
performance of a horse-sacrifice gained in prominence in the Indian 
inscriptions under the influence of the Great Epic legends in its later 
redaction. 

The Hlthigumpha Inscription not only refers to a Nanda King 
(Namdaraja) who had opened a canal from the Tanasullya Road to 
connect it with a river near by some three hundred years (in a round 
figure ) before the regular reign of Kharavela but affords us a clue to his 
connection with the kingdom of Magadha or Anga-Magadha along 
with his suzerainty over Kalihga. Immediately after the statement 
concerning the fact of subduing the Magadha king Bribaspatimitra and 
before that concerning the riches brought from Ahga-Magadha there 

* occurs a statement which was read by Jayaswal as : ‘Nam data ja-mtam 

cha Ka(i i m )ga-J i na-sa m ni ve sa m‘ and taken to mean that Kharavela 
brought back to Kalihga the Jina image of Kalihga which was taken away 
by the Nanda king. This is unacceptable now, because, first of all, the 
word ‘samnivesa’ never means an image, and, secondly* the reading is 

P wrongi The third letter of the word read as‘Kalihga’is other than ga^j 

it is clearly 'ra’ and more accurately ‘tu(ip)\ One must read 1 Namdarajani- 
tam cha KaOimJga’ as ‘Na(m)daraja-ninhavam cha(ka)tum\ For the 
combined letter to be now read *nha\ we have to compare it with that 
in the word Kanhabeipna in line 4 l . 

Kharavela did something very important in Magadha in the interests 
of the Nanda royal line, although what was actually done cannot be 
clearly made out f it is just to be imagined or conjectured from the trend 


f 1. D* a Plans. Section IL 
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of the statement as a whole in connection with Kharavela's north-western 
campaign in his twelfth regnal year, and it is quite reasonable to surmise 
that he reinstated the Nanda ( L e , Maurya ) line in the sovereignty 
of Magadha. If so, it must have been from the hand of a ruler of that 
newly set up line that Marshall Pushyamifxa seized the sovereignty and 
founded a later and irregular form of Mitra dynasty.—irregular in the 
sense that the names of all its kings had not the surname-like ‘mitra' 
for their indispensable adjunct. This conjecture, if correctly made, can 
well explain why Marshall Pushyamitra became so keenly interested in 
performing a horse-sacrifice. The performance of the second horse- 
sacrifice on his part signalises the recovery of his position which was 
probably endangered by a Yavana invasion of his territory from the 
Punjab and Mathura region. If there were an earlier Pushyamitra 
who became the founder of the Suhga-Mitra dynasty, he must be treated 
as Pushyamitra I. The history of the kingdom of Magadha between 
Brihaspacimitra and the Imperial Guptas is yet to be written. The 
hiatus may perhaps be satisfactorily filled in by the career of the 
Sehapati Pushyamitra and his successors. 

Kharavela arose in the wake of the Great Epic idea of ‘digvijaya' 
meaning the periodical military expedition on the part of men of the 
warrior Tace and 'dharmavijayT which consisted in subduing weaker 
rulers, exacting tribute, collecting riches and obtaining presents but not 
in depriving them of their territories. There b no instance on record 
in which any territory was permanently annexed to the kingdom of 
Kalmga, Khar* vela’s was a meteoric career. What to think of this 
that he felt proud to be represented in his famous epigraph as a mighty 
warrior who possessed the quality, capacity and equipment for plundering 
and looting the whole of India, traditionally the earth extending as fat 
as to the four seas ('chaturamta-luthana-guna-upeta’ ). How far was 
this consistent with his pious Jaina faith is still a riddle of the Sphinx 
So far only that he is nowhere represented as a warrior with military 
zeal who meant wanton destruction and annexation of any territory, 
abduction of women and raping. He just marched with his large and 
well-equipped army.—horses, elephants, chariots and foot-soldiers, 
knocked at the gates of important cities in the north and south, besieged 
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them and triumphantly returned with riches and booties for increasing 
the wealth of his State and spending it for the joy and happiness of his 
people, for giving them all manner of reliefs, for granting them 
exemptions of all kinds, 1 for entertaining them with all kinds of varieties 
amusemets and exciting games and sports, for enriching and improving the 
art and architecture of his country, and for advancing the cause of t e 
progress of his country’s culture and civilization. The performance of 
a Rajasuya or Asvaroedha sacrifice and the holding of a Durbar on such 
an occasion was foreign to his idea. His showy and ostentatious 
nature found its satisfaction just in making displays of the signs of his 
royal glory and prosperity ( 'rajaseyam samdamsayamto* ), The liveliness 
and zeal of his dynamic and fluid character were manifest in all spheres 
of his activities. And, upon the whole, it may be said that historically 
his reign and career, methods and policies formed a very remarkable 
transition between the unostentatious but educative Dharmavijaya 
career of Asoka and the pompous, ostentatious and awe-inspiring 
Digvijayas alias Dharmavijayas, of later days, 

Kharavela emulated the fame of the Magadha king Asoka both as 
a builder and a ruler who honoured and helped all sects ('savapasamda- 
pujaka’). I have also sought to maintain that the Nanda king who is 
credited with the opening up of the Tanasuliya Road Canal is Akka, 
and not Mahapadma Nanda, and the main reason for it is that Kalinga 
was altogether an unconquered and independent country before Asoka 
( R. E. XIII ). The Nanda king cannot be treated as a local chief of 
Kalihga in view of the fact that as appears from Kharavela s inscription, 
his main connection was with the kingdom of Magadha. The interval 
of time (300 years in a round figure ) between him and Kharavela 
is rightly applicable to Asoka. 

Near about the time of Patahjali, author of the ‘Mahabhashya’, there 


1 I find J^nX wading ol ^ ktoyUurp 

i»mi' ii to to pr*i««a.to m >7* p C{ ' jiia-p«iuriu. 

p„lh»r«hl J p ■MW-k.Hk-p.dfcinW to t>- a - Btou" Invuiptlou', VoU I,p P . 19* H , 408 ft, 

m ft 406. 
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of a place called Pithuda or Pithudaga, probably the same as Pihunda, 
a town near the sea-coast which finds mention in the Jaina 'Uttaradhya- 
yana Sutra', may be near about the river Lafigala, modern Lariguliya, 
and no less of a big marshy area called Tamira-daha or Tramira-daba 
whose modern identity seems to be preserved in the name of Tamrihand 
at a south-east corner of the Eastern Patna States to the north-west 
of the district of Ganjam. 
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THE COLOSSAL BUDDHAS AT BAMtYAN 


by BENJAMIN ROWLAND JR. 


Certainly the most impressive feature of the religious establishment 
at Bamiyan are the two giant statues of Buddhas that look out from vast 
niches across the deserted valley. At the east of the great cliff is the 
smaller of the two colossi which the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang identi¬ 
fied as Sakyamuni ( Fig. 1 ). It must at that time have been the 
principle cult image of a large monastic community : surrounding the 
niche of the Buddha and connected with it and with one another by 
a system of galleries and staircases are the chapels and lecture halls where 
the monks carried on their religious routine. 

Around the top of the niche of the big statue are painted the Seven 
Buddhas of the Past ( including Sakyamum ), and Maitreya, the Messiah ; 
on the soffit of the vault is the wellknown fresco of a sun god in his 
chariot, a solar symbol of the Buddha or Maitreya that I have discussed 
at length elsewhere, 1 The conception of the smaller colossus at Bamiyan 
and the paintings that surround it is already that of a 'mandata' in an 
embryonic stage. The main image can definitely be identified as 
^akyamuni from Hsuan-tsang's description mentioned above, but, as the 
size of the statue alone indicates, this is no longer ^akyarauni, the 
mortal teacher of the primitive religion, but a vast magnification, almost 
twenty times the size of a man, a superhuman being, a 'Lokottara*: 
“Nothing in the fully enlightened Buddha is comparable to anything in the 
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world, but everything connected with these great sages is supramundane,* 
The vast size of the images at Bamiyan is meant to suggest the immea¬ 
surable dimensions of the Buddha Lokottara : they point in a direct 
way the moral contained in Hshan-tsang's story of the Brahmin who 
doubted that the Buddha was sixteen feet high and, on endeavouring to 
measure the Master’s stature, found it continually growing beyond the 

lengths of his yard stick and although the Brahmin climbed ever upward 
the lord at last overtopped the highest mountain. 1 It is precisely this 
docetic theory of the nature of Buddha that is a contribution of the 

Lokottaravadins of Bamiyan to later Mahayana doctrine : Hslian-tsang 
tells us, speaking of the community at Bamiyan, "There are ten convents 
and about 1000 priests. They belong to the Little Vehicle and the 
school of the Lofeottaravadins".® What has survived of the decoration 
around the top of the niche of the 120 foot Buddha—the Sun God. 
together with the seven Buddhas and Maitteya—is the most usual 
Hinayana iconography. Even in Early Buddhism, judging from HiUan- 
tsang's account, giant images of Buddha were not unusual * 

However, in addition to the paintings around the head of the 

Buddha, a few fragments of frescoes lower down on the sides of the 

niche indicate that once the entire alcove was decorated with rows of 
seated Buddhas. This whole vast scheme was conceived directly in 
relation to the statue of the Buddha who stands like an axis, a Mount 
Meru, between heaven and earth : that such a conception of the Buddha 
as the very pole of the cosmos was intended is further suggested in 

L Themis, It. I , ‘nisloff of Buddhist Thought*. YaA, 1999, p. 1T4. On iho toTm 

•TokoUnrvrtdtn’, sea also Watts*. T„ ‘On fu*n Chw*Dg'. Tmtol* in India 1 . London. 19C*. m 11 * 
Wba; would seam to b« a latn, ‘tnatwlfl T , *nd d#fin[t*lj HD traditional attlludo toward lbs nutmg Q 
§mk giant itattfce# mlflbt be foand In the # R*tnahAtufitn* ( T. 310. LXSXiX* gee 'Hoboglrin , lit. P* 
qnh. u M G IHiHii&mt. en t&briquftnt nnO Eai* 1 ?s tin Titbit*. bunla da qonfafl dolgt# OH # h #eqaiert dt* 
tn^rUea inteleulnldc*, conobSen plus meenc^ vfthlo le mdrlte d en fftlre one prund* ODtE1 Stunira+ 

By u nntr*ditSDDftl M I mean that there 1 h no inAfntion oi my madertUnfliiiff at the fnndiiwtn*'! M#> 
in mihklnsh wl»Bfiii 9 tolmply t he identifier^ I en of th* Buddha wUh lire primordial governing mtU or 
pole or the world A Hid th* inggettf-OO* by size mlcne. that ha ifi ihe ttuhtartO and with U th& 

male at Fucu*&» The i aortography of the Bftndydn Imftgms, #a Will be ■tiown, indicate# thtkt tbcifli ideas 
were net entirely krt. 

f. Knmriieli* St,. |J Emb]om* of the Universal Beiiitf,* I ISO A, 1035, ITT, S, p* 1ZQ* 

8, BenUS> "fhiddhliu Record! ef the CTettmi Wcrld\ N*w YkA, London, 10M, I, p. 80, 

I, IfaML I. E'pi 11 mod 111. 
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the painting of the Sun on the "sky" which is the vault over the head 
of the image and as though "supported" by it. The conception is already 
that of Safeyamuni as the transcendent ruler of the universe, and yet 
it is through him, the Buddha, who once walked on earth—or appeared 
to do so—that all these immortal Buddhas of the Ten Worlds are 
accessible. 1 With reference to the multiple images of Buddha that once 
decorated the walls of the enormous niche, it may be pointed out that 
the Lokottaravadins initiated the idea of the Buddha's power of sending 
out replicas of himself : these fictitious apparitions are called ‘paropaharas 
or ‘nirmitas’—the latter perhaps related to 'Nirmana Kaya\ 

This b a concept on which is built much of the transcendental 
mechanism, of the Saddharmapundarika. 71 

h F,, 'B&ntrcduf 1 , fiAnfli P 198G. p, G44* u an colt* B'adresignt aus Tbthftgatfc nbn trait* * 

taws ]* pemoniw on 1* du Buddha hiitorSqu*. TI lMd + p, M6 P "T m Buddha hiitoriqQa, cu 

ptotrnt tan corps gtorkusr-a multi ptig e ; l petsgnuH cl torn 1 -m points dus ouinpiB, 11 €4 Le Buddha prlchaot 
* fg&lv pour un tempi atti TitMgata* <3 ps das de Y espaca/ 1, 

This rooms to preset already fulJy developed tlsc MnbfiyRiLfr concept of the unity of the multEpln 
Buddhas in the tra ascendant person of fiairy*Tnuu;l : Mehl bain luu frtilsn*. ( Of- 'HobogErils', p.194 

2. SbllH. E P. t *Tn traduction to the ^, OfteltWid'i Orient*! Sort?* 
SXj p. t* iH. B'-fi *!*e Betui, E, P "Le M&yK j &stu p p Paris, I&S2. I P p. lBI h 1- 9 ( p, saOn, ) find 90G- 

3. 'TaSiho l55*ikyo\ Yo( IX, p. 33 o P col- 4*3 from end : ‘‘The mornum hss com* tonsHiinbl* 
her* m\\ tb* Bnddhia ( which t ) produced by dialing my body ( Jap. P h bunsh!u ? ), and Who teach tbo law 

la Um tea r«f$« of spacc.^ Tho *famulilo* or f lrebntau' ore art&tlcrfti of th? Buddha*! mindi replica* 
IndJrEilfele from hit ffttbriftiiM which ha bn moated So *H worlds : |J TherflFoifl, Sf*hilprftttbh!ii* H htkTi 
I made many T ■ r.h:wita-f rimes which in at] quarter#, In sertr*! Bnddha-Salds In tboimindl of worlds, 
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Of peculiar interest and signiGcan.ce for the character of the 
Buddhism that flourished at Bamiyan is Hsiian-tsang’s description of the 
smaller colossus : this sentence has been translated by Beal, "It has been 
cast in different parts and joined together, and thus placed in a completed 
form as it stands”, 1 The same interpretation has been given by Watters 
and the latest translator, M. Pelliot. 1 A fact that seems to have been 
overlooked by these writers is that the two characters, (Chinese ) 
‘fen shen' ( Jap, ) ‘bunshin’, form what is a regular compound in Buddhist 
terminology and designate the smaller Buddhas or emanations of the 
universal Buddha as seen on the haloes of innumerable Japanese statues 
of all periods, 1 Read in this way the passage takes on a totally different 
meaning : “The “Nirmina’ ( divided-bodies-of Buddha ) ‘Buddhas’ have 
been separately cast and joined together." It has always been difficult 
to reconcile the translation of Vu-shi* as ‘‘brass" or "bronze” with the 
obvious stone and mud figure that has survived to the present day, 1 
If we accept the alternate translation of‘bunshin'. it is easy to imagine 
that smaller images in metal were attached somewhere about the colossus. 
Since there is no room for them, nor any evidence that such attachments 
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ever existed inside the niche, it might be possible to conjecture that they 
were fastened around the outside of the cave. Professor Ono Gemmyo 
in his book on Mahayana art, insists that the “bunshinkebutsu" were 
“separately cast*' and attached to the halo of the image, 1 and proposes a 
comparison with the Daibutsu of Todaiji { Nara ) and the Roshana 
( Vairocana Buddha ) of Toshodaiji 2 . 

The large? of the two colossi at Bamiyan is housed in an enormous 
cusped niche at the western end of the great cliff ( Fig. 2 ). It was carved 
presumably at about the same time as its smaller companion. 3 Although 
the hands are now broken off, it seems likely that originally the right 
hand was raised in ‘abhaya mudra’, and the left, as in so many Buddha 
statues of Mathura and Gandhara was shown holding a fold of the robe. 
It is notable that, in his description of this statue, Hstian-tsang refers 
to it merely as ‘Fo hsiang' ( Jap, ’butsuzo’), or “Buddha image”, whereas 
the reader will remember he specifically designated the smaller idol at 
Bamiyan as §akyamuni,* 

The scheme of painted decoration in the interior of the great vaulted 
chamber originally was even more extensive and complicated than the 
cycle in the niche of the smaller Buddha (Fig. 3). Standing on the 
head of the colossus, we can see ornamenting the ceiling above the images 
of numerous enthroned Bodhisattvas with attendants and musicians. 
On the haunch of the vault at the right and left again are rows of these 
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seated deities. Immediately below are painted Buddhas in multicoloured 
haloes and in various ‘mudras,* Looking up from the feet of the giant 
statue we can see that the under surfaces of the cusps of the arches are 
painted with representations of trinities of flying deities in medallions. 
Below these again are the fragments of row upon row of Buddhas, 
differentiated from one another by their hnudras' and the trees under 
which they are seated. At present the first seventy-five feet of wall 
surface is devoid of any painting* 

I repeat here that the very scale of this great image at Bamiyan 
implies that the religious of this centre considered the Buddha as a more 
than mortal teacher and is thereby thoroughly in keeping with the 
transcendent nature attributed to him by the Lokottaravadins* We 
should also consider in this regard the possible influence of classic 
antiquity on the fashioning of enormous images of the gods not only in 
Christian iconography, but also as here on Buddhist art. I need only 
mention the statue of the Olympian Zeus and the effigies of the divinized 
emperors of Rome among the logical artistic prototypes for the practice 
of magnification to suggest a supra-terrestrial power. 1 There is a possible 
parallel and explanation for the making of colossi in the beginnings 
of Christian art, In the West, the Early Christian conception of the 
Lord as the Good Shepherd was in Byzantium of the fourth century 
and later replaced by the conception of the superhuman Christ reigning 
in majesty above the skies. Under influences almost certainly emanating 
from Iran, the emperors as early as Constantine had assumed the title 
of Kosmokrator ; the founder of Byzantium himself was portrayed in 
statues of giant size, dimensions deemed appropriate for the Lord of the 
Universe. When the emperor himself had thus grown to colossal 
stature, it was hardly possible to show any longer the Light of the World 
as a mere man; there evolved immediately the Christ Pantokxator, 
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Ruler of All and regal embodiment of the Word of the Father. Since 
colossi do not appear in Buddhism before the Gandhata school, it may 
be that among the contributions of this hybrid art was the plastic 
realisation of the superhuman nature of the Buddha contained in the 
texts, aided and abetted by the Graeco-Roman artists’ knowledge of over 
life-sized figures of gods and kosm okra tors in the West 

One very good reason for creating colossal images of Buddha even 
at a very early period would be the conception of the Lord as 
Mahapurusa, Buddha and Cakravartin, with whom he early became 
identified, are essentially the Purusa (Prajapati) of Vedic mythology 
and mysticism ; the 'laksanas' are derived from the distinctive marks of 
the Cosmic Mfn. 1 They are in no sense physiological features but 
“cosmognomical emblems." 1 The Great Person is at once the year, a solar 
myth, and contains all worlds within his mystic anatomy* One could 
look on this concept as a synthesism with ideas already expressed in the 
‘Bhagavad Gita’ where we read f XT, 13 ) “There in the body of the 
God of Gods, the son of Pandu then saw the whole universe resting in 
one" and ( XI, 20 } "The space betwixt heaven and earth and all quarters 
are filled by Thee alone.XI. 18) Thou art the Ancient Purusa.’ 4 
As M Mus has remarked there is a suggestion of just such a cosmological 
stature in the Buddha’s flattening the earth with his footsteps, in the 
likening of his head to an umbrella : s indeed Dr. Coomaraswamy has 
shown that the early icons symbolizing Buddha by a parasnl, altar, and 
footprints are really likenesses of the "mystical" body of the Great Person, 
respectively, sky, air and earth—or, in other words, the cosmic anatomy 
of Prajapati.* It becomes clear with this that, as cosmic god and universal 
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ruler { Purusa-Cakravartin ) equal to all space, Buddha could appro¬ 
priately be shown in enormous size as though literally filling a whole 
"cosmos” 1 That cosmos is—in the case of the Batniyan Buddhas the 
shrine or niche that, like the ‘chaitya,’ the elevation of which it 
reproduces in cross section, may be understood as the cosmic house — its 

portals broad as the earth, its roof the sky :* “Cut.in the vertical 

direction, the massive world fabric shows its net where everything is 
fixed in its place.'* 11 

This idea of the Buddha-Purusa is already present in the chapter 
on '‘the vision of the Universal Form” in the ‘Bhagavad Gita’ and 
corresponds to the conception ofVairocana in the 'Kegon-kyo* in which 
text the Tathagata's body is described as comprehending all the directions, 
all space, all living beings ; 4 a similar text, the 'Bommokyo,' determined 
the iconography of the 'Daibutsu* at Nara.‘ On the Nara ‘Daibutsu 1 
the various Buddhas and worlds contained in Vairocana's universal form 
ate represented on the petals of the lotus throne f at Yiin Kang the 
colossal image of Vairocana in Gave 18 has its body clothed in a veritable 
garment of small Buddhas exactly in the same way that the multiple 
emanations of Lokesvara cover the statues of this deity in Indo-China.' 
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It is perhaps not too difficult to see that* as on the Nara 'Daibutsu' the 
worlds are engraved on the petals of the lotus throne so at Bandy 3 n 
these creations of the Cosmic Lord’s are painted, row upon tow, on the 
sides and vault of the niche. Although it is of course impossible to state 
categorically that the colossus in Afghanistan already represents a 
production of the worship of Vairocana or Universal Buddha as 
understood by the esoteric sects, the implications of what we see at 
Bimiyan—an enormous image surrounded by paintings of multiple Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas—certainly suggests that the idea of Vairocana is there 
in all but name. 

It is safe to My that the concept of Buddha as Mahapurusa, present 
even in Hinayana texts, and the role of 'lokottara*, assigned to him in the 
Mahasahghika sects, can be seen as working together to produce these 
first colossi of the Buddhist world, 1 The giant statues of YUn Kang and 
Lung-Men are the full development of this ideology and show us the 
Universal Lord of the Lotus Sutra and the Avatamsaka-Buddha as 
Brahma, the Father of the World. 

Since the great Buddhas of Biraiyan were already hewn and painted 
and gilded when Hsiian-tsang visited the site in 632 A. D-, it becomes 
apparent that this contribution ro Mahayana iconography—and obviously 
to Mahayana thought—might well be credited to the monastic community 
at Barmy an, Although the Master of the Law describes the monks there 
as following the Hinayana —precisely the school of the Lokottaravadins— 
it is apparent that their beliefs, as witnessed by the icons, were almost 
indistinguishable from those of the followers of the Great Vehicle. 

In the Mahasahghika sect of which the Lokottaravadins were a 
branch, there were already evolved certain definite Mahayana concepts. 
All the Buddhas were regarded as superhuman • and these Tathagathas 
have no worldly attributes ; limitless are their ‘Rupakaya* and 
powers. Some germ of the ideas of the ‘Sambhogakaya' and ‘Dharmakaya’ 
are already manifested in these schools that flourished at Bamiyan, as is 
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at least suggested in the very conception that we have been studying. 
The ‘Mahavastu’, indeed, presents us with the idea of a Buddha between 
the mortal creature of the early religion and the quasi-eternal Tathagata 
of the later faith. 

Of particular interest is Hsilan-tsang’s mention of the jewelled 
ornaments of the colossal Buddha : "To the north-east of the Royal City, 
there is...a stone figure of Buddha, erect, in height 140 or 150 feet. Its 
golden hues sparkle on every side, and its precious ornaments dazzle 
the eyes by their brightness.'That these decorations, almost certainly 
of metal, were attached separately and perhaps long after the making of 
the statue, is obvious enough from their disappearance today. As a 
matter of fact, at the hack of the upper part of the niche there may still 
he seen traces of painted ribbons forming part of the Buddha's turban 
( Fig. 4 ). Hslian-tsanfi’s description of the Buddha’s original appearance 
cannot help hut remind us of M. Mus’ penetrating analysis of the 
“bejewelled Buddha" in the development of the Mahayana faith 1 The 
existence of these necklaces and jewels on the great statue at Bltniyan 
seems to imply that the Buddhism of this monastic city was rn its way 
to the fully developed conceptions of the Great Vehicle—the idea of 
bestowing jewels on the image as a symbol of his heritage from the 
Cakravartin and the assumption of the transcendental aspect of a King of 
Kings ( "The Tathagata s of the Past and Future are worthy to be equal 
with the King of Kings 1 ' 1 ). In the same way the painting of Maitreya in 
the niche of the great Buddha shows the Messiah richly costumed with 
necklaces and a jewelled turban—symbols of the idea that Maitreya 
resides in the Tusita Heaven in the person of the transcendent 
Cakravartin ; indeed it was once suggested, though with no very convin- 
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cing evidence, by Professor Ono Gemmyo, that the colossus itself 

represented the Buddha of the Future. 1 

On the shoulders of the large image at Baroiyan are structures with 
niches like openings in a dove-cot ( Fig. 4 ), A possible explanation for 
these edifices is that thev may have formed the armatures for shoulder 
flames—symbolical representations of the Buddha’s magic tejas as it is 
often shown in the statues of Gandhara. 1 

Another suggestion which may at first appear audacious arises 
partly from the lack of evidence for such small figures ever having 
ornamented the smaller colossus and partly from the occasional inaccuracies 
in Hsiian-tsang’s descriptions of what he saw : this suggestion is that 
the l bunshin’ actually formed part of the decoration of the larger Buddha 
—perhaps indeed, may have occupied the curious niches in the hitherto 
unexplained structures on the Buddha’s shoulders. That these construc¬ 
tions would have been placed there after the Buddhist period seems 
impossible \ likewise it is apparent that in such an inaccessible position 
they could never have fulfilled any functional purpose and must in other 
words have had some connection with the decoration of the statue or 
the ritual of its worship. That the little arched openings in these dove¬ 
cot like structures might once have sheltered numerous small metal 
images considered as emanations of the Buddha appears on the surface to 
be an acceptable hypothesis and a confirmation of the proposed reading of 
Hslian-tsang’s text. 

More than one detail of the ntche of the great Buddha with its 
painted figures of scores of divinities suggests the descriptions of the 
Lotus Sutra : a hint of such a connection is seen in the trinities of flying 
figures scattering flowers and jewels : one of them indeed carries a purse 
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or bag, ( full of jewels ? ) l * This latter personage calls to mind the passage 
from the eleventh chapter of the 'Saddharmapundanka, "Thereupon thirty 
'kotis' of worlds in each direction were occupied by those Tathagatas 
from all the eight quarters. Then, seated on their thrones, those 
Tathagatas deputed their satellites into the presence of the Lord 
Sakyamuru, and after giving them 'bags with jewel flowers enjoined them 
thus: go, you men of good family, to the Gxdhrakuta mountain, where 
the Lord Sskyamuni, the Tathagata, etc., is ■’ salute him reverentially, and 
ask, in our name, after the state of his health, etc, strew him with this 
heap of jewels." 3 These flying deities could then be regarded as a link 
between the painted Buddhas and the colossal statues of the Lord. It is 
certain at least that this whole enormous complex of statue and related 
paintings in intended as a concrete illustration of one of the Mahayana 
texts describing an assembly of the Buddhas of all the worlds and all the 
‘Kalpas’ together with the hosts of the Bodhisattvas. 3 The most usual 
feature of the illustrations of the ‘Saddha r m a pundari ka, namely the 
dialogue between Sakyamuni and the extinct Tathagata, Prabhutaratna, 
is missing. At any rate, we may be sure that the whole is definitely 
a Mahayana conception in which the Buddha is seen only as a reflection 
of a transcendental personality. Admittedly the Buddha is here conceived 
of as a Lokottara ; it seems, indeed, colossal images such as these at 
Bamiyan and the similar giant statues in China were specifically intended 
to portray the universal nature of the Buddha, to incorporate in material 
form for the worshippers something of the power and glory of the 
unknowable mystery of the Sarabhogakaya and the Dharmakaya. or 
Buddhist Logos, 4 Their aim, like the aim of all Mahayana art, was to 
present in knowahle shape something of the essence of the Eternal 
Dbarma ; ‘'through the Buddha one sees the Dhaima. 


1. Htokln, J., "Bgddhbt Art in C«nt»1 AiW Indlm. rr*ui»n Ohinwe Influamwi, 'Studio* 
i ti ObtnHO Art'* Londa d p 1938* pL HI# C 1 - a; - 5. 

$ Eero, p# 

& Tho MiMwtn crfldEti Buddha wltb tbft power of iindtng eut sminiMii Bhaitrt, M* H,* 
*SI»hATMtrtj p GtaWid Of* Ser* P XL, Btfodi&p 19ST, pp. etEU-iIt. 

4, f'ftkc.S.aro and 'Back Curving! of Hu Tuning OlflUj 1 TotyC| iftUi platei 1*9. *. 
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A CARVING MOTIF AND ITS PROBABLE 
PHILOSOPHICAL RELATION 


by V, RAGHAVAN 


It is well understood thatput art is rooted in our philosophy and 
religion, ‘£ilpa sastra 4 is oftentimes found as part of the 'Agames. 
Dance, music. literature, painting, sculpture, architecture.— all crowded 
at and had their consecrated fulfilment in the temple. The artist was 
no less a ’sadhaka* than the ‘yogim’ The tenets of a system and the 
symbologies of the worship were in his mind when he produced his 
creations. As the painter or sculptor was filling the temple wall with 
his drawings or carvings, on his ears were falling the words of the teacher 
sitting in the ‘matha’ or the prakara of the temple, explaining to his 
pupils or the devotees some grand conception of his philosophical system 
ox illustrating some doctrine with a telling analogue. Some apparently 
random piece of work done by him in a corner of a wall in the temple 
may, on investigation, be found to have its own significance which would 

specially justify it. _ , 

In some of the temples in the Deccan and South India we find a 

dexterous carving in which there is a single head with two different bodies, 
of an elephant and a bull; viewing it from the elephant side or with the 
elephant-idea in mind, one discovers an elephant s head, trunk, etc., viewing 
from the bull’s side or with the bull-idea in mind, one discerns a bulls 
head :—a skilful execution of sculptural ‘double entendre, a slesa in 
‘slips', to borrow a figure from rhetoric. It is found in temples 
in the Deccan (Pattadakal) and South India ; in Srisailam ; Acyutaraya 
temple. Hampi; SrTmusnam and Darasutam (Rajarajesvaram ) near 
Kumbhakonara. etc. The carving reproduced on p. 76, by permission of 
the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, is from Srtmusnam, 
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This recurring subject of the sculptors is probably not haphazard. 
It is not unlikely that it is a pictorial gloss on some basic idea or 
philosophical tenet which was very well known and was frequently 
stressed and explained with illustrations by the teachers moving in the 
temples. Nothing would be more important than to find the evidence 
which would make us understand our artistic achievements in their 
proper background, find the spiritual basis of some of these moHf s and 
view them from their appropriate philosophical perspective. 

Such a spiritual basis and correlation with doctrine are traceable 
for this piece of elephant-bull carving. Goraksa, alias Mahesvarananda 
is a gifted poet and philosophical writer who hailed from a well-known 
religious centre and shrine on the banks of the Cauvery in Colade&a- 
He was the son of Madhava, a pupil of Mahaprakasa. and a follower 
of AbhinavaguDta of Kashmir in both poetics and philosophy. He 
expounded the Saiva monistic philosophical system of Kashmir known 
as Pratyabhijna or Anuttaradvaita. Of his works, the Mabarthamanjari 
in Prakrt Gathas and Sanskrit gloss is available and has been published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ( No. 61 ). a work “sweet like the 
Cauvery, fragrant like a lily, and grand like the dance of Nataraja' 1 as the 
author himself says. 1 

One of the basic doctrines of this Pratyabhijna school of non-dualistic 
Saiva philosophy is that Siva and Sakri. Prakaia and Vimarsa, are 
essentially one, but they appear to be two and different: how this 
duality of &iva and 3akti is only apparent and how they are, in reality 
and ultimately, one is explained by MaheSvarananda in the following 
verse and commentary: 

tndw firs srrif fawGrfornTOtqtf §fwt it 
T ^ srfiwrctt^ i 

(fir; ]| ] 

ft firWpFSTfTT^tmfq 1 VIN MI SI 

>v&m siruvft'Ji* ^ qnt vnrfn 
*ph^T t ^ wr »nif^ dfn n r*i t 


i. P . 20a. 
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miUl-a* snr<t^a« , ™®^^ nTOM " 

^S^ a ^5 ' «* #*£& *&* * » fira ^ rf ^?' 

w^rranwflan. w 

^uhmTm* . m , i f ; . i ^ 

Maheivatananda says that m the same single object we P y 
imagination the distinction of Siva and Saltti, just as we do ** app “ ran “ 
of the M animals, eiephant and bull, in a part.cular drawing I is a 
well-known practice of the artists, he contumes, to show their skdl by 
drawing a picture which seen from one view point gives the image ot 
one animal like the elephant, and seen from the other, yields the imayr 
of ouice a different animal, the bull. Even so, from one angle of v.sion. 
we call the same Truth Sakti and Vimarfa. from another, we call the same, 

Siva and Prakasa. . . 

The illustration of an elephant-bull painting or carving was perhaps 

an old one traditionally handed down by the teachers, and though in the 
gloss. MaheSvarinanda draws it from the field of paintings done by sk.lml 
artists, the recurrent theme suggests that its further popularisation in 
the temples was due to its employment by the philosophers, T is 
'Gaja-Vrsabha-Citra' was evidently figured on the wall as an aid to the 
‘roanana,’ ratiocinative contemplation, of the apparent duality an u “ mate 
one-ness of Siva and Sakti, or any of the shades of difference-unity, Bheda- 
Abheda, adopted by the different ’darsanas-' 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF AN ANCIENT CHINESE JADE 


by A, SAL MO NY 


The practical purpose of most 
ancient Chinese bronzes is fully 
established by their shapes, while 
many jades of like age fail to tell their 
story in an equally obvious manner. 
As a consequence, some jade forms 
are still without a place in the repertory 
of material culture. Confronted with 
such a quandary, Chinese archaeologists 
of the Xlth and immediately following 
centuries would have indulged in more 
or less fanciful speculations. The 
present-day investigator has more reliable avenues of inquiry at his 
disposal. 

A form new to the present day observer has recently appeared 
among Chinese jade shapes- It is the disc with a comparatively large 
central opening, from which a short rim projects on both sides forming 
a central tube- An example in the S, H. Minkenhof Collection, New 
York, can be considered as a perfect representation of the type. It has 
in common with many others, but not all. concentric furrows on both 
sides of the disc. In this example they number three The type 
entered the literature on jade when Laufer discussed a fragment of a 
disc ( B. Laufer. ‘Jade”, Chicago, 1912, p, 167 and pi. XXV. 6). He 
expressly mentions the “projecting ridge over the perforation on both 
sides*' and calls it "a unique specimen, none like it being illustrated in 
any Chinese book**. A complete example was latex included in a study 
20 * 
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by Pope-Hennessy ( U. Pope-Hennessy, 'Early Chinese lades', New York. 
1923, pi XXXII. 1 ) and described as a ‘'primitive object of unknown 
use with flaring lips on both sides". Both specimens are of relatively late 
origin, as will be demonstrated in due course. ^ hen Laufer finally 
illustrated two jades, similar in form to the one under consideration, but 
without the furrows ( B, Laufer, ‘Archaic Chinese Jades, Chicago, 1527* P* 
26 and pi XI. 1 and pi. XII, I), he identified them as “wheel discs" and 
lead a non-existent geometric pattern in the particles of Vermillion 

accidentally adhering to one of them. 

The type represents a ceremonial cup-stand, as the present writer 
intends to demonstrate. For this purpose, he suggests that first a search 
be made of the texts of Chinese antiquity. They provide two pertinent 
references. The Chih King describes a present of value as "a bowl, fixed 
on a jade-tablet" ( S. Couvreur. "Cheu King*. Ho Kien fou. 1896, p. 409 )• 
The Li Ki must have the same object in mind when it records that ‘‘one 
employed the jade vase, fixed on a large jade-tablet for libations 
( S. Couvreur. ‘Li Ki’, Ho Kien fou. 1899. vol. I. p 730 V These quotations 
establish the existence of an ancient implement to enhance the dignity of 
a cup ox vase-like recipient, although without giving ary information 
concerning the aspect of such “tablets". 

Chinese excavations have yielded objects of circular shape for which 
the usage as cup or vase support is at least a distinct possibility. Loehr 
mentioned white stone discs, which were found in the prehistoric and 
largely neolithic “Black Pottery" site of Ch’eng Tzu Yai as well as at the 
bronze age capital near Anyang { M. Loehr, “Neue Typen grauer Shang- 
Keramik", 'Sinologische Arbeiten’, vol. I, Peking 1943. p. 56 1. His 
description reads significantly : “These white chalk rings with black 
circles in the center are produced with the circumstantial exactitude and 
care of objects serving a magic ceremonial ; invariably, their form recalls 
the ring-discs of jade, called Pi". It is conceivable that the black circle 
of a chalk ring indicated the part that supported a cup and was thus 
hidden by it. The elimination of that section through perforation, 
practised on particularly valuable material, such as jade, requires no 
stretch of imagination. Since a Shang date will be presently assigned to 
the type under consideration, it is well to note that in this period appear 
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two slightly different versions of the same object of material culture. 
One, the stone-ring with black centre, continues a pre-bistoric form. 
The other, the jade disc with short projecting cylinder appears as an 
innovation based on the shape of the past, as befits the notoriously 
traditional character of Chinese ritual art. Presuming that these cylinder 
discs fulfilled the function just suggested, the theory set forth in this 
paper is further solidified by China’s official and unofficial archaeology, 
which supplements the disc-shape. However, the Shang date of the 
second type requires supporting arguments. 

Laufer was aware of the archaic character of the jade type under 
discussion. In his second consideration of it, he coupled it with the 
tLtni Chou , this being as far as one dared to go back at the time he was 
writing ( Laufer, ‘Archaic Chinese Jades 1 , loc. cit, ), Shortly afterwards 
such jades began to appear on the art market with Shang labels, which 
designation in itself means little. The fine quality of the material and 
the perfection of the carving, in the cases where furrows are present, 
may be typical of the period : they, however, are insufficient proof of 
such dating. Only the decoration itself gives the decisive clue and makes 
the same dating also reliable for some of the plain pieces. These 
concentric grooves occur frequently in the black pottery of Ch’eng Tzu 
yai { Academia Sinks, "Ch’eng Tzu yai”, Nanking, 1934. pi VIII) and 
were taken over by Shang ceramists ( F- S. Drake, “Ancient Pottery 
from Shantung'*, ’Monumenta Serica’, vol. IV. 1, pi. XXIII-XXV ). For 
the pre-histork civilization that came into possession of the potter's 
wheel they constitute a contiguous ornament, easily produced while the 
ware was turned. Being extensively used by the Shang potter, they 
offer themselves to the Shang jade carver as a traditional decor. Beath 
has shown that these furrows are even encountered in bronze-casting. 
He published a pottery cup “attached to the saucer” from a pre-historic 
site in Chekiang, the Southern deviation of the Cb’eng Tzu yai stage, 
and compared it with a similar bronze combination ( St. B. Beath, "Black 
Pottery of the Liang chu site near Hangchow’*, ’The China Journal’, vol. 
XXXI, 1, Dec, 1939. fig. 23 a-b). The latter displays two sets of 
incised double circles on the saucer. It was labelled Han, an attribution 
that was changed to Shang, when the same author re-published both 
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( Qr R Bcath "Black Pottery Culture in Chekiang”, 
1941, p, 49-50 Unfortunately, descriptions and illustra¬ 
tions do not permit one to select one of the two dates. They also fa.1 
to give information about the base and the rim of the saucers, thus making 
“inadvisable for the time being to inter-relate the pottery saucer and 
the jade cup-stand. The bronze of uncertain date has been quoted only 
because it cattles the concentric furrows, a simplified version of 

Neolithic and Shang ornament. , 

While bringing together Chinese epigraph,cal and archaeological 
material, pertaining to the ritual use of a cup-stand, and to its d.sc form, 
the cylindrical part of the illustrated example so far had to be disregarded. 
This aspect can, however, be traced among the ancient civilizations of iu 
Neat East and of Europe, which, by the same token, furnish proof for the 

existence of such objects outside of China. 

At first one finds only the disc. Childe extracted information from 
excavation-reports of the al ‘Ubaid stage, as the Neolithic bottom-layer 
of Mesopotamia is called, according to which pottery discs are used as 
‘■ring stands for tumblers and dishes" ( V. G. Childe. 'New Light on the 
Most Ancient East.' London. 1935. p. 143 ). A functional explanation 
of their existence can be deduced from the fact that many early pottery 
shapes of the West have pointed or rounded bottoms and are thus in 
need of a stabilizing device. Vinca in Yugoslavia, one of the earliest 
Neolithic sites on the Balkans, contributes '“stone bracelets w!tb a 
triangular cross-section, considered as vase-supports by the discoverer 
( V. G. Childe, ‘The Danube in Pre-history.' Oxford 1929, p, 31 ) Finally, 
partly or totally vertical versions of the device from Western and Central 
Europe are discussed and illustrated by Hoernes and Menghin 
(M Hoernes and O. Menghin, " TJrgeschichte dcr Bildenden Kunst in 
Euro pa”, 3rd ed,, Vienna, 1925, p. 260), They mention 1 ‘cylindrical or 
conical supports, topped by a ring or bowl-shaped enlargement which 
serves to hold the vessel, an elaboration of the simple pottery-ring, which 
was originally used for this purpose, and which is frequently found in 
pre-historic hearths". Here one meets at last with a tube, combined with 
a disc, although topped, not bisected, by it. It also emphasizes the 
vertical extension over the horizontal one. One rather late jade example 
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of such proportions is known from China also ( Pope-Hennessy, op. 
at. pL XXXIX ). 

In the West, as in China, the cup-stand persisted far into the metal 
phases of culture. While digging up Hittite sites in Anatolia, Kooay 
found “round ring-shaped supports for pointed vessels’' (H, Z. Kocay, 
"A Contribution to Central-Anatolian Pre-historic Ceramics”, *Artibus 
Asiae’ X, 1, p. 40 ). Nearly a thousand years later, "a bronze-disc which 
served as a ring-stand for a lost vessel" was used in Bulgaria ( B. D, Filow, 
‘Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Sudbulgarien,' Sofia. 1954, p. 139, 
fig. 167, 5 ) 

As a result of these examples chosen at random, it is possible to set 
forth a world-wide distribution of the cup-stand. This does not 
necessarily imply contact or migration, because early civilizations are 
known to have in common many objects of material culture and many 
symbols. It would also be futile to try to establish a time-sequence from 
the functional usage to the ritual significance of the object. Coomara- 
swamy demonstrated time and again that practical usefulness and symbolic 
values are inextricably interwoven. 

As an object of distinction, the cup-stand follows the glorification 
of a spherical receptacle, exem plified by Buddha's Begging Bowl, the Holy 
Grail and the Chalice of the Eucharist, The last one originated with 
an elongated stem, pertinent for an advanced metal-culture. But long 
before the discovery of metal something was needed to elevate a 
consecrated container of food or drink above the ground or its own base. 
The earliest form chosen for such purpose was a disc. If one chooses 
to call it an ornament, this can be done only in the sense given to this 
term by Coomaraswamy, namely as something to “glorify” and to 
"magnify” ( A, C. Coomaraswamy, ‘Figures of Speech and Figures of 
Thought,' London 1946, p 89 }. With or without an open centre, such 
a circular plate was fit for many uses and carried varied symbolic 
connotations, so that Laufee's first interpretation of the jade as an 
axle-end and Loehr's allusion to the Chinese symbol of Heaven are 
justifiable. 

As in the West, the shape also survived a long time in China, It 
can be assumed that only the finely grooved or the delicately cut cup- 
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stands are of S hang date. They were followed by Early Western Chou 
objects of rougher make, always devoid of decoration. Jade-collections 
abound in examples illustrating this second stage, although the difference 
is not easily recognized through illustration. Such an evolution is in 
line with the stylistic sequence traced among early Chinese bronzes. 

No specimen of the cup-stand from the Middle and Late Eastern Chou 
periods has yet been identified. But the resurgence of the type during 
Han is proved by finds from across the Southern Chinese border. These 
Han discs differ from preceding examples mainly by the short, rounded 
projections on both sides of the central cut-out, a technique which 
affects not only the disc, but all ring-shapes ( V. Goloubew, “L'Age du 
Bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam", * Bulletin de T Ecole Franchise 
d'Ex treme-orien t\ vol. XXIX, Hanoi 1930. pi. XIII a ). 

It is to this group and period that the examples published by Laufer 
in 1912 and by Pope-Hennessy in 1923 belong. However, the original 
shape of the cup-stand was well enough remembered during Han times 
to influence the formation of a one piece pottery bowl with disc 
( R. L. Hobson, The G- Eumorfopoulos Collection, Catalogue of Chinese, 
Corean and Persian Pottery and Porcelain 1 , vol I, London 1925, pL 
XIII, No. 13). During the following periods of Chinese ceramic art, 
the disc becomes a saucer with concave rim, set on a tall and frequently 
elaborate stand, but still with the former bisecting the latter. Although 
these modest potteries find their way only accidentally into publications, 
at least two are known from Tang times ( Hobson, op. dt., pi LXXI, 
No. 451 and pi LXXII, No. 490). Sung examples are quite numerous 
and their stands ate occasionally provided with a short plain upper 
cylinder, into which the cup fits { Hobson, op. cit. vol. II, pi. L, 
No. B173 and pi, LXIV, No. B256 ). Korea carries the bisected pottery 
cup-stand still further ( A Eckardt, A History of Korean Art,' London 
1929, pi. CXVin, fig. 376 and pi. CXXXVL fig. 423 ). 

With these last references to Chinese cup-stands, this study returns 
to the art of the potter, which provided the prototype for the Shang jade. 
Prehistory had initiated the use of this ceremonial object. When it was 
rendered in the material which China considered the most precious, jade, 
it retained the original shape and decoration of its pottery model, the 
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reason being, as Coomaraswamy remarked, that "in a craft like that of 
pottery, now so little valued, but which once, as being the oldest of arts, 
enjoyed the highest favour, we should expect to and do indeed meet with 
forms and symbols of a plane other than that of the field of architecture 
and sculpture” ( Coomaras wa my, op. dt, p. 254 ). 


ILLUSTRATION, p. 77 i 

Oup-etanri tin Slung period. 
Diameter I 1} inchfti 
Height: 4 * 

Collect Ion T a. H. Miokrnfaof, Hew York. 


THE BUDDHIST CAVE OF LON AD 


by it. V. LEYDEN 

The village of Lonad is situated north of the (Jhlas River a few 
miles from Kalyan. 1 * * * * * * 8 Lonad itself and surroundings are full of antiquities 
belonging to the later medieval period.* About a mile north of Lonad, 
a small Vihara cave is excavated in the side of a low hill facing west 
over a wooded valley which, in spite of its smaller dimensions, is some 
what reminiscent of the Ajanta gorge. 1 The cave is 150 feet up and 
almost entirely obscured by masses of fallen stone and shrubs. The 
inside verandah is free of debris while the inner hall is usually more 
than ankle deep in water and slimy mud 

The inside of the cave was never finished* The outer porch has 
fallen and without its protection, the few sculptured panels have suffered 
extensively by atmospherics. The inside verandah is about 45' long and 
is screened off from the outside by four pillars and two pilasters The 
two outer pillars are of a plain square type ; the two inner pillars are 
of a peculiar shape ( only one is still standing ). Over a square and low 
base rises a double 'cushion 1 capital. The ‘cushions’ are square, not round. 


1. The TlRitot then 1 ft follow tbe Bblvandi Rood from Kali an and before teaching the bridge turn 

Into a cart track on bis right where he will soon see throe Towere of Silence, two of which date bank to 

the 16th itud 18th eentoriea. The track leads to the ferry aorot* the river and conti ones on lha other side 

through Che hamlet Chaudarp&da to Lonad. 

9 * JWmosvac* Tom (do of Lonad belongs to tha Deccan style of the llth or 12 th omttiry. 

A Sit-fi-PArrau Image belonging to the same period is found In a wayside templB st Cbaudarpade. Three 

hundred feet oast of this temple Is a land-grant stone dated A. t>. liBS { £ak* 1161 >. Several mounds 
In the aurroandieg field* hide the ram nan U of temples and other building*. 

8. The Cave I* accurately described in the Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. XIV, part HI, 1883, p 311 . [|. 
It 1* also mentioned In tho Heritor of Anctint Monuments, Aroh. Surrey of India, hut has, to my 
knowledge, never been published with Illustrations. 
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but fluted like those in Elephanta, Badami, EUora and other places. The 
total height of the pillar is Tl^’. Brackets spring from each pillar or 
pilaster. The brackets are ribbed and decorated with a centre band 
carved with flower patterns very similar to those in Ajanta, EUora and 
Aurangabad, The shape of the pillars is peculiar and does not compare 
with any others found in Western Indian cave temples (Fig, 2). 
In spite of their squat proportions and massiveness, they are elegant 
in their plasticity by which they appear to cushion the heavy load of 
the roof. The change from the plain square shape below, to the swelling 
cushion-capital forms in the centre, gives rhythmical organization to the 
front of the cave. Three doors lead to the inner hall. The two side 
doors have simple recessed door frames with crudely carved Dvarapalas 
at the foot of the jambs. The centre door is framed by two slim pillars 
with the 'cushion' and lotus capital familiar from the paintings in Ajanta. 
They carry a lintel decorated with ‘caitya’ windows. Against the jambs 
are placed two stone stools consisting of circular seats carried by plump, 
curly-wigged ‘Ganas’. Nothing similar is known to me in other caves 
of Western India. 

The hall inside measures about IQ' by 47' and is plain and 
undecorated. At the back are the beginnings of two cell entrances and 
an unfinished shrine in which are placed some crude stones and images 
worshipped by the villagers. 

The cave is decorated with a long frieze of small carved panels in 
the outer fallen porch just under the roof, and with a large sculptural 
panel at the south end of the porch which is the centre of attraction. 

The frieze : The carvings run along the whole length of the 
verandah. They are subdivided into panels 10" high and 25" to 35" 
long. The carving is extremely lively and in some panels full of 
movement. Considerable portions are destroyed. The various panels 
seem to illustrate Jatakas but most are of such general nature that identi¬ 
fication is difficult. The second and third panel from the north may be 
telling the story of Buddha subduing the ferocious elephant. The other 
panels show court scenes, processions of chariots and horses, teaching 
scenes featuring bearded ascetics and their disciples. The last three 
panels on the south end show a queen lying on a couch attended by maids, 
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Buddha (?) sitting in “European fashion* surrounded by what looks 
like threatening hosts ( temptation ?) and a full bellied king and his queen 
on their throne with their courtiers and women. 

The large panel: The large sculptural panel on the south end of 
the outer verandah has been exposed to rain and sun for countless 
years. The carving has suffered and all details such as the faces have been 
obliterated or blackened. However, enough is left to prove that the 
Lonad panel must be counted amongst the finest monuments of classics 
sculpture in Western India. The panel is about 4 II high ana 
7 8“ wide. The height of the female figure standing in the centre is 3 5 * 
The panel is framed by pilasters which support 'makaras'- A scroll 
issuing from the mouth of the monsters forms the upper border of the 
panel. The pilaster and ‘makara’ on the right have been obliterated. 

The carving shows a picturesque court scene with a prince 
surrounded by his courtesans, friends and ministers. The prince who has 
a soft, full body sits comfortably on his throne, one leg raised up and 
supported by a sling of his belt, the other resting in the lap of a small 
serving woman who seems to massage his foot In front of the throne 
stands a vessel which might be a spittoon, The king’s head is inclined 
towards the cbowri bearer on the left whom his hand seems to be 
caressing. On the right a slender woman catties the king’s sword. Further 
to the right is a group of two men, one leaning on the other. The portion 
above them is completely destroyed. 

On the left is a pair of ministers engaged in serious discussion. 
Their bodies seem to be bare except for loin cloths and looped belts- 
They have their hair done in elaborate curls. Especially the right figure 
of this groups the one next to the king, is remarkable for its natural and 
animated pose (Fig. 4) 

Above this group (Fig. 5) and surrounding the prince are seven or 
eight maids. Of most of them only the heads can be seen with ornate, 
wheel-like coiffures on top or at the back of their heads, decorated with 
ribbands. They are seen to carry vessels, whisks and instruments of the 
king’s toilet. Two or three hold one finger over their lips which may be a 
sign of respect. In the extreme left stands a man with his hand on the 
shoulder of one of the girls. 
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Ground plan of Lonad Cave 


Hf* 1. 

The panel is worked in bas-relief. The bodies must have had, in 
their original state, the soft, pliable modelling which invites touching and 
which gives lightness and warmth, in spite of the compactness and 
solidity of form. Poses and gestures have been keenly observed. They 
give to the whole group an atmosphere of natural ease, comfort and 
relaxation although it is tightly composed and full of corresponding 
rhythms, Follow the line from the arms of the ministers on the left 
through the king’s belt-loop, and his arm to the shoulders of the standing 
girl sword-bearer, and down her arm to the group on the right—a 
continuous rhythmic flow with its marked cadences. 

The heads of the girls in the background surround the king like the 
blossoms of a bouquet of flowers, The arrangement betrays the origin 
of or the inspiration for this panel in several similar scenes painted in cave 
17 in Ajanta. The composition is pictorial, not really plastic and has 
little in common with the dramatic rock sculptures of the Rrahmanical 
caves in Western India, 1 or even with the exuberant sculpture of the 
Buddhist caves of Aurangabad which may be contemporary. 




1. Of* hmrvtz \hit ■fEnitij of the *cq.lptuF»l oanUxt, In f Fig, and Lonad (Pip. i tod 







In the absence of inscriptions, the dating of the Lonad cave is 
conjectural. The sculptures, in their easy elegance, seem to ask for a 
date contemporary with caves 1 and 2, or even 16 and 17, in Ajanta, i. e. 
the sixth or seventh century. On the other band, the fluted cushion 
capital of the pillars points to a later age, possibly the first half of the 
eighth century. 

The small Vihara cave of Lonad was, it seems, an intermediate 
station on the long pilgrim and trade route which led from Sopara via 
Xanheri and the other Buddhist monasteries on Salsette island to the 
Nanaghat pass and on to the higher Deccan. 
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TWO ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART 

by MONOTOSH MOOKEftJgE 


Recently the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, University of 
Calcutta, has acquired by purchase an illuminated Nepalese manuscript 
(No. T. 1055 ) containing several sacred texts pertaining to the worship 
of the goddesses of the Pancharaksha Mandala, 1 They are ; 

1. Mahasahasrapramarddam-nama-mahayanasutta (Fol, J-18) ; 

2. MahamayurT Vidya (Fol. 18-40) * 

3. Mahasltavati-nama Mahavidya (Fol. 40-41); 

4. Mahapratisara Mahavidya {Fol. 42-57) ; and 

5. Mnhimantranusarini Mahavidya (Fol. 57-55). 

These goddesses known as Mahavidyas form a group of five and 
are collectively known as the Pancharaksha Mandala. According to the 
colophon at the end, the manuscript was copied in (Newari) Sam vat 225, 
i. e, 1105 A. D* t during the reign of Sihadeva, King of Nepal. The 
colophon is important as it throws a new light on the history of Nepal 
during the first half of the twelfth century A, D. ( The history of the 
period is rather vague and uncertain, and this colophon furnishes us with 
an indubitable historical fact which has remained unknown up till now ). 
The manuscript is written on some kind of paper, the composition of 
which has to be investigated- The use of paper at so early a date is 
unknown and doubts may be entertained regarding the genuineness of 
the date given in the manuscript. The date, however, has been given 
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unequivocally and leaves no doubt as to its being the date of the copy. 
A palaeographies! examination of the letters also corroborates the 
genuineness of the date. Bendall has given a chart of the letters and 
numerals used in the Nepalese manuscripts preserved in the Cambridge 
Un.vers.ty Litany. It will be found that the figure numerals in the 
manuscript under examination for 200, 20 and 5 exactly correspond to 
'« - * Cambridge manuscript dated in the Uth and 12 centuries 

tTi io i, * ^ urc or as in our manuscript, is not known after 
the 12th «nta* A. D„ and that for 20 undergoes a radical change in 

f , , r ’’ fifiure for 5, as it is in our manuscript, was 

riji ,|, ,n c e T an 2th centuries A D., and survives, in stray cases 
a f “ r 1 , ' art of the 13th afrer which the form is greatly modified. 
As for other letters ,twi" be found that they have a close resemblance 

is °t the . lth “? 12th Ctnturies A - D - A student of palaeography 

Fe , th , e . 13ttl «“fury generally, and in some specific cases 

even the Uth bring in significant changes and modifications in the 
forms of the Newan letters but such modified forms are totally absent 

in out manuscript. From a close resemblance of the palaeography of this 

“I'd T' ,/ “ f th£ llth a " d 12th century A. D. there is no 

ColdTn i n a, f enhdt ? a( *• d *e Siven in the manuscript. 

paDer in lodi Tk *“ “ Pe ' haps the earIiest ins «nce of the use of 
L ! t T , he mana * cri l* antedates the earliest known paper 
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( 2 ) The illumination on the first folio represents the Buddha 
seated in ‘ vaj ra-pa ry a nka 1 on a double lotus throne with a highly elabora¬ 
ted back with flame borders. The upper part of this throne shows two 
swans with foliage like plumes and a 'kirtimukha' at the top with serpents 
issuing from its mouth. In this and in the next eight illuminations a 
tree with green foliage is shown behind the back of every throne. 
The figure wears a red garment, covering the whole body. The hands 
are placed near the breast in ‘dharmachakrapravartana mudri.' symbolising 
the first sermon at Sarnath. Behind the figure of the Buddha there is a 
green cushion with designs resembling embroidered ones. 

( 3 > The next illumination ( Fob 2b ) shows a goddess, deep blue 
in colour, seated on a cushion upon a lotus in lahtasana' within a flame 
background. She has four heads, the additional heads being white, yellow 
and green in colour. Each of the heads has three round eyes with fierce 
looks and the hair is shown as rising upwards in flarae-like curls. 
The goddess wears a doth, purplish in colour, the upper portion of the 
body being bare. She has eight hands of which the lowest Tight is 
placed on the thigh with a ’vajra' on the palm ; the other right hands 
hold an 'ankusa' {elephant goad), an arrow, and brandish a sword. 
The main left hand is in 'tarjanl' pose, while the other left hands hold 
an axe, a bow. and a lotus with an uncertain object (perhaps a jewel) 
on it. The goddess wears the usual ornaments, namely, anklets, armlets, 
bangles, bracelets, neck-chains, and earrings (Pi. facing p. 91). 

( 4 ) Next we have the representation of a three-headed goddess 
(Fob 18b) yellow in colour, seated in ‘vajra-paryanka* on a cushion 
supported on a lotus. The background is red with white borders. Of 
the additional heads, the right one is blue, and the left is red. All the 
heads have three eyes each, and bear a pleasant mien. Of the eight hands 
the main pair shows Varada’in the left and a cup with the effigy of a 
figure on it on the right. The additional left hands hold from below 
a waterpot, a‘chakra’and a sword, while the other right hands bear the 
tail of a peacock, a pot with a four-pronged object and a bunch of 
banners being jewels respectively in the same order. The goddess wears 
the usual ornaments and a highly bejewelled crown. 

( 5 ) On Fol, 19a may be seen a goddess, green in colour and with 
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three heads and six hands, seated as above. The additional head to the 
right is white, and that to the left ted. All the heads have three eyes 
each. The main pair of hands shows ‘vyakhyana* in the right, and ‘tarjanT 
in the left, while the additional hands to the right bear ‘vajra’ and arrow, 
and those to the left a staff and an arrow in the same order. The 
ornaments and crown are similar to above. 

( 6) We have next ( FoL 40b ) a representation of a three-headed 
and eight-handed goddess, white in colour, seated crosslegged, as above. 
The additional head to the right is dark blue, and that to the left is light 
yellow. All the heads have three eyes each. The main pair of hands 
is held neat the breast, the tight damaged and the left in ‘tarjam-mudra . 
The additional hands to the right from below bear ‘vajra, arrow, and 
sword, while those to the left, 'trisula', bow and an axe. The ornaments 
and crown are as above, 

( 7) The white-coloured three-headed goddess on folio 41a has 
twelve hands. The additional head to the right is blue, and that to the 
left is red. All the three heads have three eyes each. The main pair 
of hands is in ‘dharmachakra-pravartana mudra. Another pair of hands 
is shown in ‘samadhimudra’. The additional right hands from below 
have ‘varada, abbaya.vajta 1 and arrow, while the left hands bear ‘tarjani 1 
pose, water vase with flowers, a crest with a jewel on it and a bow in 
the same order. The ornaments and the crown ate the same as 
above. 

( 8 ) On folio 59b is illustrated a group of three figures, each 
standing in ‘tribhanga' pose with two hands and with a halo round the 
head. In rhe background is a tree with its foliage spreading upwards 
behind the heads. The central figure is that of a god, yellow in colour. 
The right hand exhibits 'vyakhyana mudra' and the left holds a flower by 
the stalk with a water-pot on it. The hait is tucked up in 'jatatnukuta* 
in front of which may be seen the representation of a ’stupa'. A deer 
skin is seen hanging down from the left shoulder. The god wears a red 
cloth ( the upper portion of the body is bare ). and the usual ornaments. 
The figure to the right is that of a white-coloured god. The right hand 
is shown in ‘jnana mudra’ and the left holds a lotus by the stalk. Over 
the head is the ’jatamukuta’ with ’putita’-shaped ornaments, The dress 
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and ornaments are as above. The figure to the left is brownish in colour. 
The right hand is in "jnana mudra’ while the left holds a blue water 
lily. The hair is raised up over the head with jewelled clasps in front 
and the sides. Dress and ornaments are as above. What, however, 
is interesting is that each of the gods wears different types of kundalas 

or eaixings (PL X). , 

(9 ) On the next folio ( Fol. 60a ) may be seen a four-handed 

goddess* reddish in colour, seated cross-legged on a lotus. The main pair 
of hands are in 'dharmachakrapravartanamudra’. The upper right hand 
holds a rosary and the corresponding left a lotus over which is placed a 
manuscript. She wears a red doth, and the upper part of the body is bate, 
except for an ‘uttariya’ the ends of which are seen passing round the arm* 
of the main pair of hands. The background is white edged with red 
flames. She wears all kinds of ornaments and a highly elaborated crown- 
(10) On the inside of the back cover is a six-handed god, 
yellowish in colour, standing in ‘tribhanga’ pose. The right hands, from 
below exhibit Varada', a rosary, and ‘namaskara mudra’. The left hands 
hold from below a lotus by the stalk, a ‘ghata’, and a three-pronged staff. 
The figure wears a dhoti and usual ornaments ; the upper part of the body 
is bare. The figure of Dhyani Buddha Amitabha is inset in front in the 
'jatamukuta'. The background is blue, edged with yellowish flames (Pi XI)* 
In the same Museum there is another manuscript ( No.T. 140, here 
designated as Ms, "B”) of ‘Pancharaksha’ copied during the reign of 
Sivadeva, perhaps identical with a king of the same name for whom we 
have the dates 239 and 240 (1119 and 1120 A. D. ) in two manuscripts 
from Nepal. On the inside of the front cover may be seen the figures 
of the five Dhyani Buddhas, beginning with Ratnasambhava from left, 
flanked on either side by the figures of two devotees. On the back cover 
are seen the figures of the eight planets. Ketu„ the ninth, being left out. 
Within the manuscript there are the representations of the five goddesses, 
evidently those of the ‘Pancharaksha mandala’. The illuminations in 
this manuscript are much damaged, and they also lack the artistic quality 
of those of Ms. “A*. From the standpoint of iconography each of the five 
goddesses in Ms. “B”. has a general resemblance with her counterpart in 
Ms. “A", and need not he described in detail. The variations when there 
24 
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ate any, will be referred to in the following section dealing with the 
iconography of the figures represented. 

The goddesses of the ‘Pancharaksha group are highly popular among 
the Buddhist worshippers, and it is for this that a fairly large number 
of 'Pancharaksha’ manuscripts with illustrations now survive 1 . The 
deities of the Pancharaksha mandate are Mahaprarisara, Mahasahasrapra- 
mardani. Mahamantranusarini, Mahamayun and Mahasitavati, According 
to the ‘Sadhanamala’ the worship of these five goddesses grants long life, 
protects kingdoms, and secures immunity from evil spirits, diseases and 
from all dangers that befall humanity. The manuscripts of the work 
usually contain representations of these five divinities occasionally with 
illustrations of some more divinities like the Buddha, Manjusri, 
Avalokkesvara, Prajnaparamita. etc. Manuscript "A” of this paper has 
five more illustrations in addition to the five goddesses of the Mandala 
whereas Manuscript “B", besides the illustrations in the two covers has 
the usual group of five only. According to the Sadhanamala. Mahaprarisara 
is to be placed in the middle of the *mandala’ with the other goddesses 
surrounding her on four sides; Mahasahasrapramardam to the east, 
Mahamayun to the south, Mahamantranusarini to the west* and Mahasita¬ 
vatl to the north. In the manuscripts of ‘Pancharaksha’ this order is 
usually followed. Neither of the two manuscripts, under notice, follows, 
however, the above order. In our discussion of the iconogtaphy of the 
goddesses* as represented in our manuscripts, the order of the Sadhanamala 
is being followed for the sake of convenience. 

MAHAPRATISAHA : ( Ml. A. Fol. 40b ; Ul E, Fol. lb ), 

Jn Manuscript “A" the illustration of the goddess ( No. 6 of the 
above description ) generally corresponds to the Sadhana with, however, 
very slight variations. Of the eight attributes, ‘chakra, vajra', arrow 


I. The unit Important of these Si tie C*mbr[dj»a Unirenliy manoMtlpt (AM. 1CSB) 
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and sword in the right hands and ‘vajrapasa. trisula, bow and axe in 
the left, six are clearly recognisable in the present illustration, in 
the order as given in the Sadhana. The main pair of hands are held 
near the breast. The right held probably a ‘chakra’, which however, 
has peeled off. The left is shown in a pose resembling ‘tarjani mudra' 
with a band round the wrist which may stand for the 'pasa. The 
goddess sits in Vajtaparyahka, and of the four faces, three are visible 
in the picture ; but there is some slight variation in the disposition of 
the colour of the different heads. The additional right head, according 
to the Sadhana, should be blue, the left red, and the back one yellow. 
In the illustration of the goddess in manuscript "A", the left head is 
yellow instead of being red ; while in manuscript *'W\ the right and 
left heads are red and blue respectively. The Sadhana also enjoins that 
the foliage of the Bodhi tree decked with various flowers and fruits 
should be shown over the head of the goddess. The goddess m 
Manuscript *'A" shows this feature which however, is absent in 

Manuscript “B’’, 

Af iTTAft AnABBAPHXHARDANI : ( Ml. a. Fel- 3b : Mi. B. TeA. SIM- T a 

The illustration of the goddess in manuscript “A" <No-3, 
above; PI, IX) closely resembles the Sadhana in every detail The 
blue complexion, the terrific look, with hair rising up in _ araL " 
contorted brows and canine teeth, the background of burning flames, 
the 'lalita* attitude ; the tree over the head of the goddess, the various 
ornaments and the attributes closely correspond to the description of 
the Sadhana, The goddess in manuscript “B’\ however, is more 
summarily treated and does not show the fierce mien of the go lss as 
enjoined in the Sadhana, Further, the goddess sits in 'vajraparyahka, 
instead of in ‘lalitasana* and has ten hands, the attributes that are 
recognised closely tallying with those of the Sadhana. 

MAHiMAYOfll: l A* Fol. 18b ; Mi, Fol. 

The representation of the goddess in manuscript M A" { No. 4 of the 
above description ) closely corresponds to the description of the 
Sadhana. The yellow complexion of the goddess, the number of 
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additional heads and their colours and the Asoka tree over the head of 
the goddess are as in the Sadhana. In the right hands are seen the 
*varada\ the ‘ratnaghata, chakra’ and ‘khadga’, as in the Sadhana. The 
attributes in the left hand, however, call for some comment. The main 
left hand shows a bowl with the effigy of a figure on it. which may 
stand for ’patropari bhikshu* ( a monk on a bowl) of the text. Dr Benoy- 
tosh Bhattacharyya is inclined to take the text as wrong on the basis 
of an illustration which he reproduces and in which the object on the 
bowl, according to him, is a fruit. The identification of that object is. 
however, not beyond doubt, and when in the present illustration it 
distinctly shows a figure with hair tucked up that may stand for a 
’bhikshu', the correctness of the text may clearly be set forth. The 
second left hand holds the tail of a peacock : on the third is seen a pot 
with a four-pronged object ( 'visvavajra') over it. And on the fourth is 
seen a cluster of crests with jewels inset (‘ratnadhvaja’). According 
to the text of the Sadhana, the third band should a hold a 'visvavajra' 
over a bell ( ‘gha nto pari vis v a v a j ra m’ ). In both the illustrations under 
notice as well as the illustration reproduced by Bhattacharyya the object 
held in the third left hand is dearly a pot (‘ghata') and not a bell 
( 'gbanta') ; and on the basis of these it appears that the proper reading 
of the text should be 'ghatoparivisvavajram' ( ‘visvavajra’ over a pot ) 
and not ‘ghantopari visvavajram 1 . The illustration in Manuscript “B" is 
slightly different in having ten hands and the bowl held in the left band 
being empty, 

M&BAUANTUANU&ABIh! : l Mi. A. F&l. 41* : II*. B. Fcl. 80b ) 

The illustration of the goddesses in manuscript “A” { No. 7. of the 
above description) tallies with the description of the Sadhana except 
in the fact that the attributes in the fourth and sixth left hands are 
reversed. That in the manuscript “B” is seriously damaged; though 
summarily treated, it corresponds to the Sadhana as far as the different 
features and attributes can be recognised. 

HAHJbITAYATI : { M*. A, Fr>l. 19* ; >1*. B. FoL 7 Tb ) 

The goddesses in Manuscript “A" ( No. 5 of the above description ) 
resembles the description of the Sadhana except in one or two details. 
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The first right hand exhibits the ‘vyafehyana mudra' instead of ‘abhaya’ 
as prescribed by the Sadhana, and the attributes in the second and third 
left hands ate reversed. The bow placed in the third left hand is in 
accord with the arrow placed in the third right hand, and makes for 
artistic symmetry. The illustration of the goddess in manuscript B has 
the additional right head tn light blue, instead of white as enjoined by 
the Sadhana. 

Manuscript “A'’ contains five more illustrations in addition to those 
of the five goddesses. That on the front cover ( No. 1 of out description ) 
is Siddhaikavira, a form of Manju£rl, the Buddhist god of wisdom. It 
should be observed in this connection that it is difficult to distinguish 
between this form of ManjuSrl and Lokanatha if the parental Dhyam 
Buddhas are not shown on the crests. In the present illustration in spite 
of the absence of the DhyanI Buddha it is beyond any doubt because of 
the manuscript, placed over the lotus held in the left hand, which clearly 
indicates the association of the god with Manjuiri. 

The illustration on Fol lb ( No. 2 of our description ) represents 
Buddha in the act of preaching his first sermon at Sarnath. The central 
figure of the group of three gods on the Fol. 59b { No. 8; 
Pl. X) may be identified with Maitreya. the future Buddha. This 
identification is clear not only because of the representation of the ‘stupa* 
on the ’jatamukuta', but also on account of the white complexion and 
the flower Nagakesara held in the left hand. The ‘vyakhyanamudra* 
shown in the tight hand, is not prescribed for Maitreya in any of the 
known Sadhanas, but that need not be a serious handicap to identification, 
as exposition of the law is also enjoined as one of his primary functions 
when his Kalpa would come. The figure to the right corresponds to 
the Sadhana of Lokanatha but the identification of the god to the left 
is uncertain at the present state of our knowledge. 

The four-handed figure on Fol. 60a { No. 9 of our description) 
represents the goddess Prajnaparamita in the form in which she is said 
to have emanated from the five DhyanI Buddhas collectively. According 
to the S adhana she is to have a golden colour, the ‘dharmachakrapravar- 
tana mudra* in the main pair of hands and the blue water-lily with the 
Prajnaparamita manuscript over it in the additional left hand and ‘abhaya 
25 
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in the additional right hands* The present illustration closely corresponds 
to the description of the Sadhana except in the fact that the present 
illustration shows the ‘akshamala* or rosary, instead of the ‘abhaya 1 as in 
the Sadhana. Similar representations of the goddess are also met 
with in sculpture* 

The illustration on the back cover (No, 10 of our description ) 
represents a six-handed male divinity* which is not doubt a form of the 
god Avalokitesvara. as we know from the effigy of the DhyanI Buddha 
Amitabha on the matted chignon. Among the Sadhanas of Avalokitesvara 
is described a six-handed form of the god known as the Sugatisandarsana. 
This particular form b to have six hands showing *varada\ ‘abhaya’ and 
rosary in the right hands and lotus, waterpot and 'tridandi' ( L e* a staff 
with three prongs) in the left. The complexion of the god is white* 
The illustration under notice corresponds to the above description except 
in some particulars. The colour of the god is a light yellowish tint, 
instead of white. The three left hands bear attributes as in the Sadhana 
but there is a discrepancy with regard to those in the right hand* The 
attributes in. the two right hands correspond to those in the Sadhana 
but the third hand has the ‘namaskara mudra’ instead of the ‘abhaya 1 of 
the Sadhana. Similar representations of Avalokitesvara are also found 
in sculpture. The above discrepancies are, however, very minor and 
should not stand in the way of identifying it with Sugatisandarsana 
Lokesvara ( PI. XI ). 

The two manuscripts under note furnish us with valuable documents 
of miniature paintings of roughly the first quarter of the 12th century 
A, D.; though apparently contemporary, they show a well-marked 
divergence in workmanship and artistic quality. The illumina¬ 
tions in manuscript “A" are finer in their compositional scheme, in 
execution and in the delineation of details. The lines, fluent and facile, 
have a charming rhythm, and the colouring is well-balanced, The 
trees in the background with their variegated foliage add life to the 
composition, A very rich effect has been given by such details as the 
elaborate ornaments, the crowns, the embroidered designs of the dress 
and the multicoloured ‘prabhamandala' edged with flame designs. The 
figures are extremely supple and graceful and endowed with an unusual 
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flexibility even when, according to the Sadhana. they assume the 
adamantine or *vaj rapary a nka* attitude. In these respects the illustrations 
follow the general trend of the contemporary Eastern Indian tradition of 
manuscript painting. The illustrations in manuscript “B'V however, are 
more summarily treated and are decidedly poorer in workmanship. The 
lines lack the fluency and rhythm of the former group. The contrast 
thus furnished hy two almost contemporary works affords an interesting 
study. 


a* 


ORIGINS OF CONTEMPORARY TEMPLES 

by V. M. NARA1IMHAN 


Many theories are advanced and several changes in the evolution 
of civilization are cited to trace the origin of temples, Several epigraphical 
and archaeological records are put forward to give a link between origin 
and growth of the temples. But I am now taking up the cases of certain 
temples that **e known to have grown up in the past ten decades and 
am tracing their origin and growth. 

About thirty years back a few images lay in the midst of greenwood- 
trees in fields overgrown with nettle, prick ly-pear and Karuvelam. in 
the village of Ariyaktirichi, on a diversion from the road between 
Nattarasankottai to Kalayarkoil { Ramnad District). Large numbers of 
people were attracted by the deities especially the Amman ( Devi) and 
large offerings seemed to have been pouring in steadily especially in 
return for appeals to redress differences with neighbours, the Amman 
playing the role of a judicial officer, composing differences and collecting 
dues. There was no shrine and the images had no protection except 
the shifting shade of the trees and the attention by the serpents 
which crawled between or sheltered under the huddled images. The 
devotees used to come at all hours of the day to make their offerings, 
which included sacrifices of goat ond fowl, a Pujari of the potter caste 
(Uvacha or Ocha caste) interceding in the ritual, that is offered 
in this part of the country to the §akti-goddesses where the officiating 
priests are not versed in Sanskrit. 

The special hold of this group of gods and goddesses on the devo¬ 
tees in the area round about was that they secured that justice was done to 
an aggrieved party. For instance, a person who felt that a difference had 
arisen between himself and a neighbour which ought not to have arisen 
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if his neighbour had been reasonable, presented himself before this divine 
group and made a small offering by way of earnest and vowed that if the 
dispute came to be settled and friendly relations established with his 
neighbour a special fee would be paid. If he wanted to make sure that 
his representation was borne in mind, he reduced his grievance to writing 
preferably in the form of a plaint and strung it to a date-palm that stood 
some yards off; within about six months the prayer was believed to 
take effect. A minor deity ( Karuppan, the black one ) located in a tiny 
shrine under a dwarfish tree nearby was believed to play the part of 
process-server. 

A creditor who had money to realise from a debtor, who he 
knew could pay but would not, would approach the deity, make a 
preliminary offering, represent his case and promise one-half of such 
amount as might be realised. He would then fasten to this date-palm 
a scroll containing full particulars of the parties, the claim and the state 
of accounts. Or, a woman who had been unlucky enough to lose a 
gold chain or a silver plate) would lay down a small sum by way of 
earnest, cry out the particulars of her losses in the presence and the 
hearing of the Divinities and would solemnly undertake to come down 
with an offering of a half of what might be recovered. 

About ten years back, proceedings were started tn the law courts 
and ultimately a scheme of administration was framed, as a result of 
which the income was ensured almost in its entirety to the Devasthanam 
and the priests reduced to the role of mere ministrants at the ritual A 
set of trustees came into existence and with the large income which came 
into their hands they have raised a temple which has so far cost about 
Rs. 75,000/- besides purchasing a large tract of arable land Tound about 
for the support of the Devasthanam. The two principal images along 
with a few of the attendant deities, which were practically lying huddled 
under the trees, were set up in well-built shrines,—the Devi (Kaliyamman) 
inhabiting a shrine of stone the exterior surface of which is polished 
almost in imitation of the Mauryan polish well-known to archaeologists 
and the shrine of the Deva (Ayyanar or Sasta) not a tithe so grand, 
stands about 60 feet off facing the other shrine. 

The ritual has now deteriorated, the priests have no great interest 
26 
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in the performance of the rituals, they being paid only a small fraction of 
the monthly income, but the devotion of the worshippers makes up for 
the decay in the performance of the ritual even though serpents are no 
longer crawling about the images. The offerings made to the deities are 
ever grander and larger as a definite scale of expenditure has now been 
fixed and the result is that while the mantras and the tantras have receded 
into the background, the pomp and ceremony of cooked offerings made 
at stated hours have now come to stay. Reformist tendencies have 
been at work so that animal sacrifices are not permitted to be made 
within the ‘prakara 4 . The formalities in regard to the functioning of the 
deity as a Court of Conciliation have now been crystallized into a system. 
The need for keeping accounts of the promises made and the preliminary 
offerings that accompanied the promises, as that formal audit might be 
satisfied, and the need for the trustees impressing the devotees that their 
prayers will be constantly brought to the attention of the Devi till they 
are granted have been responsible for the introduction of the complication 
of the processes of Court- It is a curious sight to see the defunct date- 
palm wearing a gatland strung of palm-leaves on which plaints have been 
engrossed and “copy papers” bearing writing and the marks of Court 
seals indicating that execution petitions in the Civil Courts of the country 
have not borne fruit, and on which execution petitions have been indited 
But in spite of all this, the devotees do not seem quite satisfied as they 
were in the past when the images lay under the trees, 

II 

In the village of Ayyampalayam, Palladam Taluk, Coimbatore 
District, about miles to the North-east of the Somanur Railway station 
and led to by a blind road-track is situated a small shrine of quite recent 
origin to a person who Jived in the village 

From what I was able to gather locally, it appears that about a 
hundred years back a man who was engaged in cultivating plantains was 
greatly skilled in the Mantras for curing both the immediate and the 
remote effects of bites of poisonous vermin like snakes, scorpions and 
insects, that his death took place at the foot of an Arasu tree beside an 
ant-hill, and that for some time after his death his spirit used to frequent 
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the neighbourhood of the tree and ant-hilt and beckon to passers-by 
suffering from the effects of poisonous bites and cure them The spot 
where the tree and the ant-hill stood having thus risen to importance as 
a spot sanctified by associations with the Valaitottattu Aiyan ( He of the 
Plantain tope ). a Lihga appears to have been placed at the foot of the 
tree to mark the spot where his death was believed to have taken place 
and worship was offered to the tree, the ant-hill and the Linga. It is the 
earth that is thrown up as the ant-hill that seems to have been given as 
‘prasada* to those afflicted with poisonous bites for being applied to the 
spot where the sting or the bite was inflicted. The descendants of 
Valaitottattu Aiyan appear to have turned into the Pujans of the shrine 
officiating as such hereditarily. The enquiries that I made, made it dear 
that there was no tradition of Valaitottattu-Aiyan having been buried 
under the tree, 

Within a decade back the shrine appears to have continued merely 
as an aggregate of tree, ant-hill and Linga, perhaps protected by a 
compound wall of brick. Within the last few years, however, a large area 
round about was acquired and various structures by way of shrines 
Mandapa, kitchen, rest-houses have been built and amenities for pilgrims 
provided. 

Within the past five or sis years the ant-hill appears to have 
disappeared and earth taken from the spot where it stood is being 
distributed as 'prasadam*. The Naga stones and a Vinayaka appear to h^ve 
been installed in the south-west corner of the precincts round the tree 
within the past few years and a small shrine to Vinayaka appears to have 
been raised about 7 or 3 years back some distance to the south-east of the 
tree, the image being said to have belonged to the family of Valaitottattu- 
Aiyan. A Nandi is found placed about 70 feet to the east of the tree and 
the Lihga. The original tree having witheted during the past few years, 
a stump to the height of about 8 feet has been retained and the rest has 
been sawed off, but a new plant of some kind is now rising from some 
crevice in the top of the stump. 

It may be noted that the eastern face of the stump Is flattish and 
that if a line is drawn from the centre of the Lihga so as to strike thi* 
face at right angles, the line runs almost due east and just misses the Nandi 
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about 70 feet ofl and also misses some-what a pair of horses in brick-work 
posted 70 feet farther east. 

Ill 

In the village of Mandarthi, Udipi Taluk, South Kanara District, 
about 14 miles to the north of Udipi stands a temple to §rl Durga 
Para roes vail on a slope of a series of undulations in hilly country to reach 
which we have to pass a thick jungle in which serpents crawl and 
panthers range. 

The temple serves a special purpose in the locality. The deity also 
is believed to be willing to collect all outstandings due to her devotees. 

It is surprising that the real character of the temple was not known 
even to the Archakas of the temple who appear to have been attached to 
it for generations and should have had access to every recess of the 
‘sanctum sanctorum’ which in this temple is divided into an eastern and 
western half and that the eastern half accommodates in the middle a seated 
stone image of Durga with a shelf to the rear with the Nava Durgas 
ranged on it in two tiers. The shelf and the nine heads serve as a sort 
of screen obscuring practically the whole of the western half, so much so 
that a worshipper who pays his obeisance to the Durga and the Nava 
Durgas would not easily notice what stands behind. If his eyes are keen 
and he is curiously minded, he would notice,—only with effort.—that 
there is a shrine further beyond and that it contains something peculiar. 
If he questions the Archakas, he would be told that the tear half is 
occupied by an ant-hill which, as is well known, is an object of adoration. 

When I paid toy devotions to the Durga and was told of the Ant¬ 
hill, I desired to have fuller particulars of that special feature and to 
examine it for myself, but, as this was impossible in view of the rigidity 
with which in these parts the prohibition is enforced against others than 
Archakas entering the ‘sanctum sanctorum' 1 had to incite the Archaka 
who served as my cicerone to examine the rear shrine with adequate 
care. After considerable persuasion the Archaka entered the rear half 
of the shrine with a light in his hand and it was only then that it was 
possible to have a good look at what had been assumed to be the ant-hill. 
I found that it loomed large, that it stood at the centre of the rear half 
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and that it was fenced in by railings on all the four sides, leaving a narrow 
strip between railing and wall to serve as a passage. The object in the 
centre, however* gave no indication of the conical shape of an ant-hill 
and betrayed no signs of the unevenness of surface, the coarseness of 
texture and the perforations, large and small, which characterise an ant¬ 
hill What is more, the top had all the appearance of a plane surface, 
I suggested therefore that the object should be tapped at lightly, though 
gently, as a test of its substance. On the Archaka dealing it a series of 
light taps, there arose sounds peculiar to timber and not the dull note 
emitted when an ant-hill is tapped. This emboldened the Archaka to 
attempt to clean the surface of the object and it turned out, after 
some cleaning that we had before us not an ant-hill but an upstand* 
ing block of wood. The Archaka being encouraged to pursue the 
investigation, cleaned further areas and we found that we bad to deal 
with a big site stump of a tree. The stump was about 2 feet in diameter 
and about 7 feet in height, and ended at the top in a plane surface, 
where evidently, the tree had been sawn off when it had suffered 

mortality* 

On this fact being discovered I suggested to the Archaka that he 
should look for a Lihga at the foot of the stump. The Archaka examined 
the sanctum carefully and found a tiny Sphatika-Linga placed at the foot 
of the stump. 

These facts seem to point to a stage when the sanctity of the spot 
arose from a sacred tree at the foot of which some devotee had ages ago 
set up a Ling a and offered worship to it and had then railed it round 
for the safety both of the tree and of the Linga. A further stage was 
reached perhaps when, in addition to the railing, a compound wall was 
raised at some distance from the railing, and the image to Durga was 
set up where it now stands. At a later stage, the tree must have decayed 
and its top must have been lopped off and a roof provided over the 
compound wall, so as to protect the stump, and the protection of both 
wall and roof must have been extended eastwards for the benefit of the 
Durga as well. That this conjecture is a highly probable one is attested 
to by a slab in this temple on which is carved a relief showing a Lihga 
under a tree and a Rishi and his companions offering worship to the 
27 
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Lihga, Evidently, this is a pictorial commentary on the first stage of 
the origin of this temple- 

IV 

In Tadpatri Town in Anantapur District, on the edge of the River 
Pennar. which here takes a northerly curve, there is a temple called Sri 
Bugga Ramalihga Isvara Temple which is conserved under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act. 

This temple consists of four features (a ) a main shrine for Sri 
Ramalihga, facing west, ( b ) a small shrine to Vira-Bhadra just to the 
south of the Garbha-grha of this temple (c ) a double shrine facing 
south and west, with a common Mandapa, and ( d ) a belt of Mandapas 
attached to the east and west walls* 

The peculiar feature in this temple is that the lower portion of the 
Lihga always contains water in the cavity between the vertical and the 
horizontal portions. Probably due to this the Isvara is called ‘Bugga 
Rama Lihga. The Lihga is fixed on the floor which level is a little less 
than the Prakara floor level. Probably a vertical stone standing in a 
natural spring suggested the idea of a Lihga bathed in a sacred Tirtha, 
Here we should have the beginnings of a temple, 

V 

Almost of identical nature is the Lihga in the §ri Jambukesvara 
Temple at TLruvanaikaval near Srlrahgam in the District of Triehinopoly. 

A similar example is found at the Sri Ranganatha Perumal Temple at 
Karamadai, a town on the Railway line between Coimbatore and Mettu- 
palayam about 17 miles from Coimbatore. Here the Mulasthanam or the 
Mula Bhera consists of a flat piece of vertical stone fixed on the floor 
of the Garbha-grha. Afterwards a Pitham in two halves has been fixed 
on it and now on the Pitham is placed the head of the Lord. 

VI 

A peculier origin is suggested by a temple at Mangalagiri 
( Guntur District } situated on the Railway line connecting Bezwada and 
Guntur about 12 miles from Bezwada, In the hill temple to Lord 
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Narasimha popularly called “Panalta (jaggery water) Narasimha the 
Mula Bhera-is nothing but a small oval orifice on the rear wall of the 
sanctum sanctorum (Garbha-grha) which forms the hill peak, This 
orifice is depicted as the open mouth of the image of Lord Narasimha. 
carved on the peak. When Panaka is poured into the mouth it goes into 
the orifice. The popular belief is that this Lord will take only half the 
quantity of the total quantity of Panaka offered, however small or large 
the quantity that may be offered, 

VII 

About one hundred years ago, one Natayana Padayachi found a 
big cutstone pillar, broken at the top, in a forest near Artyalur, a place on 
the Tnchy-VtUupuram Chord Line and near Trichinopoly Town, It is 
believed that by some divine inspiration be met with the Stambha and 
that, as commanded by a Siddha, he erected it on the spot where it was 
lying and after doing so built a small Man<Japa all round it In course of 
time, the Stambha became very popular and attracted a large number of 
worshippers who came from far and near places and offered all kinds of 
Kanikkais. 

Today we see this temple consisting of a big compound with many 
Man da pas and with Utsava Bheras installed for performing festivals as 
in any other temple. This temple is now called &n Kaliyuga Varadaraja 
Pemmal Temple at Kailan-Kurioht and has become so popular that it 
gets an annual income of nearly a lakh of rupees, Still the sanctum 
sanctorum’ has the Stambha erected in its centre and standing right up 
piercing the ceiling. The Stambha is almost square in section and lias 
tapering sides with the top broken. All abhishekas and archanas are 
performed to this Stambha only. To create faith and confidence in the 
minds of the worshippers, Utsava images have been installed and a small 
Ha oilman-like deity is placed on the Pltham built around the Stambha, 

So ancient, however, is the cult of the Pillar that we need not take 
too seriously the story of Na ray ana Padayachi’s inspiration. Perhaps this 
is a tribute to the fame of the Stambha which had a revival about a 
century back. 
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The instances cited above show that usually some natural 
phenomenon noticed suggested the idea o£ a Linga or God which formed 
the origin of the temple and the *sanctum sanctorum making a beginning. 
As time advanced, many additions, structures as well as images, came to 
be made and the pomp and ceremonial connected with them began to 
grow larger and larger till they reached a gorgeousness competing with 
those in the most grandiose of ancient institutions. 


THE HERITAGE OF WU TAO-TZU 

by ZOLTAN OB TAKATS 


Wu Tao-tzu was “the Man of Destiny*’ of 
Chinese pictorial art. His influence seems to 
have been perpetual. Recent researches repea¬ 
tedly resulted in acknowledging his undeniable 
mastership. 

The case regarding the recognition of 
his immediate followers is quite different. The 
* principles of his composition, his motives, the 
** various types of his figures are already known 
I to some extent, But the reconstruction of the 
J art of his handwriting seems to be hardly possi- 
/ ble. The copies from his famous BCwan-Yin, 
imitations of an undisputable original, largely 
( differ from it in time and quality. It is nearly 
impossible to give an account of the quantity 
of such copies. The designs made after his great mythological compo¬ 
sitions—edited by F. R. Martin. ‘Zeichnungen nach Wu Tao-tze aus det 
Goetter und S a gen welt Chinas’, Munchen, 1913 —are secondhand docu¬ 
ments, and in spite of their immeasurable value, poor in comparison with 
the imaginable originals. 

The secrets of Wu Tao-tzu’s conception and feeling have been 
handed down fat better by the well known engraving on a slab inserted 
in the terrace wall of the Taoist temple Tou-Wang-tien at Ch’ii Yang. 
It discloses a most peculiar, or even a unique, style in the design of 
the structure and the movement of muscles. The master has taken, 
according to the copyist, much freedom, at the cost, and to the detriment, 
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of anatomical correctness, The muscles of his figures are divided, partly 
by lines drawn crosswise, into rather loose bundles, partly they seem to 
be in a spasmodic contraction. (Martin, Pis, 35, 4/, 48, 49, 50), 

The same exaggerations are seen on a stone relief which I have 
purchased in Peking for the Francis Hopp Museum in Budapest, 
representing a crouching figure with staring and slanting eyes (Fig., p. 109). 
I was told by Dr. Herbert Muller, the former owner of this work, that 
it originally decorated the wall of a pagoda in Honan, on the hill 
Ts'ing-Liang-skan, district Yu sha-hsien. It played there the part of 
an Adas. 

The figure is extremely expressive, but it is a bombastic exaggeration 
in stone of what the ^divine master" once created in painting. The size 
of the sculpture is 42 5 by 36 cm. On its surface remains of pigments 
can be seen. The entire apparel of the figure consists of a pair of boots 
of some perforated material. The perforations form an endless pattern 
of interchanged rosettes. The boots are trimmed below the knees with 
a folded stuff. 

The conception of this figure is related on the one hand to the crouching 
savages on the throne of the Yakushi Buddha of the Yakushiji which are 
older (697). and on the other hand to that on the glazed terracotta plate 
of the Seoul Museum ( P. Andreas Eckardt, O, S. B. ‘Geschichte der 
Koreanischen Kunst T , Leipzig, 1929. PI. CXI, Fig, 353) which in my 
opinion, seems to be a latet work. On this rather stiff figure the string- 
like formation of the locks is very similar to those of the demon 
from Honan. The Yakushi figures are marvellous castings, but compared 
with our stone carving they represent a not quite freely developed 
state. 

The Honan work is full of extravagancies. And it is not 
derogatory to China's greatest painter genius that he also had been very 
fond of extravagancies, of distorted and ghastly figures, treated with a 
wanton superiority. This is just the very element which impresses 
the Chinese mind above every thing else, and it is called "shea" (divine) 
in Chinese art, 

The Atlas-demon of the Francis Hopp Museum reveals the free 
and ravishing Eight of Wu Tao-uu’s spirit, the spirit of that incomparable 
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master who was—a circumstance not to be forgotten—a native of Honan, 
a province once abundant with bis works. 

But even such an abstract and ritually defined art as Lamaistic 
painting conserved something of Wu Tao-tzus remote magical touch. 
It is worthwhile in this respect, to pay attention to a painting in the 
possession of the Francis Hopp Museum in Budapest, Hungary ( PL XII). 
This painting, representing the Dakin! Slrphavaktra, seems to date from 
the Ming period. 

The following is an iconographical description of this work 
of art: 

Simhavaktra (Tib. Sen-ge-gdon [ -can ] ma or Sen-gdon-ma), the 
Dakini with a Lion head, is represented with two attendant sorceresses i 
to the left Vyagravaktra (Tib. sTag-gdon-ma)* and to the right Riksavaktra 
(Tib. Dotn-gdon-ma). 

The size of the canvas is 48 cm by 33 cm, mounted on Chinese 
brocade of the Ming period. ( Francis Hopp Museum, Inv. Nr. 6300). 

The Dakims are minor goddesses. They are generally invoked for 
granting superhuman power or Siddhi. 

A particular figure of these beings is Simhavaktra whose body is blue. 
Her face is white ( sometimes red ). She has a third eye on her forehead. 
She is dancing, surrounded by a halo of rays and flames, on the back of 
2 naked human being floored on her lotus throne. Her right foot is 
lifted. She wears Dharmapala dress and ornaments [ on her head a 
five-leaved crown with five human heads ( ?). In her left hand the scull- 
cup ( kapila ) and in the right one the chopper ( karttrika) and the 
ritual wand ( khatvafiga). On her waist a string of human heads and 
on her back a human and a tiger’s skin. 

Under the lotus throne, is suspended on a partly coloured strip, a 
round golden mirror with the tiny picture of Siiphavaktra. In the middle 
of the bottom an ornamented 'kapila', containing a tongue hanging out, 
and two eyes, two ears, a nose, the brain and, on a piece of skin, the human 
heart, under an embroidered black (?) cloth. 

In the lower left corner the dancing Vyagravaktra with tiger’s 
head and in the right one Riksavaktra with bear's head also have the 
third ey«, the ’kapala’ in the left, and the chopper in the right hand, and 


on their left side the ‘khatvlnga’. They are dancing just in the same 
manner as Simhavaktra, but on a human figure prostrated on its hack. 
They also wear Dharmapala dress and ornaments, and on their waists the 
string of human heads. But their crown is only one-leaved. The halo 
around their bodies consists only of flames, without the rays 
of the central figure, painted, though not in red with golden outlines, like 
that around Simhavaktra, but in gold. All the three figures have an 
exaggeratedly accentuated muscular system, designed in masterly drawn 
thin golden lines. This art of delineation of surging muscles is quite 
unusual in Indian and Tibetan painting. It is to be traced back to a very 
old Chinese tradition, to the tradition of Wu Tao-tzu, The background 
behind these three figures is covered by a landscape in the style preferred 

by Wang Wei of Tang, consisting of several ranges of conically wrinkled 
mountains. 


In the upper left corner the picture of Padmasambhava (Tib. 
Padroa-hbyun-gnas* U-rgyan-pa), the Lotus Born, can be seen. He was 
a famous teacher of magic charms and tantrie Manttayana in his birthplace. 
It is doubtful whether this place is the province Udyana in the north¬ 
western Swat valley, as Padmasambhava’s father, Indrabhud, was king of 
Uddyana is Orissa. Ti-song de Tsen, king of Tibet, invited him to his 
country in order to teach there tantrie doctrines. He became the 
leader of the A-d-yoga school of Tibetan philosophy, Tibetans 
revere in him the founder of Lamaism, and they, especially the members 

of the Nying-ma-pa or Red-cap sect founded by him, worship him 
as a saint, 


• . 1S represented 011 tIj e Iotus throne in ‘dhyanasana’, having in his 
right hand the vajra' and in his left the patra ( begging bowl). His left 
arm supports the ‘khatvanga’ ( ritual wand ) invented by him. He wears 
a dark ( blue ?) robe, embroidered with gold ( Asoka-robe ) and a peaked 

red cap, ending in a half 'vajra’, and the lappets of the cap are turned back 
over the ears. 

R „i T the iTV ri t htTson «- kh a-P“ (Tib. Tson-kha-pa ; Mona. 
Bogda Tsongkaba ), the founder of the yellow sect, is represented. He 
was born .n Eastern Tibet in 1357 and died in 1419. Hi, birthplace is 
marked by the famous monastery Kumbum. Continuing the reformation 
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of Lamaism, begun by Atisa in the 11th century, he directed the Tibetan 
Madbyamika philosophy, i. e. * : the school of the seven middle paths 1 ' and 
became the founder of the Gelug-pa, the Yellow cap sect. The head 
of this reformed sect is the Dalai-Lama, the “King-Priest" of Tibet who 
is regarded as the “Living Buddha”, i. e. the continuous reincarnation of 
the Dhyanibodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the God of Mercy. 

Tsong-kha-pa is the author of many books on Buddhism and he is 
regarded also as an incarnation of ManjusrI. He is represented sitting 
on the lotus throne or on a cushion, his hands in dharmacakra mttdra. 
Both hands hold a lotus stem, from which come forth a sword and a 
book at shoulder level. 

From the upper rim of the Thang-ka hangs the usual cover of silk 
in order to prevent sacrilegious looks. 

The picture is from Estern Tibet. The Chinese element in it 
has, so to say. superseded the Indian one. It is a strange proceeding, 
no doubt, to look for the individual and grand style of the hero of 
the Chinese Halcyon Age in an art as severely defined and limited as 
Lamaistic painting. Yet I regard it as well founded, for, besides the fact 
that the style of Wu Tao-tzu seems to have been the starting point of the 
emphatic style, generally called baroque in the West, of the '‘muscular" 
representation of human figures, in our specimen the representation of 
the muscles is linked up with an extraordinarily light, or even fluctuating 
movement of the joints, which is, according to the testimony of the 
sparse remains at our disposal, the characteristic peculiarity of the 
divinified master. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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ICONOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEEN JAIN A 
MAHAVIDYAS 

by y. P. SHAH 


Sixteen Mahavidyas form a group of Tan trie goddesses according 
to both the Jain sects (the Svetambara and the Digambara ). 

Jaina writers have drawn a line of distinction between ‘mantra’ and 
‘vidya*. Both possess magic powers, but whereas ‘mantras', constituted 
of letters like ‘Om, Hr1m, Svaha',etc., are presided over by male deities 
and mastered by repetition, 'vidyas’ are combinations of words invoking 
female divinities and mastered only by the prescribed rite. 1 

Jaina traditions speak of the existence of as many af “18,000 ‘vidyas 1 . 
Out of these only sixteen are reported to be the chief {‘Maba*) ‘vidyas’. 
Texts prescribing ‘sidhanas’ or rites for each of these sixteen Mahavidyas 
are not yet traced, but belief in them seems to be ancient/ 

Both the Buddhist and Jaina sources demonstrate the popularity of 
spells, magic, ‘mantras’, ‘vidyas’, the science of divination, etc., in the time 
of Mahavira and Buddha/ Like Buddha, Mahavlra also could not totally 
discard the belief in magic powers and supernatural cognition obtained 
through austerities. The Aupapatika surra* says that the ‘theras 
(‘sthaviras’) following Mahavlra knew both the 'vijja’ and ’manta’. 
Mantrapinda and Vidyapinda or the alms obtained through the practice 
of mantra or vidya are strictly prohibited by the Uttaradhyayana sutra.* 
The Sutrakrtahga sutra 4 refers to ‘Antaddhanv vijja’, while the NaySdhara- 
makahao refers to the ‘utpatam’ (‘uppayani’) vidya. The latter text also 
shows that thieves knew certain vidyas and mantras useful in robbery, 
one of them being the power to open any lock. Or a certain lady named 
Po^tila is reported to have requested a group of Jaina nuns to show her 
some powder, mantra, rite, ’vasikarma’, etc., whereby she can regain the 
love of her husband. The description of the venerable ascetic SudharmI, 
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one of the chief disciples of Mahavira, given in the same text, is also 
noteworthy inasmuch as he is said to be conversant with both 'vijja' and 
‘manta’, along with many other things. 4 

The ‘Jingoli-vijja’ or the vidya for removing the effects of poisons 
etc, is known to the Sthinanga sutra. The same text also refers to the 
‘Matanga vidya* which the commentator also explains as a vidya for 
knowing the past history.' The Mahanisitha sutra supposed to have 
been composed a little later and afterwards re-edited by Haribhadra sun 
(c. 700-770 A. D.), gives the ‘vijja' for throwing scented powdet 
( vasaksepa ). It also gives the 'Srutadevata-vidya’ and the ‘Varddhamana 
vidya’. It may be noted here that Vajrasvimi, a great Jaina Pontiff who 
lived in the sixth century after Mahavira, is reputed to be the author of 
the first work on this ‘Varddhamana vidya',* 

Sutrakrtanga sutra, the second Jaina canonical text, gives a list of 
forbidden sciences, *papasruta$\ which includes divination of various sorts 
and the following vidyas : ‘Vaitali 1 . 'Ardhavai tali', ‘Avasvapan?, Taluggha- 
dan?, 'Svapaki 1 , 'Sovari', ‘Damil?. ‘Kgling?, 'Gatin, 'Gandhar?, ‘Avedani’, 
‘Utpatani 1 , ‘Jambhan?. ‘Stambhanl', ’Lesani 1 . ‘Amayakaran?, ’Visalyakaran?, 
‘Antardhan?, and so forth. 7 

The Samavayafiga sutra* also mentions a list of ’papasrutas’ or sinful 
sciences wherein are included, besides others, the ’Vidyanuyoga,' the 
*Mantranuyoga\ and the ‘YogimuyogT, According to the commentator 
Abhayadeva ( c. 1046 A. D.), Vidyanuyoga is the science which prescribes 


rites for vidyas like ‘Robin? and others. 

The Dasavaikalika sutra* mentions ‘Avanamin? and ’Unnaminl 
vidyas’ possessed by a Matanga. The Nisitha sutra (xiii uddesa ) is full 
o! references to vidya, mantra, yoga, curna, etc., and says that a sadhu 


shall perform the prescribed penance if he employs these for or 
communicates to the followers of other sects or even Jaina householders. 

The Nisitha Bhaiya refers to Ratnadevata, Suci-vidyas and ‘Matanga 
vidyas’ named 'Gaur? and ‘Gandhar?. 10 The Brhat-kaipa Bhasya also 
describes these two vidyas as ‘Matanga vidyas’. 11 

The earliest Jaina account of the origin and worship of Vidyadevls 
and the Vidyadharas available to-day is the Vasudevahin$ of Sahghadasa 
gani (c- 500 A. 0.). Similar accounts are given by Jinadasa Mahattara ( 
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the author of Avasyaka Curni ( c. 677 A. D,), by Haribhadra sSri in his 
gloss on the Avasyaka niryukti, by Silanka suri in his Caupannaroahapuru- 
sacariyam ( 868 AD.) and still later by Hemacandra ( c 1J 00-1167 AD.) 
in his Trisastl-salaki-purusacaritam. 

According to Hemacandra, once upon a time when the first Jina 
Rsabhanatha was practising austerities, Nami and Vinami went to him 
and began worshipping him with the desire of obtaining worldly prosperity 
from the Lord. But the great sage was in meditation and remained 
unconcerned. Thereupon, Dharana, the king of the Nagakumaras, came 
on the spot and in order that the worship of the Lord may not be spoken 
of as fruitless, granted to Nami and Vi nami. Lordship over the 
Vidyadharas, Both the devotees were asked to found two groups of cities 
on the Northern and Southern slopes of the Vaitadhya mountain and 
were given forty-eight thousand vidyas. Gaurl and Prajnapti being the 
chief amongst them. 

Nami founded fifty cities on the Vaitadhya mountain in a Southern 
row while Vinami made sixty in a Northern one. There were sixteen 
clans of Vidyadharas named after the class of vidyas they possessed. 
Hemacandra gives the following list : Gaureyas from the vidyas known 
as ‘Gauris. Manupurvakas from the vidyas known as ‘Manus’, 
Gandharas from the ‘Gandharls’, Manavas from the ‘Manavis’, Kaisiki- 
purvakas from the 'Kaisikrs', Bhumitundakas from "Bhumitundas', 
Mulavlryakas from ‘Mulavlryas’, Sartkukas from ‘Sankukas', Pandukas 
from ‘Pandukls\ Kalikeyas from ‘Kalb’, Svapakas from ‘Svapakb’, Matan- 
gas from the ‘Matangis’, Parvatasfrom the ’Parvatb, Vamsllayas from the 
‘Vaipsalayas’, Pamsumulakas from the ‘Pamsumulask and Vrksamulakas 
from the ‘Vfksamulas'. 

Nami took eight classes and Vinami took eight. With their hearts 
filled with joy and devotion to the Lord, they established divinities 
presiding over the vidyas in each class. 13 Hemacandra’s list of the sixteen 
groups given above follows the ancient traditions as it agrees with the 
list given by Jinadasa in his Avasyaka curni. 53 Jinadasa, however, notes 
that the forty-eight thousand vidyas originally belong to the Gandharvas 
and the Pannagas and that only four, namely, Gauri, Gandharl, 
Rohini and Prajnapti were the chief amongst them. Haribhadra 


suri who wrote his gloss on the Avasyaka mtyukti, M about a century 
later* refers to the above mentioned four goddesses only as the chief 
vidyas. He however gives the account in an abridged form and does 
not give the list of the sixteen classes of the Vidyadharas, The 
Avasyaka niryukti, is a sort of commentary on the Avasyaka sutra, 
composed after the manner of the Brahmanical sutras and sometimes 
giving only the suggestive words ; it was composed by Bhadrabahu II in 
c. the fourth—fifth century A- D. The account of Natui and Vinami is first 
suggested in this niryukti, but it neither mentions any of the chief 
vidyas nor does it refer to the sixteen classes of the Vidyldharas, 

According to the Vasudevahindi, composed by Sanghadasa gani in 
c. 500 A. D, the vidyas originally belonged to the Gandharvas and the 
Pannagas and were forty-eight thousand in number including vidyas 
like ‘Maha-Rohini\ ‘Pannatti' ( Prajnapti ), 'Gori' { Gauti), ‘Vijjumukhi* 
(Vidyutmukhi), ‘Mahajala’ (Mahajvala), 'Tirikkhamam', 'Bhaurupa' and 
others. Hemacandra’s list of the sixteen classes of Vidyadharas practically 
agrees with the list given by Sahghadasa. 1 ^ Besides the above mentioned 
vidyas, Sanghadasa refers to some other goddesses like ‘Abhogini’, ’Osovani t 
‘Jalavanti 1 ? (same as ‘Maha-Jala-vijia’ ) T ‘Thambhani’. ‘Nisumbha', 

'Pannaga-vijja Bhamari*, 'Veyalavijja', etc. 1 * 

But the account of Nami and Vinami is available in a still earlier 
Jalna narrative work called Pautr.acariyam, composed by Vi mala suri, 
of the Naila ^akha of $vetambara monks which is supposed to have been 
started by Arya Naila, a pupil of Vairasvami in c, 150 V. S, But a 
verse at the end of this work says that it was composed in the year 530 
after Mahavira, that is, in 4 A. D. Scholars like Jacobi, Keith and 
Woolner assigned to it a date varying from the third to the fifth century 
A. D„ while Winternitz, Leumann and others did not find any justifica¬ 
tion for discarding the date given in the text itself Paumacariyam 
contains a short account of Nami and Vinami obtaining lordship over 
the Vidyadharas, Neither the sixteen classes nor the chief vidyas are 
mentioned in this account. But in other places the text refers to a 
number of vidyas. 

The text deals with the story of Rama, wherein the author describes 
in one chapter the ‘vidyadhara-vamsa’. Ravana and his brethren are 
30 
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said to have propitiated several vidyas. amongst whom are found names 
like ‘Prajniipti’, ‘Kaumari\ 'Anima', 'Laghima', ‘VajTodan’, ‘Varun?, ‘Allan?, 
‘Vijaya’, ‘Jaya*, ‘Varlh?, ‘Kauber?, ‘Yogesvarr, ‘Caudal?, ‘Madanasani’, 
'Sahkan', and so forth. In another place Havana's sad bans of the 
‘Bahurupa vidya' is described at length Bahurupa is here called a 
Maha-vidya. Pauinacniiysm also refers to other vidyas amongst whom 
one ‘Slhavahin? ( Stmhavahim' ) bestowed upon Padma ( Rama ) by a god 
is noteworthy. In another place we meet with a Sarvvakama-vidya of 
eight letters ; another vidya with a ‘parivara' of ten thousand crores of 
mantras is said to have been made up of sixteen letters. 17 

Ravisena, a Didambara writer, composed Padmacaritam in the 
year 1203 after Mabavira ( 676 A. D,). It is more or less a Sanskrt 
version of the Prakrt Paumacariyam, and the vidyas noted above are also 
referred in this work. Like the Paumaeariyam it does not refer to either 
the sixteen classes of vidyadharas or the sixteen chief vidyas. though 
one of the Maha-vidya?, namely. ‘Prnjnapti 1 . is known to both. 1 ' 

Another Digam bara narrative work called Harivamia written by 
Jinasena I in §aka year 705 ( 783-1 A, D.) supports the tradition of 
Avasyaka Curni, Vasudevahindi and other texts in giving the account of 
Narai and Vinami, and further states that of the vidyadharas, the following 
eight classes, namely. ‘Manus, Manavas, Kausikas. Gaurikas. Gandharas, 
Bhumitundakas. Mulaviryas and ^ankukas’, belonged to the Aryas, 
Adityas, or Gandharvas while the other eight, namely. the 
‘Matangak the ‘Panduka\ the ‘Kala', the ‘Svapaka', the ‘Parvata’, 
the ‘Vamsalaya', the ‘Pandumuhd, and the ‘Vrksamula’, classes belonged 
to the Daityas. the Pannagas or the Matahgasd 9 This division into 
the Ary a vidyas and the Daitya vidyas opens a new road of investigation 
in the evolution of Indian Tantra, 


The Harivamsa further gives the following iconographies] description 
of these sixteen classes of vidyadharas : the Gaurikas hold the lotus and 
wear a garland of lotuses; the Gandharas put on a red woollen ‘shawl’ and 
carry the rosary of red beads ; the Manavas put on golden and yellow 
kauseya garments and shine with variegated colours ; the Manuputrakas 
wearing reddish garments are adorned with jewels ; the Mulaviryas shining 
with ornaments and garlands of various colours and types carry various 


kinds of shrubs in their hands ; the Bhumitundakas. living underground, 
are adorned with golden ornaments and garlands and { carry ) flowers of all 
seasons ; the §ahkukas wear kundalas of diverse design and colour as also 
the armlets of naga-design ; the Kausikas wear crowns and kundalas 
beset with jewels ; black like clouds, the Matahgas are adorned with 
dark-blue garments and necklaces ; the Smaiananilayas wear ornaments 
of bones collected from cremation grounds and appear white besmeared 
with the ashes therefrom , the Pandukas wear costly garments of dark- 
blue hue ; the Kalasvapakas ( Kalas ) wear garments of black goat-skin ; 
the ^vapakas with brown hair shine with ornaments of gold; the 
Parvateyas adorned with crowns and garlands, put on garments of leaves ; 
the Vamsalaya wear garlands made of flowers of all seasons and are 
adorned with crests of bamboo-leaves; while the Vrksamulikas shine 
with big cobras used as ornaments. 511 

Besides the lists of the sixteen classes of vidy ad haras, the author 
of the Harivamsa gives a list of Maha-vidyas and states that the following 
vidyas, belonging to the above-mentioned sixteen classes, are assigned the 
chief position amongst all vidyas: 'Prajnaptj', ‘Rohini*, 'Afigarmi*. *Maha- 
Gaurl’, ‘Gann', ‘Mahasveta’. ‘MayurP, ‘Arya-Kusmanda-devP, *Acyut5\ 
‘AryavatP, ‘Gandbari’. 'Nirvrrih', ‘Bhadra-Kal?, ‘Maha-KalT, ‘Kali’, and 
‘Kalamukhi? 1 

The list is important in as much as, besides being one of the earliest 
complete lists of the sixteen vidyas available to us, it differs largely from 
the somewhat later lists supplied by writers of both the sects. According 
to these later traditions, the sixteen Mahavidyas are : 1- *Rnhini\ 
2, ‘Prajnapti 1 , 3. ‘Vajrasrhkhala’, 4. ‘Vajxahkusa’, 5. ‘Cakresvari ( Sve)’, 
‘Jambunada { Dig.6. ’Naradatta* or ‘Purusadatta', 7. ‘Kali', 8- 'Maha- 
Kali’, 9. *Gauri‘. 10. ‘Gandhari', 11. ‘Sarvastra-mahajvala { &ve. V, ‘Jvalama- 
Jini (Dig.)’, 12. 'Manavi', 13. ‘Vairotya ( §ve )\ ‘Vairotl (Dig. )', 14. 
‘Acchupta ( Sve. )*, 1 Acyuta { Dig. )’, 15. ‘Manasi’, 16, ‘Maha-Manasi',.* 1 

An incomplete work called Samhitasara 3 attributed to the great 
Digambara acarya Indranandi ( c. 86] Saka year ; 939 A. D. 1 gives a list 
of these Mahavidyas, According to this text, the fifth vidya-devi is called 
‘Apraticakra* while the names of other vidyas do not differ from the list 
noted above. Though a list of the sixteen Mahavidyas is not available 
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in the Adipurana of the Digambara writer Jinasena II ( c. 815-877 A. D. ) 
or in the Uttatapurana of his pupil Gunabhadra, Mahavidyis like Prajnapti 
and Mahajvala were known to them.^ 

Amongst the Svetambaras, as shown above, only four goddesses were 
known as Maha-vidyis up to the time of Haribhadra sQri (c 700-800 A, D,). 
But the Tijayapahutta stotra attributed to Manadeva suri ( before the 9th 
Century* A. D. 1 gives a list of the sixteen vidyadevis Again, the 
Parsvanatha stotra of Sivanaga (c. 893 A,D ) refers to Parsvanitha as the Lord 
of the sixteen vidyas."' ^ilanka, the author of Cau pan na tna hapurusa cariyam 
( c. b6S A. D.), giving an abridged account of Nami and Vinami, says that 
they were granted lordship over 43,000 maha-vidyas with ‘Prajnapti’ as 
the chief amongst them. Evidently, Stliinka followed an early tradition 
even though several more Maha-vidyas were known in his times. 3 

One ^more Svetambara tradition deserves special notice. Both 
Bappabhatti surr* ( c. 743-838 A, D.} and Sobhana muni { c. 973 A, D. J 37 
composed short hymns in adoration of the twenty-four Tirthahkatas. 
Along with each Titthankara they generally praised one goddess ( and 
rarely a god ) who is usually one of the sixteen Mahavidyas. Both do not 
maintain the same order which shows that no special association was 
intended between the Jina and the vidya praised together with him It is 
indeed surprising to find the Maha-vidyas invoked together with the 
different Tirthaftkaras instead of their attendant yaks ink 

In the following pages is discussed the iconography of the sixteen 
Maha-vidyas known to the Svetambara and the Digambara Jaina sects 
from c 800 A, D. Images or paintings of these goddesses are very rare 
though their popularity in ancient Jaina ritual is attested by literary 
sources As yet no sculpture or painting of a Digambara Maha-vidya 
is brought to light but future researches carried out with the heb of 

the following iconographic tables may result in some interesting 
discoveries. 

Amongst the Svetimbaras, a vary valuable set of sculptures is fortu¬ 
nately preserved in the dome of the sabhi-mandapa of the famous shrine, 
Vimala vasahi at Abu, built by Vimala saha in 1088 V, S. The shrine 
underwent repairs later in c. 1378 V, S-, but the sculptures published 
seen to be the work of the artists of Vimala saha. Another set is preserved 
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in a similar dome in the Luna Vasahl, built by Tejahpala at Abu in 
J232 A. D. Almost half of the extant sculptures in the Luna vasahi set 
are ugly copies placed there by modern, crude hands. Two more sets, 
one showing the Maha-vidyas in a standing posture and the other 
representing them in a sitting posture, are preserved on the outer wall 
of the shrine of the Kharatara-vasahi, Abu, built in the sixteenth century 
A. D. It was not possible to photograph these two sets for want of proper 
facilities.® 

A set of six-armed Maha-vidyas, arranged in a beautiful circle 
round a sixteen-petalled full-grown lotus and each standing on a small 
lotus, the whole group creating the impression of a circular dance full 
of movement, is preserved in a corridor ceiling in front of cell no. 41, 
Vi mala vasahi. The set seems to be a later addition and represents 
a tradition which is different from the main set noted above. Identi¬ 
fications of a few of these six-armed figures are attempted in the 
following pages with but little success and should be regarded as 
tentative, Even in the main set the task of recognising the different 
vidyls has not been fully fruitful. All the figures of the main 
set are described in the following analysis and arranged according 
to their number in the standard lists of Maha-vidyas available 
in mediaeval Jaina literature, In the Vimala vasahT itself they are 
placed in circular order, beginning with Robin! whose identifica¬ 
tion cannot be questioned and who tops the lists of vidya- 
devts, 

A palm-leaf manuscript of seven different works bound in one 
volume { folios numbered in a consecutive order ), preserved in the Jaina 
Bhandam at ChanT, contains miniatures of the sixteen Maha-vidyas, 
Sarasvatl. Ambika, Laksmi, Brahma-santi and KaparddI on different 
folios. Stylistically, the set belongs to the thirteenth century A. D. 
Hitherto it was erroneously supposed that the manuscript contains a date, 
V. S. 1218. But Muni Punyavijaya, a veteran Jaina scholar, who has 
carefully examined the manuscript, says that a reference to the death of 
Vijayasena sun in V, S. 1301, at the end of ‘Pinda-niryukti*, on folios 
131-32, shows clearly that the manuscript was copied some time 
after A. D. 1245,® 
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ROHINI ! THE FIRST M AM A VIDYA 

Rohini who stands at the top in alt Jaina lists of Vidyadavis, is so 
called because she makes the seed of ‘punya’gtow up. 80 Her great prowess 
is praised everywhere and she is said to protect the worshippers 11 

The Digambara yaksini of the second Jina Ajitanatha is also known 
as Rohini. Tt is interesting to find that the conch symbol and the cow 
vehicle are common to some of the forms of Rohini, the yaksl, and Rohini, 
the Vidyadevi. 

Tn worship, two varieties of forms of the Mshi-Vidyl Rohini are 
widespread : they are the four-armed and the multi-armed ones. 

I, Four-Armed Variety. Bappabhattl suri gives the earliest 
dhyana of Rohini, according to which the goddess is white in complexion, 
bears the arrow the rosary, the bow and the conch in her hands, and 
rides a cow.® 

This early tradition has been followed by Sobhana muni 33 and the 
authors of Nirvanakalika 3 ^ and Acaradinakara, 38 as well as the Mantra- 
dhiraja-kalpa of Slgarcandra. 3 * According to the Nirvanakalika, Rohini is 
white in complexion, rides a cow a nd carries the rosary and the arrow' in her 
two right hands while holding the conch and the bow in the two left ones. 

Another variety of this form is found in the Chan! palm-leaf 
miniature which represents her riding a cow and holding the 
arrow and the bow in the right and the left upper hands. Her two lower 
hands show the *varada'and the conch symbols. Golden in complexion, 
Rohini wears a crown, a green bodice and a lower garment of red and 
green design. No dhyana for this form is forthcoming. 

A beautiful sculpture of Rohini is found on the ceiling in the main 
'man da pa" of the famous Vi mala vasahi shrine at Mt. Abu. Rohini is 
here represented as standing with the cow as her vehicle. Her right lower 
hand, held in the 'varada' pose, carries the rosary while the left lower 
shows the conch symbol. The remaining two symbols are unfortunately 
mutilated but the upper part of the broken arrow in her right 
upper hand is still visible. A similar figure is carved on a pillar in 
one of the Jain a temples at Kumbharia, In the Kharataravasahi sets, 
she shows the same set of symbols, but the arrow is mutilated in 
both figures. 
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The Digambara tradition, represented by the Pratisthatilaka*' and 
the PratisthSsaroddhaia, ,s give another set of symbols for this goddess, 
namely, the jar of nectar ( kalasa ), the conch, the lotus and the fruit. 
Golden in complexion, SohinI sits on the lotus. Vasunandi gives the 
same complexion and the vahana for this goddess. He calls her four-armed 
but refers to the conch, the lotus and the fruit symbols only. 

Subhacandra gives yet another form in his Sarasvata-yantra-puja. 
Here the vidya shows the spear, the lotus^ the ‘varada mudra' and the 
fruit in her four hands and sits in 'sukhasana' on the lotus. 

II. Six-Armed Variety, In the set of six-armed Mahi-vidyas in the 
Vimala vasahi, it is difficult to distinguish between Rohini, the first Mahi- 
vidya and Acchupta, the fourteenth, since both these goddesses are said 
to carry the bow and the arrow while there is only one figure with these 
two symbols Again, since vlhanas are omitted tn this set and as no 
dhyanas are available from any text, the task becomes more difficult. 
Nor is there any parallel set available in sculptures or paintings. 

III . Eight-Armed Variety, A metal image, now being worshipped 
in the Santinatha temple, Cambay, represents an eight-armed goddess 
seated in ‘lalitasana’ on a cow with her right foot hanging. Over her 
head is a miniature figure of a Jina seated in the dhyana mudra, 
padmasana. The goddess carries, in her left hands, the noose, an indistinct 
symbol, the bow, and the citron. Her right hands show the disc, the arrow 
and the ‘varada mudra'. The image is thus a rare specimen of the eight¬ 
armed Rohini vidya, in Svetambara worship. 

An eight-armed figure of a goddess on a pillar in the compound of 
the Digambara Jaina temple no. 12 at Deogarh fort, Jhansi district, U- P-, 
also sits on the cow vehicle and carries the noose, the bow, the arrow 
and the citron in her left hands. In fhe right hands can be seen the 
disc, an indistinct symbol, the ‘khadga* and the ‘varada mudra’. The cow 
vehicle is seen in front of her seat. The form is thus identical 
with the Cambay figure. But the Deogarh figure represents the 
yaks ini M31 ini of the Digambara tradition, as can be inferred from another 
insetibed sculpture discovered from the same site.'* One has therefore 
to be cautious in labelling a Jaina sculpture for often the title depends 
upon the sects to which it belongs. However, it seems that the yaks! 
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Malini of the Digambaras is based upon the earlier Jaina vidya-devi 
Rohini whose antiquity cannot be questioned. The Cambay bronze is 
not inscribed but since it appears to be a product of the late mediaeval 
Gujarati art and since it is being worshipped in a temple of the Svetambara 
sect which has a very large following in Gujarat, it is probable that 
the Cambay bronze was originally installed by the Svetambaras as the 
Rohini vidya. 

IV. Multi-Armed Variety. A multi-armed form of the goddess is 
thus described by the Nirvana kali ka : *'Om Hail! Oblation to Rohini. 
seated on the eastern petal ( of the ‘mandate* or the magic circle ), whose 
complexion is as white as the moon, and who holds the conch, the bow 
and such other weapons in her numerous hands" 41 

Worship of Rohini seems to have been introduced in Jainism from 
very early times, as the Avasyaka curni includes her amongst the 
four Maha-vidyas. Haribhadra also refers to a ‘RohmI-tapaV 2 some 
kind of austerities to propitiate the goddess Rohini. A vidya-devi called 
‘Mali a-R oh ini* was also known to the author of the Vasudevahindi. 41 
Possibly this was the multi-armed variety of Rohini discussed above, 

PRAJNAPTI : THE SECOND MAHAVADYA 

Prajnapti is so called because she has wide { 'prakrsta* ) knowledge 
( l jnapti* ). 44 She is also invoked for removing miseries and destroying 
enemies. 

The Digambara yaksinl 1 ’ 1 of the Jina Sambhavanatha is also called 
Prajnapti. As a yaksini she holds a different set of symbols though the 
vahana in both cases remains unchanged. 

Prajnapti has three chief varieties of forms according as she has 
( 1 ) two ( 2 ) four or { 3 ) many arms. 

1. Two-Armed Variety. The Acl radinakara Hfl describes her as shining 
like a lotus petal and as riding the peacock, with the Sakti ( dart) and 
the lotus held in her two hands. 

Sobhana muni also calls her *sakti-kara* ( i, e, one who has the 
javelin in her hand ). +T Bappabhatti refers specially to her 'sakti* symbol 
but unfortunately remains silent about the number of her arms; he, 
however mentions the peacock vehicle.” Thus the ‘sakti’ seems to he 
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her chief distinguishing symbol along with the peacock vahana, in the 
Sveta m bar a tradition. 

The Digambara text Pratisthasarodd b ata fi says that the goddess 
holds the ‘kbadga* { sword) and the disc in her hands. Dark-blue in 
complexion, she enjoys her ride on the horse vehicle. The Sarasvata- 
yantra-puja of Subhacandra gives this form and calls her 'Dhisanika 1 
as well® 

21, Four-Armed Variety. According to Nirvanakalifca,® 1 Prajnapti 
is white in complexion, rides a peacock and has four arms showing the 
‘varada’ and the ’sakti" in her two right hands and the citron and 
the ‘Sakti’ in the two left ones. 

The Cham miniature representing a slightly different variety, 
shows the goddess seated in ‘bhadrasana’, and holding the javelins 
in the two upper hands while the two lower ones display the ‘varada’ pose. 
Golden in complexion, the deity puts on a white garment of black 
design ; while the peacock vehicle is shown at the side. 

According to Sagaracandra,^ Prajnapti bears the trident, the stafi, 
the 'abhaya’ and the citron in her four bands Red in complexion she 
is further called 'Sargasanastha', 

The Vimala vasahi, Mt. Abu, contains two beautiful sculptures of 
Prajnapti, The first placed in the dome of the ’sabha-ma n da pa’ 
represents her in a standing attitude and carrying the ‘iakti’ and the 
‘kukkuta* in her right and the left upper hands respectively ; the remain¬ 
ing hands are mutilated. The peacock is shown as her vahana. 

The second sculpture, from a group of four vidyadevTs in the ceiling 
opposite cell no. 39, represents her riding on a peacock and showing 
the ‘varada’ and the ‘sakti’ in the two right hands and the 'abhaya 1 and 
the ‘kukkuta’ in the two left ones. It seems that both the sculptures 
are of the same variety of form. 

Another figure of the goddess is carved on the door-frame of cell 
no. 43, Vimalavasahi. Here the vidya shows the citron instead of the 
‘abhaya’ in the preceding figure. 

The Kharataravasahi sets present a new variety for which no 
dhyanas are available. The devt carries the ‘vajra’ in the two upper hands 
and shows the ‘varada’ and the fruit in the right and the left lower ones. 
32 
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A peacock is shown as the vahana in the standing as well as sitting 
postures. 

The Digambara test Pratisthatilaka,® however, supplies another 
form with the disc, the ’khadga' (sword ), the conch and the varada 
symbols. 

Vasunandi, 54 giving a Digambara tradition merely refers to one 
symbol for most of the sixteen vidyadevis, According to him Prajnapti 
is four-armed and dark in complexion and holds the ‘khadga’ in her hand. 
It will be evident that the ‘khadga’ is her chief distinguishing symbol in 
the Digambara tradition. 

III. Six- Armed Variety. In the Vimala vasahl set of six-armed 
vidyas, a goddess carries the 'sakti' in her right uppermost hand, an 
indistinct symbol in the corresponding left, and shows the 'jnana mudia’, 
with the middle pair of hands. Her right third hand shows the ‘varada 
mudra' while the ‘abhaya’ is shown by the corresponding left. She 
appears to be Prajnapti, the second Maha-vidya. 

IV. Multi-Armed Variety. According to the Nirvinakalika* 5 
Prajnapti shines like a lotus and carries the ’sakti* and numerous such 
weapons in her many hands. 

The worship of Prajnapti must have been wide-spread in ancient times 
as she has been referred as one of the four Maha-vidyas by Jinadasa, 
She is also known to the author of the Paumacariyam. Sang had isa, 
the author of the Vasudevahindi, describes how Pradyumna could make 
Jambavatl change her form with the help of the Prajnapti vidya. 
Prajnapti is also invoked in the story of Kamalamela, given in the Brhat- 
kalpa-Bhasya and the Avasyaka-ttka of Haribhadra, te especially fot change 
of form. The Adipurana" 7 refers to the Maha-Prajnapti-vidya which, 
along with other vidyas, grants the worshipper his desired boons. The 
Maha-Prajnapti of the Adipurana was possibly a multi-armed form of the 
Prajnapti vidya. 

Although no sadhanas of Prajnapti are available, certain inferences 
regarding the nature of this vidya can be drawn from the texts referred 
to above. She seems to have been specially invoked for change of 
form. The title Prajnapti obviously denotes knowledge, as suggested 
by Hemacandra, and may be compared with the Buddhist terms Prajna 
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and Prajnaparamita. In ancient times this was the proper term for true 
knowledge and intelligence. The fifth jaina Anga text is known 
as Vyakhya-Prajnapti Another ancient text is styled Fmjnapana sutra. 
It may be that originally Prajnapti vidya was propitiated for obtaining 
supernatural cognition. In this capacity she invites comparison with 
Sarasvati who is also associated with the peacock* 

It will be remembered that according to the Paumacariyam Havana 
propitiated ‘Prajnapti’ along with *Kaumari\ ‘Candali’, ‘Varahi'. ‘Kaubeti*, 
'Aisan?, ‘Sankari’. ‘Jaya’, ‘Vi jaya’, and other vidyas. Obviously many of 
these are familiar ancient goddesses of the Brahmanical pantheon. O-, 
these, Eaumiri. the well-known Matrka and the female counterpart or 
energy of Kumara (Skanda ). is conceived parallel with Prajnapti. 
Kaumati is four-armed and carries according to the A tp &um a d bheda ga ma, 
the ‘sakti’ and the ‘kukkuta* in two hands while showing the ‘varada’ and 
the ‘abhaya’ with the other two. The peacock is her vahana. 55 

VAJRASRNKHALA : THE THIRD MAHfl-VlOYA 

The goddess is named after her distinguishing symbol ‘vajra-srnkhala, 
or adamantine chain, that is to say, a chain as strong as adamant. 5 * 1 

The yaksmt of the TTrthankara Abhinandana is also called 
Vajrasrnkhala in the Digambara tradition although she does not show the 
chain symbol. 

This Vidyadevi usually sits on a lotus and the chain in her hand is 
the recognition symbol. She is worshipped in three principal varieties of 
form, namely, the two-armed, four-armed and the multi-armed, 

I. T%eo~Armtd Variety. The Pratisthasaroddhaia®* ( Digambara ) as 
well as the Sobhana-stutP (Svetambara) seem to refer to a 
two-armed variety with the chain in one or both the hands. 
BappabhattI suri also follows the same tradition.® Golden in complexion 
according to both sects, she has the lotus-vahana acording to the 
Svetambaras. 

The Acaradmakara gives the chain and the club as her symbols. 
According to it, the goddess is golden in complexion and sits on the lotus. 05 

The Sarasvata-yantra-puja of Subhacandra 0 * gives quite a differin' 
tradition, according to which the deity holds the ‘vajra’ in her hands and 
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rides the elephant. Her hand is said to shine like gold which suggests 
that she was conceived as golden in complexion, 

IL Four-Armed Variety. In this variety are found two principal 
sets of symbols. According to the Nirvanakahka,* 4 followed by the 
Mantradhitaja-kalpa,** the goddess is as white as the conch, and sits on a 
lotus, showing the ‘varada’ and the chain in the two right hands and the 
lotus and the chain in the two left ones. 

The Digambara tradition, represented by the Pratisthatilaka,* 7 gives 
the chain, the conch, the lotus and the citron in her four hands 

The Chanl miniature shows a third variety. The goddess sits 
on a lotus in the ‘bhadrasana’ and carries rhe chain in the upper pair of 
hands, while the lower pair show the 'varada* and the cirron in the right 
and the left respectively. Golden in appearance, she wears a green bodice 
and a black lower garment with red lines. 

In the Viroala vasahi are found two sculptures representing this 
goddess. The first, placed in a group of sixteen Maha-vtdyas, in the 
ceiling of the central mandapa, represents her standing and holding the 
chain with two upper hands, while the two lower ones show the rosary 
and the mace ('gads’ ). The lotus is her cognisance. 

Another sculpture from ‘bhava* no. 28, shows her seated in 
‘lalitasana' with the right foot hanging. Both the upper hands of the 
goddess carry the chain while the right lower hand shows the ‘varada 
mudra*. The symbol held in the left lower hand is mutilated beyond 
recognition. The lotus is her cognizance. 

In the ffharataravasahi sets both the standing and the sitting figures 
of the goddess Vajrasrnkhala have identical symbols, namely, the chain 
in the two upper hands, the ‘varada raudra’ in the right lower and the 
fruit in the left lower- The lotus is her cognizance, 

III. Stx-^Twd Variety. A six-armed form of the goddess is 
carved in one of the corridor-ceilings of the Vimala vasahx. The 
goddess here sits upon a stool in the ‘lalita* pose and carries with the 
uppermost pair of hands, the two ends of the adamantine chain tunning 
across the back of her head. The lowermost right hand shows the 
'varada mudra’ while the corresponding left carries the mace. The 
central pair of hands is mutilated. Probably the two central hands 
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showed the 'jnana mudra’. This is inferred on the evidence of the 
sixteen Mahavidyis arranged in a group in the ceiling in front of cell 
no, 41, of the same temple, where the goddess carries the chain in her 
two uppermost hands, shows indistinct tmidras with the central pair* 
the ‘varada mudra’ with the third right hand and the 'abhaya with the 
corresponding left. 

IV. Multi-Armed Variety. The Nirvanakalika* 1 gives a multi-armed 
form showing various symbols beginning with the iron-chain, etc* In 
this form the deity is golden in complexion, and presides over the 

southern quarter. t . t 

A curious figure of a sixteen-armed goddess sitting in the^ lalita 
pose upon a stool is preserved in ‘bhava’ no. 31, Viroala vasahi. The 
goddess is attended upon by a standing female fly-whisk bearer on each 
side. Her two uppermost hands carry the chain running over the top of 
her crown while two left lower hands hold the mace and the kalasa. 
The rest of the symbols are mutilated. A vahana with the face mutilated 
but looking like a horse is standing in front of her seat. Now, in 
the Svetambara pantheon. Kandarpa, the yaksini of the fifteenth Jina 
has the horse vehicle and shows the lotus, the goad, the lotus and the 
'abhaya’ in her four hands, Canda or Pracanda, the twelfth yaksini. also 
has the horse vahana and shows the club* the flower, the 'varada and 
the ‘sakti’ in her four hands. The above figure has the club symbo 
but since the majority of symbols are mutilated, it is difficult to identify 
her as Canda or Kandarpa. But the chain symbol ( held in the upper¬ 
most hands) is not carried by any other goddess of the Sveta mbara 
pantheon and hence it is probable that the sculpture represents the 
Vajrasrftkhala Maha-vidya of the Svetambaras, the horse vehicle being 
an exception to the general rule. 

The above account shows that the appellation referred to this goddess 
since she carried a chain as hard ( and invincible ) as the ‘vajra' ( or an 
adamantine chain ). 

Vajra srnkhala is an emanation of Amoghasiddhi in Vajrayana 
Buddhism,® and is named after the 'vajra srnkhala' carried in 
one of her hands. Vajra has a special significance and means Sunya 
in the Vajrayana. Both Vajrasrhkhala and Vajrankusi of the 
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Jainas seem to have been influenced by Buddhist goddesses of the 
same names. 

VAJRAnifUSI : the fourth mahavidya 

This deity, like the preceding one is named after her two chief 
distinguishing symbols, namely, the ‘vajra' and the ‘ankusa’. 70 The goddess 
generally rides the elephant. 

She is represented in three chief forms: ( 1 } Two-armed, 

{ 2 ) Four-armed and ( 3 ) Multi-armed, 

Z Two-Armed VariHy. Both Bappabhatti 71 and &obhana muni, 72 
representing an early tradition, describe her as holding the thunderbolt 
and the goad in her hands. Golden in complexion, the vidyadevi is 
said to ride a white elephant. 

The Digambara tradition given by the Sarasvata-yantra-ptrja also 
prescribes the same form of the goddess, but she is said to be black 
in complexion. 

The Pratisthasaroddhara 71 also describes a two-armed form but the 
vajra is here replaced by a Vina'. Besides, the devi is said to ride a 
‘puspa-yana’ 

II. fioftr-Armcd Variety, The Acaradinakara Tt gives the sword, the 
‘vajra’. the shield and the spear as the symbols in her four hands. The 
deity is golden in complexion and rides a rutting elephant Being strong 
as the thunderbolt ( vajra ) she is invoked for removing the obstacles of 
the whole world. 

The Nirvanakalika* 1 says that the devi, golden in complexion, shows 
the varada mudra and the vajra’ in the two right hands and the citron 
and the goad in the two left ones. The elephant U her vehicle. 

Sagarcandra, in his Mantradhirajakalpa, 74 invokes her for removing 
miseries, and describes her as golden in appeamace and holding the fruit, 
the rosary, the goad and the trident in her four hands. The goddess 
rides an elephant and is attended upon by numerous deities. 

According to Praristhatilaka," representing the Digambara tradition, 
the deity Vajrahkusi holds the goad, the lotus and the citron in her 
hands. The fourth symbol, not specified in the text, should probably 
be the 'vajra'. 
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The Cbani miniature represents her as holding the Vajra* in the 
two upper hands while the lower ones show the Varada* in the right and 
the citron in the left. She is golden in complexion and rides the elephant. 
She wears a red lower garment- 

The ceiling of the rahgamandapa, Vimala vasahi, contains a standing 
sculpture of this goddess. The elephant is shown as her vahana, She 
carries the goad in the right upper hand, the rosary in the right lower, 
the Vajra’ in the left upper and the citron in the left lower. 

A sculpture in the corresponding ceiling of the Luna vasahi temple, 
built by Tejahpala at Abu, contains another representation of VajrahkusI 
standing with the elephant as her vahana. The citron in the Vimala 
vasahi figure is here replaced by the water-pot while the rest of the 
symbols remain unchanged. 

A beautiful sculpture of VajrahkusI sitting in the ialita* pose with 
the elephant as her vahana is preserved in a ceiling of the Vimala vasahi 
containing representations of Vajrasrhkhala. VajrahkusI, Prajnapti 
and Cakresvari in one group. The goddess carries the goad 
and the ‘vajra* in her right and the left upper hands respectively, the 
left lower hand holds the ‘kalasa’ as in the Luna vasahi figure, while 
the right lower one shows the Varada mudra\ A male attendant stands 
on each side of the goddess. The figure is a good example of the art 
of the period { 1088 V. S. ), 

The above sculpture may be compared with a later figure from the 
same temple, carved on the door-frame of a smaller cell ( no. 40 ) contain¬ 
ing an inscription dated 1373 V. S, { 1321 A. D.). The goddess here 
shows the rosary and the pot in the right and the left lower hands 
respectively while the rest of the symbols as also the vahana remain 
unchanged. 

In the Khara tar a vasahi, Abu, are two more figures of this 
goddess, one in the standing and the other in the sitting posture. Both 
represent the same form and hold the goad and the ‘vajra’ in the 
right and the left upper hands while showing the Varada* and 
the citton in the corresponding lower ones. The elephant is the 
vahana. 

A peculiar four-armed figure is carved on a pillar in the Luna vasahi. 
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Dilawata, Abu. Here a goddess stands in the ttibfaaAga with the 
elephant vehicle by her side and carries the goad and the chain m 
the right and the left upper hands respectively. Her right lower hand 
shows the 'varada mudra’ while the left lower is mutilated. Obviously, 
the chain in the left upper hand is due to the preceding Maha-vudya 
VairaSrftkhala and instead of a simple ‘vajra’. the artist erroneously 
carved a Vajrasrnkhala’. The figure should be recognised as representing 

the fourth Maha-vidya Vajrahkusi- . 

III. Six-Arm&i Variety. In the ceiling in front of cell no. 41, Vimala 

vasahi, amongst the group of sixteen six-armed Maha-vidyas, is a figure 
of Vajrarikusi carrying the ‘vajra’ in the uppermost right hand and the 
goad tn the corresponding left. The right lowermost shows the ‘varada 
while the corresponding left shows the ‘abhaya mudra’. The central 

pair of bands shows the ‘jnana mudra. 

IV. Multi-Armed Variety. The Nirvanakalika 73 referring to this 

form, says that the deity holds the ‘vajra’, the goad, the spear and such 
other weapons in her many hands. Golden in complexion and fierce in 
appearance, the goddess is called 'Maha-Vajrarikusi' when represented 
in this form. 

Vajrahkusi accompanies Vajratara in Buddhism. She is also the 
gate-keeper of the Lokanatha-mandala. The deity is said to carry the 
'VajtahkuSa ( goad surmounted by Vajra ) and the ‘utpala’ in her hands.'* 

In Buddhist iconography, Vajrankusa originally signified Ahkusa 
surmounted by Vajra. Such a representation is not found amongst the 
figures of the Jaina Vajrahkusi discovered hitherto. 

But the symbols of VajrahkusI remarkably agree with those of 
‘Rambha 1 , a form of Gauri of the Brahmanical texts, who, according to 
Rupamandana carries the ‘kanaandalu 1 , the rosary, the vajra and the goad. 
The elephant is her vahana. The Brahmanical Matrka ‘Aindri', 
the female energy of Indra also carries the same symbols and rides the 
elephant, according to the Devipurana.' 

APRATICAKff A l SVC ) OR JAMBUNADA l 016 ) I THt FtFTH MAHAVtDYA 

The fifth Vidyadevi is known as VApraticakra, ‘Cakresvan or 
‘Cakradbara’ in Svetambara tradition. In the Digambara tradition. 
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however, the fifth place is occupied by a goddess called ‘Jambunada' 
holding an altogether different set of symbols. 

A. APKATICAKRA 

The Svetambara designation of the fifth Vidyadevl is derived from 
her chief distinguishing symbol, the ^cakra*.® Her name reminds us of 
the yaksim of Rsabhanatha. who is also called Cakresvari and who shows 
the disc and the eagle vehicle in the same way as this Vidyadevl. 

CafcreSvari vidya is known to have two principal varieties of form : 

( 1 ) the four-armed and ( 2 1 the multi-armed. Of the two-armed form 
no definite evidence is forthcoming, but its existence in earlier traditions 
seems highlv probahte. and the not altogether full descriptions in the 
Acaradinakara,* 1 the ^obhanastuti 85 or the Caturvimsatika of Bappabhatti® 
sun seem to refer to a two-armed variety only. The goddess is said to 
be golden in complexion, holding discs in her hands and riding the 
eagle. 

7, Four- .4rnv>d Variety. The Nirvlnakalika 8 * specifically says that 
she holds discs in all the four hands. But here her coIout is said to be 
white like lightening. 

The Mantriidhirajakalpa 13 calls her *Cakre§vati’ and gives the same 
symbols but adds that her body shows variegated colours f Vidtravarna’ ). 
Besides, the usual eagle vehicle is here replaced by a man. Her body is 
adorned with numerous ornaments. 

The Chant miniature representing this last named tradition shows 
her seated on a cushion, and as four-armed, carrying discs in all hands. 
She is, however, represented yellow in complexion, and wearing a bodice 
of green colour and a white garment with black designs. 

The Vimala vasahT contains a standing image of the goddess along 
with the other vidvadevls in the ceiling of the rangamandapa, Arrati- 
cakra here stands in the Yribhanea 1 and is four-armed. The two upper 
bands show the disc while the left lower carries the citron. The 
right lower hand is mutilated. Neat her right foot is her vahana, 
the eagle. 

Another figure from a ceiling in the same temple represents her 
seated in 'lalitisana* on an eagle, and holding the same symbols. Her right 
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lower hand here exhibits the Varada mudra'. The ceiling contains, 
besides this figure, representations of VajrihkuSl, Vajrasrnkhala 
and Prajnapti, seated in each corner and having a small open lotus in its 
centre. The ‘varada' symbol of Apraticakra in this figure suggests that 
the mutilated hand of the standing Apraticakra in the rang amend a pa 
ceiling of this temple also showed the 'varada mudra’. It may be noted 
that the eagle is represented like a human being, A similar figure of 
the goddess is carved once mote in the same temple, in the ceiling in 
front of cell no. 24. A bronze figure of this Mahavtdva seated upon 
a stool with a miniature figure of her vehicle on the left lower corner is 
preserved in the Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute* 
Sr. Xaviers’ College, Bombay. The figure can be assigned to c. the 
fifteenth century A. D, on stylistic grounds. Here the goddess 
carries the disc in her two upper hands and shows the rosary and the 
citron in the right and the left lower hands respectively. The bronze 
appears to be a product of Gujarati art and probably belongs to the 
^vetambara sect. Tn the absence of a Tlrthankara figure overhead, the 
figure may be recognised as the Apraticakra Maha-vidya. and the fact 
that the 'varada mudra 1 of the Vimala vasahi figures is here replaced by 
the rosary need not hamper us for, such variations are often met 
with in figures of other Jaina deities. 

Tn the Luna vasahi, Abu, four goddesses are carved in one 
ceiling and arranged on the four hands of a double cross ; the central 
portion of this cross is occupied by a small lotus design while the 
four corners of the ceiling (or the four sections formed by this 
cross) are occupied by bigger lotus designs. These four goddesses 
offer a difficult problem as all these admit of a double identification, 
one as a vidyadevi and the other as a yaks ini. Two of them 
are four-armed and can he identified as Apraticakra vidya or 
Cakresvari yaks! and the other as Manavl vidya or Dhlrini yaksl. 
The two other goddesses are six-armed each, one may be ManasI 
vidya or Ball yaks! while the other may be Gaun vidya or the 
Kandarpa yaksu 

One figure from this group represents a goddess sitting in the ‘lalita 1 
nose on a stool in front of which is the eagle vehicle represented as a 
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human being. The eight lower hand of the goddess, held as in the 
'abhaya mudra* carries a rosary while the left lower holds the citron. 
In the Bombay bronze discussed above, the same symbols are shown with 
the difference that the right lower hand, carrying the rosary is held as in 
the Vara da mudra’. The palm-leaf manuscript of He macandra’s Trisasti' 
£a laka- purusa- ca ri tra preserved in the Sanghavl pada Bhandara, Pa tan, 
assignable to c. 1350 A. D. ( contains a miniature of the yaksi Cakresvan 
showing the two discs, the ‘varada mudra’, and the citron in her four 
hands. But similarity of titles of the yaksi and the vidyadevi Cakresvan 
has resulted in an interchange of symbols of the two deities and the 
symbols in an earlier figure of this vidyadevi are found in a later figure of 
the yaksinl and Vice versa’ 41 '. Hence it would be better to regard this 
earlier form as that of the vidyadevi Apraticakra. In the age of the Luna 
vasahl although the different sets of yaksinls were already evolved, the 
earlier practice of carving a two-armed Kubera-like yaksa and the two- 
armed Ambika as attendants of almost all the TirthaAkaras was more 
popular, and it seems that the Cakrelvari yaksinl carried the conch instead 
of the citron held by the vidyadevi, It would therefore be advisable to 
regard all these four figures of the Luna vasahl as representing the vidya- 
devls until further evidence to the contrary is brought to light. 

The Kharataravasahl in the same group of temples, built in c. 
the fifteenth century A. D., has two representations of this Maha-vidya ; 
the first is in a standing posture and shows discs in the two upper hands 
and the Varada’ and the conch in the right and the left lower hands 
respectively. The second in a sitting posture, carries the ‘cakra 1 and the 
‘gada’ in the right and the left upper hands respectively and shows the 
rosary and the conch in the corresponding lower ones. These forms 
occur in earlier representations of the ’yakfl’ Cakresvan at Prabha&a 
Patan ( Saurastta ) and elsewhere but here they should be regarded as 
representing the Apraticakra vidya inasmuch as they are given amongst 
the sets of vidyadevis- 

Another sculpture of Cakresvan from one of the corridor ceilings 
of the Vi mala vasahi, in front of ceil no. 24 is a later addition as is 
obvious from the style of the carving. The goddess here shows the 
conch instead of the fruit held by other figures of the Apraticakra vidya 
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in the Vimala vasahi, It is difficult to say whether this figure represented 
a vidyadevi or a yaksim although on the evidence of the Kharatara vasahi 
one would be tempted to take her as a vidyadevi. This shows how 
difficult it is to identify Jaina sculptures especially when they are without 
inscriptions nr found separated from context or group, 

A standing figure of a four-armed Cakresvarl preserved in a niche 
in a temple in Patana, North Gujarat, is interesting. The goddess stands 
in the ‘tribhanga* and carries the ‘cakra* in each of her four hands. 
A miniature figure of a Jina is placed on the top of the sculpture. 
The vahana is missing. The symbols held hy this figure agree with the 
dhyanas of the CakreSvan vidya known from Svetamhara works. But 
the miniature figure of the Jina over the head of the goddess would 
suggest that the figure was intended to be worshipped as the yaksi 
Cakrefcvari. Being a later figure, belonging to an age when mutual 
borrowings of the forms of CakreSvarl yaksl and Cakresvarl vidva, mostly 
due to oversight or ignorance, had already set in it is difficult to give a 
correct label to this figure. But the form certainly represents the 
vidyadevi, whatever the intention of the sculptor might have been, 

XI. Six-Annu>d Variety. The ceiling in front of cell no. 41, referred 
to above, also contains a representation of the Maha vidva Anraticakra, 
The devi here shows the discs in the uppermost pair of hands and the 
“pravacana (inana or vyakhyana ) mudia’ in the middle pair. Her 
third right hand is held in the 'varada’ pose while the corresponding left 
carries the conch. It must be remembered that this group of vidvadevis 
does not represent the same tradition or belong to the same age as the 
main group of four-armed standing vidyas in the sahhamandapa-dome of 
the Vimala vasahi. 

Another six-armed figure of the vidyadevi is represented in the 
famous Caturmukha shrine at Ranakpur, Jodhpur state. Here the 
goddess sits in the 'lalita* pose upon a stool and carries the disc in each 
hand. A miniature figure of the eagle vehicle is seen below her left leg. 
Although no dhyana for this form is available, the evidence of four-armed 
Apraticakravidya ( with discs in all hands ), given hy the Nirvana kalika 
and other texts, makes it quite easy to recognise her as the Maha-vidya 
Apraticakra or Cakresvarl. 
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Ut Multi-Armed Variety. The Nirvanakalika' 7 describes a multi- 
armed form, shining like gold and holding discs of dazzling brilliance, 
3 bolt and such other weapons ( not specified in the text) in her many 
hands, 

A palm-leaf manuscript of the Rsabhadeva-caritra of Varddbamana 
acarya, copied in Samvat 1139 ( A. D. 1131-33 ) in Prahladanapura ( modem 
Palana pur ), is now preserved in the Samgha-Bhandara, Patan. It contains 
a well-preserved miniature of an eighteen-armed goddess^* sitting upon 
a full-blown lotus with a small figure of the eagle vehicle painted on her 
right. She shows in her right hands, beginning from the topmost hand, 
the *cakra\ the arrow, the goad, the lotus, the sword, the ‘vajra’. an 
indistinct symbol ( 'sakti 1 ? ), the 'varada* and ‘pravacana mudras' 
In a corresponding order are shown in her left hands, the *takra\ the bow, 
the noose, the pestle, the shield, the conch, the axe, the trident and the 
‘abhaya mudra". Obviously she represents a multi-armed Cakresvari. 
Being a book-illustration of the life of Rsabhanatha whose attendant yaks! 
is called Cakresvari, one would expect to find a miniature of the ‘yaksT 
Cakre&van. But no dhyana of the said ‘yaks! 1 is known whereas the 
figure agrees with the dhyana of the multi-armed Vidyadevi' Apraticakra 
given by the Nirvanakalika. It seems that both the yaks! and the 
vidyadevi Cakresvari were at this stage regarded as one and the same 
deity. It is also possible that the Cakresvari vidya was represented here 
with full knowledge of her forms, for the evidence of the Chin! 
palm-leaf miniatures discussed here shows that such departures were 
not unusual. 

The monographic peculiarities of the Cakresvari vidya discussed 
above, especially of her four-armed forms, may be compared with those 
of the Brahmanical goddess Vaisnavi who also holds the ‘cakra’ and rides 
the eagle. In fact one can easily make mistakes by labelling the one for 
the other as has already been done by Professor Vogel when he identified 
the Mathura museum image*' of Cakresvari as Vaisnavi, 

s, jambunada 

The Digambara traditions give two forms for the fifth Vidyadevi 
and calls her Jiimbunada. She is either ( 1 ) two-armed or (2} four- 
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armed, and usually rides the peacock. The goddess is called Jarobunada 
probably because she looks like ‘jambunada’ or gold. 

I, Two-Armed Variety. According to ASadhara* Jambunada holds 
the sword and the spear in her hands and rides the peacock. Subhacandra 
also gives the same symbols in his Saras vata-yantra-puji. She is golden 
in complexion. 

H, Four-Armed Variety. According to Nemicandra, the author of 
Pratisthatilaka/ 1 the goddess holds the ‘khadga 1 . the spear, the lotus and 
the citron in her four hands, Vasunandi also refers to a four armed form, 
but instead of mentioning all the four weapons, gives only one, namely, 
the sword. According to this authority, the devi is golden in complexion. 
Although not specified, the peacock may be taken as her vahana in all 
varieties of forms. 

NARADATTA OR PUR U SAOATTA : THE SIXTH MAHAVlOVA 

Both the Jaina sects address the sixth Vidyadevi as Purusadatta or 
Naradatta, but show different symbols in her hands. It may however be 
noted that the yaksini of Sumatinatha bears the same name in the 
Digambara pantheon. The yaksini of Munisuvrata in the Svetambara 
tradition is also known as Na radatta. In both cases the symbols differ 
from those held by the Vidyadevi Naradatta. Hemacandra’s explanation 
of her name is not convincmg. w 

Purusadatta is described as two-armed, four-armed and multi-armed 
according to the Jain texts. 

L Two-Armed Variety. Sobhana muni” describes her as holding the 
sword and the shield. Her fierce laughter and the dazzling beauty of form 
are also emphasized. Acaradinakara’ 1 following this tradition adds that 
the goddess is white in complexion and rides a buffalo which is as black 
as the cloud. The author calls her 'Purusagradatta*. Bappabhatti suxl^ 
differs in assigning to her a golden complexion. 

In the Digambara tradition represented by Asadhara® 4 , Purusadatta is 
white, holds the ’vajra' and the lotus and rides a ruddy goose { cakravlka ). 
Subhacandra agrees with Asadhara* 

II. Four-Armed Variety. According to the Nirvanakalika," 
Purusadatta is golden in appearance, rides a she-buffalo and shows the 
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‘varada’ and the sword in the two right hands and the citron and the 
shield in the two left ones. 

According to the Mantradhirajakalpa,"* Naradatta sits on a red lotus 
and shows in her four hands the sword, the shield, the citron and the 
‘abhaya mudra’. She shines like gold. 

In the Chanl palm-leaf miniature, Purusadatta is golden in complexion, 
and holds the sword and the shield in the right and the left upper hands 
respectively. The second right hand shows the ‘varada mudra' while 
the left lower carries the citron. The goddess wears a red garment 
and rides a buffalo. The form agrees with the description as found in 
the Nirvanakalika. 

The Digamhara text Prat'sthatiTaka w mentions the *vajra\ the lotus, 
the conch, and the fruit as the symbols held by the goddess in her 
four hands, 

A standing figure of the goddess is found amongst the group of 
vidyadevis in the sabhlmandapa of the Vimala vasahi. The devl stands 
tn the ‘tribhafiga’ pose and carries the lotus in each of the two upper 
hands, and the rosary and the pot in the right and the left lower 
ones respectively. The buffalo vehicle helps us to identify her as 
Purusadatta from the whole group of sixteen vidyadevis. It has not been 
possible, however, to discover the dhyana for a form with these symbols. 
A similar form is also shown in the Luna vasahi set, The identifica¬ 
tions are tentative. 

Nor is it possible to obtain a dhyana for the form of Purusadatta 
represented in the standing and the sitting attitude in the two sets of the 
Kharataravasahi, Abu, Here the goddess shows the ‘vajra' in the right 
upper hand, the noose in the left upper, the ‘varsda’ in the right lower 
and the citron in the left lower. The vahana is indistinct and looks like 
a buffalo. Since the vidyadevis in these sets are arranged in the usual 
order given in ail lists, the figures unmistakably represent the Maha- 
vidya Purusadatta. 

Ill, Six-Armed Variety. All the goddesses in the group represented 
in front of the cell no. 41, Vimala vasahi, referred to above, cannot be 
identified since they are neither arranged in the order of the lists available 
in Svetambara texts nor are the vahanas represented with any of them. 
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Again, a comparison with the bigger set in the sabhamandapa of this 
temple shows that this group represents a later and different tradition. 
However, the existence of a six-armed variety is attested by this group, 
and if a comparison with the four armed image discussed above is made 
the goddess carrying the lotuses in the uppermost pair of hands and 
showing the ‘jnana mudra' with the middle pair, the Varada’ with the 
right lowermost hand and the citron with the corresponding left, may be 
identified as a six-armed form of Naradarta Maha vidya. 

IV. Mvlti-Armed Variety. According to the description in the 
Nirvanahalika, 1 ® the goddess is golden in complexion, wears a white 
garment and holds numerous missiles in her many arms, The dhyana 
shows that the goddess was conceived to be more powerful with numerous 
hands and weapons. 

A sixteen-armed figure of a goddess with the buffalo as her vahana 
is represented in a ceiling in the corridor of the Vimala vasahi. The 
goddess sits in the lalita’ pose on a raised seat and is attended upon 
by a standing female fly-whisk-bearer on each side. On three sides of 
this big panel are some miniature figures including the eight *matrkas\ 
Ganeia and Bhairava. Some of the hands of the goddess are mutilated 
l>ut the noose, the sword, the citron and the rosary can be recognised in 
her right hands while the pestle, the shield, the mace and the pot of 
nectar are still visible in the left ones. 

It is difficult to identify such multi-armed figures of the Jaina 
pantheons when symbols of some of the hands are mutilated and when 
the literary texts do not mention the number of arms or all the symbols 
shown by the deity. The buffalo vehicle of Purusadatta is our chief guide 
in this case. Again, the sword and the shield symbols held by this figure 
are the chief recognising symbols of Purusadatta. Bappabhatti who 
supplies the oldest set of dhyanas for these vidyadevis refers to these 
symbols held by Purusadatta. 

Purusadatta. it may be remembered, is difficult to identify in the main 
set of four-armed vidyas in the Vimala vasahi. The goddess with the 
buffalo vahana does not carry the sword and the shield. But in this case 
at least we can sefely recognise a sixteen-armed form of Purusadatta. 

It seems that this form of the goddess was known as Maha- 
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purusadatta. The Avasyaka-Niryukti says that a Vidyfi-siddha is one who 
has mastery over ail the vidyas. But one who has propitiated even one 
Maha-vidya is called Vidya-siddha. as was Arya Khaputacarya Haribhadra 
suri, commenting on this verse, says that Maha-vidyas like ‘Maha- 
purusadatta'are meant 101 Thus Maha-Purusadatta was one of the most 
ancient and powerful of the Tantric deities. 

Maha-Purusadatta offers comparison with the Brahmanical goddess 
Durga who is also associated with the buffalo and who carries 
numerous weapons like the sword, the shield, etc. Of the nine 
Durgas described by the Bhavisyat-purina, from an earlier text, Skanda- 
yamala, eight, namely, ‘Rudra-canda\ ‘Pracanda’, 'Cattdogra’, ‘Canda-nayika', 
‘Canda 1 , 'Candavati', 4 Ati-candika’ and l Ugra-candika\ each one has sixteen 
arms. 105 Durga and KatyayanI are two of the most ancient Indian 
goddesses and are referred to in the Jaina text Anuyoga-dvara-sutra 1 J 
and its curni. 


KALI : THE SEVENTH MAHAV/tOYA 

The seventh Vidyadevi is called Kali according to both the sects. 
Hemacandra explaining the epithet says that she is so called because of 
her dark complexion. 101 

The yaks! of Abhinandana amongst the Svetambsras and the yaks! 
of SuparSvanatha amongst the Digambaras are both called Kali, but they 
hold a different set of symbols. Tt may be noted, however, that the 
vahana of the §vetambara vaksl ( Kali 1 and the Vidyadevi Kali remain 
the same. But while the §vetambara vidyadevi Kali holds the club, the 
yaks! Kali does not show it, and thus they are distinguished. 

Kali is represented chiefly as follows : ( i ) two-armed, ( ii 1 four- 
armed and ( iti ) multi-armed. 

I. T>vQ~Armed Variety, Bappabhatti sun 1,11 " describes her as sitting 
on a lotus and holding the club and the rosary. She is said to be as dark 
as collyrium. Sobhana muni also emphasising her excessive or deep dark 
colour, gives the same symbols. 1 '"' 

According to the Acaradinakara [0T the goddess shines like the sky 
which is free from autumnal clouds, and rests on a full blown lotus. The 
description suggests her colour as sky-blue. 
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According to the Digambara text Pmisthasaroddhara 1 * the Vidyadevl 
is golden in complexion and holds the pestle and the sword. The deer is 
her vabana. Subhacandra also agrees, though he refers only to the sword 
symbol She is said to protect the world and remove all obstacles. ^ 

Jl. Four- Armed Variety, The Nirvanakalika^ says that Kali is 
black in colour. She rests on a lotus and shows the rosary and the 
mace in her two right hands, and the Vajta’ and the 'abhaya m the 

The Man t radhira j akal pa 111 describes her as showing the trident, the 
rosaryi the Varada mudra' and the dub* The colour and the vl ana o 

the goddess remain unchanged. , _ 

According to the Digambara tradition as embodied in the Pratts, a- 

tibka 111 Kali carries the pestle, the sword, the lotus and the fruit. 

The Chin! miniature represents her as holding the dart ( &akti ) 
and the trident in the right and the left upper hands, while the lower 
ones show the Varada’ and the ‘abhaya respectively. Golden 
in appearance, she sits on a lotus ane wears garments of sky-blue 

colour. , . 

The Vi mala vasahi group of vidyadevis also contains a figure of this 

goddess. Kali is here standing in the u tribhafiga" with the lotus and the 
book held in the right and the left upper hands respectively. The right 
lower hand held the ‘gada’ (mace) while the corresponding left is 
mutilated. A female attendant stands on each side of the goddess 
while the lotus, as her cognizance, is shown towards her left. No 
dhyana supporting the book symbol is available, but the recognition 
symbol of the mace and the lotus cognizance leave no doubts regarding 
her identification, in so far as the Svetambara sect is concerned. 

A figure of the goddess is also carved in the ceiling of the 
main mandapa of the Luna vasahi, Abu. Here she carries tire lotus 
and the book in the right and the left upper hands respectively and holds 
the mace and the pot with the corresponding lower ones. The lotus, 
symbolising her seat, is shown beside her left leg 

A very crude figure in the same ceiling also seems to represent the 
Ka 1 ! vidya. Here the pot in the left lower hand is replaced by the 
‘abhaya roudra’ while other symbols remain unchanged. 
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Both the standing and the sitting figures of the Kali vidya show a 
different set of symbols in the Kharataravasahl. Here the vidya carries 
the vajra in each of the two upDer hands and the mace in the left lower* 
She shows the ‘varada mudrl’ with the right lower hand and has the lotus 
as her cognizance. 

flK ^htlt\-Arm*d Variety, Tn her mulri-armed form, Kali is black 
like collyrium, and holds, according to the Nlrvanakalika. 112 the club, and 
such other weapons in her hands. 

The name of this yaks! reminds one of the goddess Kali of the 
Brahman teal pantheon. She is the first in the list of the ten 
Hindu Maha-vidvas. Terrific in appearance, she stands on a corpse and 
shows symbols different from those held by the Jain vidya of the same 
name. 1 - 5 Kali is included in the Jain lists of sixty-four yogims given by 
the Acaradtnekara and the Vidhiprapaj” The Digamb^ra text Jvalirtl-kalpa 
ascribed to Indranmdi includes Kali amnngs f female ‘grahas’. 'Rsimandila- 
yantras of both the sects invoke a goddess Kali in a group of twenty-four 
Maha-devis including §rl. Hri. Dhrri, Gatm. Card!, SarasvatT, Java, Arriba, 
Vi jay a, Klinni, Nitya, and others. 1 w Haribhadra suri refers to a penance 
in honour of a goddess Kail"* 

MAHAKALI : THE IIQHTK MAHAVIDVA 

Both the sects agree in addressing the eighth VidyadevI as Mahakall. 
She is not to be confounded with the SvetamKara yaksim of Sumatinatha 
and the Dfgambira yaksinl of Suvidhinatha. Although alt the three have 
the same name, they are nevertheless different deities since they have 
different sets of symbols. 

It may be noted that in the Svetamhara pantheon, Mahakali 117 
always has a man as her vahana and that the bell seems to be her 
chief recognition symbol. 

Mahakali is represented in two principal varieties of forms : (1) four- 
armed variety and (2) multi-armed variety. 

1 Four- Armed Variety. Bappabhatti suri fT8 describes her as black 
in complexion and as holding the ‘vajra’, the fruit, the bell and the rosary 
in her four hands. The Dev! has the man-vehicle. Both Sohhana muni 11 * 
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and Varddhamana suri 11 ’ 1 describe this very form. But she is white 
according to the latter authority. 

The Nirvimakalika 1 * says that Mahalcali is black like the 'tamala*- 
tree and holds the rosary, and the Vajra’ in her two right hands. In the 
two left ones she shows the ‘abhaya' and the bell. The vahana remains 
unchanged. 

Saga r can dra, in his Mantradhirajakalpa, 131 gives the lotus ( ? ), the 
rosary, the Varada* and the bell in her four hands. The vahana remains 
the same. 

In the Digambara tradition, represented by Asadtara, 5 " she is black 
in colour and holds the bow, the 'khadga", the fruit and the arrow. She 
is said to ride the ‘sarabha’ ( fabulous animal), 

In the Prath isthatilaka*^ also she is said to carry the same set of 
symbols, but her vahana is not specified. 

&ubhacandra says that the goddess rides the ‘astapada’ ( eight-footed 
animal). Black in complexion, she holds the sword and the how in her 
hands. The text of ^ubhacandra’s Sarasvata-yantra-puja 191 is corrupt, and 
it is difficult to know whether the author refers to a two-armed 
variety or a four-armed ope. 

The Chant miniature represents her as black in complexion and 
as holding the Vajra’ and the bell in the right and the left upper 
hands. The right lower exhibits the ‘varada mudra* while the left 
lower carries the citron. She wears a red garment and has the man 
as her vahana. The Vimala vasahl group of four-armed vidyas shows 
only one goddess carrying the ‘vajra-aha nta’ who has to be 
recognised as Manasi on account of her swan vehicle. Another 
goddess with the ram vehicle carries the Vajra’ in each of the two 
upper hands and the rosary and the fruit in the right and the left 
lower ones. It is just possible that the aitist placed through oversight the 
Vajra* instead of the Vajra-ghants’ in one of the two upper hands. 
Again the ram vahana presents a difficulty. 

This figure can also be recognised as Gandharl. the tenth Mahavidya, 
since she carries the ‘vajra*. But the vahana presents the same difficulty. 

Several figures of this goddess are in the group of temples at 
Kumbharia, Danta state. One of them, from a pillar in the Mahavira 
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temple, shows the Vajra' and the ‘vajra-ghanta, in the right and the 
left upper hands respectively and the Varada mudra* and the citron (?) 
in the corresponding lower ones, A human figure lying in the left corner 
is noteworthy. 

Another image of Mahakali is found at Patan. The goddess sits 
in lalitasana’ on a human figure lying under her left foot and carries 
the rosary and the bell in her two upper hands and shows the ‘varada 
mudra’ and the citron in the two lower ones. 

In the Kharataravasahi. Abu, arc two representations of the goddess 
Mahakali, one in a standing and the other in a sitting posture. 
Both exemplify the same tradition and carry the ‘vajra’ and the 
Vajra-ghanta’ ( bell surmounted by a vajra ) in the right and the left upper 
hands respectively and show the Varada’ and the ‘abhaya mudras’ with 
the corresponding lower hands. A male figure is shown as the vahana in 
each case. 

II. Variety. That a six-armed variety for each of the 

Maha-vidyas existed is obvious from the set of sixteen goddesses in the 
ceiling in front of cell no. 41, of which some can be definitely identified 
as vidyadevls. Maha-KM, however, is difficult to recognise in this set. 
On the analogy of the Cham miniature and the Kharataravasahi figure 
discussed above, a goddess in this set has claims for being identified as 
Maha-kall. This figure shows the ‘vajra’ and the ‘vajra-ghanta’ in the 
two uppermost hands, the *jnana mudra’ in the middle ones, and 
the ‘varada’ and the citron in the last pair of hands. But she can as 
well be identified as Manasi vidya on the analogy of a figure discussed 
below. 

Ill Multi-Armed Variety. According to the Nitvanakaliki,^ 
Mahakali holds the 'vajra* and such other weapons in her numerous hands. 
Her body shines like the A ta si-flower. 

This form of Mahakali may be compared with the Kali of the 
Brabraanical pantheon.' 3(1 Both are black in colour. The figure of Siva 
lying prostrate under the feet of the Hindu Kali seems to have been 
transformed into the vahana of the Jaina Mahakali. The Pa^an image of 
the Jaina Mahakali vidya, discussed above, actually represents her human 
vahana lying prostrate below her left leg. 
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GflURI : The NINTH MAHAV1DYA 

Both the sects agree in naming the ninth Vidyadevi as Gauri. A 
different Gaurl attends upon the Tirthankara Sreylmsanatha in the 
Digambara pantheon. Gaurl is so called because she is white ( 'gaura') in 
complexion according to the explanation offered by Hemacandra. 14 * 

Gaurl is described in three forms: (1 ) two-armed, ( 2 ) four-armed 
and ( 3 ) multi-armed. Her chief recognition symbol is the lotus and she 
moves on the alligator ( godha ). It is not difficult to recognise her if 
these two are present 

I. Tivo-Arm?d Variety, Jaina texts do not specifically mention her 
as two-armed. But the verses addressed to her by Sobhana, BappabhattI 135 
and others suggest a two-armed form, {Earlier authorities like 
Bappabhatti usually invoke two-armed forms of all Vidyadevis in their 
works.} Besides, both Sobhana 118 and Bappabhatti refer to her lotus 
symbol alone. The dev! may have held the lotus in both her hands. 
Gaurl is further described as golden in complexion, and as riding on the 
alligator. It is noteworthy that Bappabhatti calls her ‘hasti-kaya\ or of a 
size as immense as that of an elephant, The Acaradinakara 1 ® gives a similar 
description but calls her white in complexion. 

Digambara texts like Pratisthasaroddhara. the Pratisthatilaka 1 ^ and 
the Sarasvata-yantra-pujI also refer only to the lotus symbol, and give the 
same vahana. She is called golden in complexion. 

II Four-Armed Variety, The NirvanakaIika ls, says that Gaurl 
shines like gold, rides on a ‘godha’, and shows the ‘varada mudra* and the 
pestle in her two right hands, and the rosary and the lotus in the two 
left ones. 

According to the Mantradhirajakalpa, 1 ■ she rides a bull. Shining like 
heated gold, Gaurl shows the lotus, the rosary, the Varada mudra’ and 
the staff in her four hands. 

In the Chant palm-leaf minature Gauri is shown as golden in 
complexion, and as sitting on the ‘godha' represented here as a lizard. 
She wears a red garment. She holds the pestle and the lotus in the 
right and the left upper hands, while the lower pair of hands show the 
Varada mudra’. 

The Vimala vasahl set contains a different form of the goddess. 
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Here a goddess is represented as standing and four-armed with lotuses in 
the upper pair of hands, and the rosary and the ‘kalasa* in the right 
and the left lower hands respectively. The figure of a buffalo is 
represented as the vahana. The buffalo is not known as the vahana of 
Gauri in Svetambara texts, but the Mantradhiraja-kalpa gives the bull 
vehicle instead of the crocodile. In our figure the vahana looks more like 
a buffalo than like a buIL But the lotuses and the rosary arc familiar 
symbols of Gaud, 

The buffalo is the vahana of Purusadatta who holds the sword and 
the shield in two hands, according to the texts. In this set there is no 
goddess carrying the sword and the shield who can be recognised as 
Naradatta or Purusadatta. Hence the image discussed above can also be 
taken as Purusadatta with a new set of symbols. 

There is another figure in this set with an ass-like creature as 
her vahana who shows the rosary and the fruit in her two lower hands. 
The symbols of the two upper hands cannot be properly identified but 
on comparison with the lotuses in the hands of an image discussed 
below, they might be taken as lotuses. In that case the figure can be 
identified as Gauri with the ass vehicle instead of the usual 'godha*. Gauri 
is the female energy of Siva in the Brahmanical pantheon and Kalatatri, 
one of the forms of Durga, is known to ride the ass, 13 It may be 
remembered that there is no goddess with the ‘godha vahana in this set. 

The Tejahpala-temple has a beautiful figure of a female deity on 
one side of the steps leading to the smaller ‘mandapa’ adjoining the 
central shrine. The devi is standing in ‘tribhanga’ with a 'makara* as 
her vahana. In her two upper hands are seen the noose and the lily 
while the right lower hand carries the rosary. The fourth symbol, partly 
mutilated, cannot be identified. The lily, the 'makara* (alligator) and 
the rosary show that this figure represents a different form of Gauri 
vidya, 

Kandarpa or Pannaga, the yaksini of Dharmanatha, is said to have 
the big fish or the alligator as her vahana. But she usually carries two 
lotuses and the goad in her hands. 

Vasunandi. the Digambara writer refers to a four-armed form of this 
vidya who is said to be golden in completion and holding the lotus, 
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III. Six-Armed Variety. 1; Kharataravasahl, only the stand¬ 
ing figure of Gauri is carved while sitting posture is missing. The 

goddess is here represented as six- with the lotus in the first tvvo 

right hands ( beginning from the top ), and the bag (?) and the pot in 
the second and the third left hands. The third right and the first left 
hands show the ‘varada' and the ‘abhaya’ respectively. 

In the Vi in ala vasahl set of sk-armed vidyas, there is a goddess 
carrying lotuses in the first pair of hands and showing the jnana mudra 
in the middle pair. The right and the left lowest hands show the ‘varada 
and the citron. The figure possibly represents Gaurl. 

An interesting six-armed figure of a goddess is preserved in 
the group of four devls carved in one of the corridor ceilings of 
the Luna vasalu. She sits in the 'lalita’ pose with the composite figure 
of a ‘makara-hastT as her vahana. The image discussed on. p. 147 and 
recognised as Gaud, has the same vahana, but in* this case the symbols 
held by the goddess axe different. She carries a long bag holding its two 
ends with the two uppermost hands. The middle right holds a flame, 
the middle left a pot or a box, the third right hand carries the rosary 
while the corresponding left shows the citron. None of the symbols held 
by her can help one to identify her as the Maha-vidya Gauri. She can¬ 
not be Pannaga yaks! as she holds quite a different set of symbols and 
as the other three goddesses in this ceiling can be identified as Manavi, 
Apraticakra and Manasi vidya, she should be recognised as one of the 
Maha-vidyis. In that case she might be tentatively acknowledged as 
the Gauri vidya. 

i V. i/tda-4rmed Variety. The Nirvanakalikl 1 ^ speaks of a multi¬ 
armed form with the same colour and vahana, and holding in her many 
hands the lotus and such other symbols not specified in the text. 

The Jaina Gauri is similar to the Brahmanical Gjuh, not only in 
name but also in form. According to Rupamandana, all Brahmanical 
forms of Gauri are assigned four arms and the 'godha* vehicle. Moreover 
the lotus is one of the chief symbols carried by various forms of Gauri, 
such as, Uma, Gauri and Savitrl The rosary and the ‘varada* frequently 
occur in the various forms of the Brahmanical Gauri. 1 

The Jaina* were more generous than the Buddhists in their treatment 
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of Hindu deities, since the Brahmanical Gauri received scant courtesy 
in Buddhist worship. We find her in a different position under the 
feet of the Buddhist god Trailokyavijaya, along with her consort, Siva . 1 * 5 

Gauri is one of the four ancient Mahavidyas according to the Jaina 
tradition given by Jinadasa Mahattara and Haribhadra. Gaun and 
Gandhari are also referred to in the Brhat Kalpa-Bhasya. It is interest¬ 
ing to find that the NisTtta, uddesa 16, Bhasya verse 63, refers to 
Ratnadevata, Sucividyas and Matangavidyls named Gaun and GandhlrT, 
Thus both Gaun and Gandharl are assigned to the vidyas of Matanga 
and, therefore belong to the class of Candali vidyas. This would suggest 
the original source of worship of the two most ancient female divinities, 
Gaun and Gandhari, Of these, the first is well known in the Hindu 
pantheon as the sakti or the wife of §iva whose worship is generally 
supposed to belong to the non*Aryan masses of ancient India. 
Matangi and Candali belong to the Saivite Tantta. 

The second Anga of the Jaina canon, known as the ‘Sutrakrtahga’, 
includes amongst ‘papasrutas* or sinful sciences vidyas like Kalin gi. Da mill. 
Gauri, Gandhari, ^vapakl, Vetall and others. This is noteworthy in 
as much as it establishes both the antiqutiy and the non-Jaina and possibly 
non-Aryan origin of both Gauri and Gandhan, 

OANOMA»<: THE TENTH MAHAVIDVA 

Gandhari, according to Hemacandra, is so called because she 
supports the earth. 15 " A commentary on Sobhana-stuti explains the name 
differently and says that Gandhari is so called because she was botn in 
Gandhara in her previous existence. 111 This may also suggest that the 
worship of this deity originated in Gandhara. 

Both the sects address this Vidyadevi as Gandhari. It may however 
be noted that the Svetambara yaks! of Neminatha and the Digambara 
yaks! of Vasupujya are also known as Gandharl. but the symbols differ 
widely in all cases. 

This vidya seems to have been worshipped principally in three 
varieties of forms : { 1 ) two-armed, ( 2 ) four-armed and ( 3 1 multi-armed. 

I, Two-Armed Variety, According to Bappabhatti surl, 15 * Sobhana 
muni and the author of the Acaradmakata, 15 * Gandhan holds the ‘vajra* and 
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the pestle in her two hands, and sits on the lotus. The goddess is said to 
he dark-blue in complexion. 

In the Digambara-tradition represented by Asadharf’ Nemicandra as 
well as Subhacandra, 1 *’ Gandhari is dark-blue in complexion, rides a tortoise 
and holds the disc and the sword in her two hands. 

11, Fo’tr~Armf‘> Variety. The Nirvanaka lika 141 says that Gandhari is 
dark-blue in complexion and sits on the lotus. She is four-armed, and 
shows the Varada mudra’ and the pestle in her two tight hands and the 
‘abhaya’ and the Vaj ra' in the two left ones. 

According to Mantradh i raj aka l pa, HJ she shows the trident, the staff, 
the ‘abhaya’ and the Varada’ in her four hands. She is black in appearance 
and sits on the lotus. 

In the Chani palm-leaf miniature, Gandhari holds the pestle and the 
‘vajra’ in the right and the left upper hands, while the two lower ones 
exhibit the Varada mudra; She is indigo-coloured, and has the lotus 
a$ her seat 

In the Vimala vasahi, a goddess is represented as standing and as 
four-armed. She c irties the Vajra’ in the two upper hands and the rosary 
and the citron in the right and the left lower ones respectively, A 
ram-like creature is shown as her vahana. It would seem that this 
figure represents Gandhari with a different vahana, the Vajra’ in the two 
upper hands suggesting that the form agrees partly with the dhyanas of 
Nirvanalika and other texts. Now BappabhattT supplying the earliest 
dhyana gives the Vajra* and the pestle in her two hands. Thus another 
figure in this set showing the pestle in the right upper hand, the noose 
in the left upper, the rosary in the right lower and the citron in the 
left lower can also be suggested as representing Gandhari. Besides, the 
lotus, recognised by all texts, is shown as her cognizance. The identifica¬ 
tion is tentative. 

In the Kharataravasahi sets. Gandhari carries the trident and the 
v jra in the right and the left upper hands and shows the ‘varada’ and the 
fruit in the corresponding lower ones. The lotus is her cognizance. 

A figure of Gandhari is represented on a loose door-frame lying 
in one of the Jaina temples at Rumbharia, Here the devi sits upon a 
Stool in the ’la lita’ pose and carries the ‘vajra’ in the right upper hand, 
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and the pestle in the left lower. In her left upper hand she carries an 
object which seems to represent the leaf of a tree while the tight lower 
hand is held in the vara da pose. The lotus is her cognisance. 

III, Six-Armed Variety, In the Vi mala vasahl set of six-armed 
vidyas, Gandhari is difficult to recognise in the present state of our 
knowledge. No suggestions are possible. However, the existence of a 
six-armed form cannot be doubted. 

IV, Multi-Armed Variety, According to the Nirvana kalika, m 
Gandhari is green and holds the 'vajta*, the pestle, and numerous other 
weapons in her many hands. 

Gandhari, as already noted in the preceding pages, has been referred 
to by Jinadasa, and Haribhadra amongst the four Maha-vidya$. She seems 
to have been both ancient and popular as can be seen from the fact that 
‘Gauci' and 'Gandhari' are included in the list of ‘papairutas* by the 
SutrakrtaAga. 

MAHAJVAlA OR JVALAMALlMl ! THE ELEVENTH MAHAVIOYA 

The eleventh Vidyadevi is known variously as 'Jvala*, ‘Mahajvala’, 
Jvalanayudha, *Sarvastra-mahI-jviila', 'Jvala- mitr’, or *JvaIa-mahni\ 
amongst Jainas of both the sects. According to Hemacandra, 1 ' 11 she is 
called Sa r vastra-m ah a-j v ala because large flames of fire issue from all the 
weapons held by her. It can be seen however that all the names of the 
goddess are derived from ‘jvala’ ( flame ). Both the sects unanimously 
invoke her as the eleventh Mahavidya with the difference that between 
them there is no agreement with regard to the forms and symbols. But it 
appears from the common epithet, and the repeated references to the 
goddess in Jaina Tantric texts both of the Digambaras and of the §vet- 
ambaras, that although there are differences between the ^vetambara and 

Digambara forms of the goddess, they nevertheless do not respresent 
different deities. 

The yaksini of Candraprabha is also known as Jvalamafini in the 
Digambara tradition. The form of this yaks! is similar to that of the 
Jvalamalini Vidya amongst the Digambaras. the buffalo being common to 
both. Both hold several common symbols, 

Helacarya is said to have composed a text ( in Prakrt ) prescribing 
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different tantric rites for Jvalamalini, the yaksini of Candraprabha, 
according to Indranandi who says that his text of JvaKni-kalpa { composed 
in Sanskrc in £aka 861 ) was based upon the latter’s work. 1 '* Thus the 
worship of JvaJa-maiini, die yaksj, was not only ancient but also popular. * 

However, the Jvala-malinl vidya seems to be earlier than the yaksini of 
the same name in Jaina worship. Sahghadasa gani, a ^vecambara writer 
who flourished in c. 500 A. D„ refers to a vidyl called 'Maha-jvalim' or 
■Jvala-vati' and describes her as ‘sarva-vidyacchediru, that is, powerful 
enough to uproot the rival schools or vidyas This also explains the 
terrific nature of the goddess, 11 * 

Indranandi addresses the yaksi as ‘Jvalinl 1 , ‘Jvala-mala 1 , 'Jvalanasikha 1 , 
‘Sikhi-mad-dev? and *Vahni-devj', Now a goddess known as Vahni 
figures as the yak$inl of £reyamsanatha in the temple no. 12 at Deogarh, 

U. P., where a set of different yaksims is represented and where the yaksim 

of Chandraprabha is called ‘Su mil ini*. Thus it is quite clear that the 

association of the name Jvala-malim with the yaksini of Candraprabha 

was not universally acknowledged when the Deogarh set was carved and t 

that very probably the Jvalim vidya is the predecessor and the prototype 

of Jvala-malini, the yaksini. 

Figures of Jvala-rnalini Mahavidya are represented in four principal 
varieties of forms : (1) two-armed, (2) four-armed, (3) eight-armed and 
(4) multi-armed. In the Digambara tradition, we find references to the 
eight-armed form alone ; it should also be noted that the §vetambara 
texts do not specifically describe an eight-armed form. The ’jvala’ or 
flame of fire is her chief recognition symbol. 

Two. Armed Varuty. According to the Acaradinakara, 14 " Jvala 
is white in colour ; she rides a cat and carries the fire-brand in both the 
hands. Sobhana muni refers to her as white in complexion and slim at 
the waist. She is called ‘jvalanayudha*, widder of blazing weapons. 14 * 

II, Four.Armed Variety, The Mantradhirljakalpa of Sagarcandra 1 * 
describes a four-armed form of ‘Maha-jvala* When four-armed, she is 
white in complexion and holds a serpent in each of her four hands. The 
goose is her vahana. 

In the Cham palm-leaf miniature, she is white, wears yellow 
garments and rides a lion. In her right and left upper hands she holds 
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the trident and the lotus, while the two lower ones show the ‘varada’ and 
the citron respectively. 

A standing figure of the goddess is to be seen in the Vimala vasahi 
group. A griffin-like creature, which probably stands for a cat, is 
her vahiina. She shows the flame of fire in the left upper hand and 
the rosary in the right lower one. The symbols of the remaining hands 
are mutilated beyond recognition. But she probably held the flame of 
fire in the right upper hand as can be inferred from the following 
figure. 

This is found amongst the group of goddesses carved on a 
loose marble door-frame lying outside the Mahavlra temple. The goddess 
here carries a vessel with flames in each of the two upper hands and shows 
the ‘varada’ and the citron in her right and the left lower hands. The 
deity sits in the ialita' pose upon a stool in front of which is carved the 
figure of a ferocious cat. From this it may be inferred that the Vimala 
vasahi figure discussed above also carried a fruit in the left lower hand. 

It is difficult to identify Maha*jvala from the Kharataravasahi sets. 
Two figures of a goddess, in the standing and sitting postures, show the 
fi;di vahana and the ‘varada’ and the fruit in the lower hands. Symbols of 
the upper pair of hands are indistinct. 

III. ''ix-Armed Variety, It is also difficult to find out Maha-jvala 
from the circle of six-armed vidyadevis in the corridor-ceiling in front of 
cell no. 41, Vimala vasahi. But the existence of a six-armed variety cannot 
be disputed. 

IV. FAykt-Armei Variety. None of the Digambara texts gives all 

the eight symbols held by Jvalamalinl, although they expressly address her 
as eight-armed. According to the PratisthaHIaka. lw she holds the bow, 
the arrow and such other weapons and shines with flames. According to 
the Pratisthasaroddhara, 141 Jvalini is white, carries the bow, the shield, 
the sword, the disc and such other weapons in her eight hands which look 
terrific. She rides the buffalo. SubhacaXdra the same symbols and 

calls her Jvalimalini. Since the Digambara Yaks! Jvalamalini also rides 
the buffalo and carries these symbols it is difficult to differentiate 
between the two. 

V. Multi-Ar tried Variety. The Nirvanakatika' " gives two dhyanas 
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for this form but does not speak of any two or four-armed variety as is 
usual. As Sa rvas tr a -m a ha - J vala, she is white, rides on a boar and 
wields innumerable weapons in her hands. Again she is invoked as 
Jvala-Matr. white in colour, and holding very terrific weapons like the 
blazing fire-brand, etc., in her numerous fierce-looking hands. Both the 
descriptions refer to one and the same variety of form. 

Amongst the Buddhists, Ekajata, an emanation of Aksobhya. offers 
comparison with some of the peculiarities of the icons of the Jaina Jvala- 
mahni. Ekajata is worshipped as having two, four, eight or twenty-four 
arms. In her last form, she is addressed as ‘Vidyut-jvalakaraU and holds 
the noose, the sword, the arrow, the disc, the ‘vajra’, the trident, the lotus, 
the banner, the axe and such other weapons. When eight-armed) Ekajata 
carries the sword, the arrow, the ‘vajra 1 . the ‘kaitriH the bow, the lotus, the 
axe. and the skull in her hands, Ekajata is terrific in appearance. 1 ^ 

A goddess Jvala-mll ini is included in the Hat of the sixteen Nityas 
in the Brahmanical Kaula-Tantras, In the !>arabha-Tantra she is described 
as twelve-armed showing the noose, the shield, the arrow, the trident, 
the lotus, the ‘varada, the goad, the sword, the , $akti\ the bow and the 
*abhaya‘ in her hands. She has six faces and ‘shines like fire." It 
is also important to note that like the Jaina Ivala-malini, one of the 
most ancient forms of Durga, namely, Mahisamarddini, has the buffalo 
associated with herself. 

IriANAVt; TMf TWELFTH MAHAVIDYA 

Both the sects call the twelfth Vidyadevi Manavi. Manavi is so 
called because she is {born ) of Manu, according to the explanation 
offered by He madia ndta. 155 The Mantradhitajakalpa calls her‘raanava- 
namya-pada-dvaya’, one whose pair of feet is worshipped by human beings. 

The yaks! of Sreyamsanatha in the Svetambara tradition and the 
yaks! of §lralanatba in the Digambara pantheon have also the same name. 
The Digambara yaks! has the same vahana as the Digambara vidyadevi 
Manavi, and the same is the case in the Svetambara tradition. 

Manavi, may be represented as - ( 1 ) two-armed, ( 2 ) four-attned 
or ( 3 ) multi-armed. The tree appears to be the chief distinguishing 
symbol in the early Sveta mbara tradition. 
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1. Two-Armed Variety, Bappabhatti 1 " says that she possesses a fine 
tree, and rests on a lotus. According to Sobhana muni, she is dark in 
colour, sits on the lotus, and holds the best tree full of foliage and fruits, 
f in her hands. According to the Acaradinakara, Manavi is dark-blue in 

complexion, and carries a tree in her hand. She rests on the blue lotus. jr " 

According to the Digambara text Prati|thasaroddhara. 15s Manavi is 
dark-blue, rides the hog, and carries the fish and the trident in her hands, 
Subhacandra agrees with the description of the goddess, 

22, Four-A rmtd Variety, The Niivanakalika 16 ® describes her as four 
armed and as black in complexion. She shows the ‘varada* snd the noose 
in the two right hands, and the rosary and the tree in the two left. The 
goddess sits on a lotus, 

According to the Mantradhirajakalpa 1 * Manavi, when four armed 
is variegated in c . lour, and shows the tree, the rosary and the ‘varada’ 
in her hands. The fourth symbol is not mentioned, but may be another 
tree. 

/' The Pratisthatilaka 1 ^ gives the fish, the sword and the trident as her 

weapons. The fourth symbol is not mentioned. Vasunandi also refers to 
a four-armed form, but gives the trident symbol only. She is dark-blue in 
complexion. It is quite possible that she should show the trident in all 
her four hands. She is said to be dark-blue in complexion. 

In the Cham miniature, Manavi is black, and holds a lotus like 
bunch—a tree—in each of the two upper hands ; the lower right hand 
shows the ‘varada mudra’ while the lowet left carries the rosary. 
Wearing a red ^garment she sits on a cushion and a lotus is shown as 
her vahana. 

In a corridor ceiling in the Tejahpala temple ( Luna vasahi ), Manavi 
is represented together with three other vidyas. She holds the lotus 
in each of the two upper hands, her lower right hand, held in the 
'abhaya mudra’, carries the rosary, while the corresponding left holds 
the ’kalasa*. The goddess sits in the ‘lalita’ pose upon a stool in front 
of which is shown the lotus cognizance of Manavi, 

The Viroala vasahi group also contains a figure of Manavi in a 
standing posture. In her right lower hand she shows the rosary, while 
the left upper carries the trident. The remaining symbols are mutilated. 
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The lotus is shown as her vahana. She is identified with the he P 

the Kharataravasahl sets discussed below. _ v 

In the Kharataravasahl sets Manavi is placed after Mahamanasi, 
She has the lotus as her cognizance, carries the rosary in the right upper 
hand, the lotus in the left upper, and shows the l varada’ and the pot m 

the corresponding lower ones. _ . . , 

III, Six-Armed Variety, It is difficult to identify Manavi in t e 

set of six-armed vtdyadevis in the Vimala vasahL But the existence of 

such a form cannot be questioned, . 

IV, Multi- Armed Variety, In the NirvanakaliW” Manavi is given 
a terrific form which carries uprooted trees, and various other destructive 
weapons in her numerous hands. The colour of her body is emerald- 
green. 

vairotya; the thirteenth mahavidya 

Vairotya or Vairoti is the thirteenth Mahavidya according to both 
the sects. Heaaatandra explains her name Vairotya as one who is resort® 
to for the removal of enmity. 143 

The Digatr.bara yaksi of the thirteenth Jina is also called Vairoti. 
In all cases Vairotya is a snake-goddess in Jainism and her iconography 
always retains this character. As a yaksi, however. Vairotya usually 
holds the arrow and the how instead of the sword and the shield while 
the snake symbol is common to both the vidyadevi and the yaksi Since 
the Mahavidyas are relatively earlier in age than the twenty-four yaksinis 
in Jaina worship, it is likely that the yaksi Vairotya was modelled after 
the vidyadevi of the same name. 

Vairotya has been addressed as ‘DharanagnmayositV* or the chief 
queen of the snake-king Oharanendra. It is, however, surprising to find 
that she is omitted in the ancient lists of the chief queens of Dharana 
given by the ‘Bhagavatl surra' and the ’Sthananga sutta'. 1 ’ But later 
texts associate her with Dharana and the incident of Kamatha’s 
attack on Parsvanatha when she is said to have accompanied her lord 
Dharana in the service of the Jina. She is obviously different from 
Padmavati who is also associated with Dharanendra as the latter’s chief 
queen in the incident of Kamatha’s ’upasargas', 
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In earlier times she was probably more popular than now, and her 
position has been gradually usurped by the ever-growing popularity of 
Padmavati. A 'Vairotya-stotra* attributed to Arya Nandila or Arya 
Anandila sQri is publishedThe Prabhavaka-caritra and the Prabandha- 
kosa give a story of the previous existence of the snake-goddess Vairotya : 
Vairotya was married to Varadatta, the son of Padmatta and Padmayasa, 
Unfortunately Vairotyi's father died in a forest conflagration from which 
date the poor lady was greatly harassed by her mother-in-law. Once upon 
a time Arya Nandila suri came to the city and stayed in a park. Vairotya* 
pregnant as she was, desired to taste 'payasa-anna' ( milk and rice cooked 
together) but unfortunately could not satisfy her wish (*dohada') due to 
the evil nature of her mother-in-law. The learned Acarya advised her to 
keep quiet and wait. Once when ‘payasa’ was prepared at home. Vairotya 
concealed a portion of it in a pot and went out to fetch water. She placed 
the pot under the shade of a tree when the queen of the snake-king 
Aliiigara, desiring the same food, turned up and devoured the contents 
of the pot. She was satisfied and from that time onwards helped 
Vairotya in various ways, Vairoty.1 could go to the Njga-loka whenever 
she willed. At this, the Acarya Arya Nandila asked Vairotya to request 
the Naga-Kumaras to stop injuring human beings. The request was 
immediately granted- After death, Vairotya was reborn as the chief queen 
os the Naga-king Dharanendm and the great saint Arya Nandila composed 
a new hymn addressed to Vairotya. Whoever recites this hymn is freed 
from the danger of serpents.*'’ 7 

Such is the story of the origin of this goddess in the times of Arya 
Nandila in the second century A. D. Though this account is found in a 
later work, it is probable that the Jainas at Mathura in the second century 
A, D., had incorporated some sort of Nigi-worship which was then 
popular in the city of Mathura. 

Vairotya seems to have been worshipped in at least three principal 
varieties ; two-armed, four-armed and multi-armed. 

1. Two^Arm&d Variety. BappabbattI calls her addressing her as 
Vairotya, the chief queen of Dharana in one verse, and in another, he says 
that the deity carries the snake and the sword. Vairotya is black in 
complexion and shines with snake ornaments, 1 *’ It is interesting to note 
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that BappabhattI refers to Vairotya as one who pacified even the fiercest 
enemy. This reference, seen in the light of the later account noted above, 
clearly shows that the tradition represented by the Prabandha-koSa and the 
Prabhavakacaritra was based upon an older account known also to 
BappabhattI, Sobhana rouni addresses a verse to 'the chief queen of 
snakes’. Dhanapala, his brother, commenting on it, says that by this 
epithet Vairotya in meant. Sobhana describes her as black in complexion, 
and riding on the cobra. She wears snake-ornaments and carries the beat 
sword in her hand, Encircled by the sweet-singing damsels of heaven, 
Vairotya of dark curly hair is invoked for protection from obstacles. 1 ' 71 ' 

II. Four-Armed Variety. The NirvanakaUka 170 describes her as 
holding the snake and the shield in her right hands and the sword and the 
snake in the left ones. Black in colour, she employs the cobra as 
her vahana. 

A metal image of Vairotya preserved in the M aha vita temple at 
Jodhpuif represents her with a snake overhead and carrying snakes iji 
both the upper hands, while the lower right and the lower left show the 
sword and the shield respectively, The goddess sits in *bhadra$ana\ her 
snake vehicle being placed on the left. The inscription behind the image 
shows that it was installed by Dharanaka, a ‘nagara’ by caste; who came 
from Vijapur, in Sara vat 1472 ( A. D. 1415 ). 

The Mantradhiraja-kalpa gives the same symbols as the Nirvaijaka- 
lika but mentions the eagle as her vahana.' 11 

In the Rsimandala-Pata, published by Dr. Hirananda ShasttL n ' 
Vairotya is represented as four-armed end dark in complexion, with three 
snakeboods over the crown and carrying snakes in the two upper hands. 
The right lower hand is held in the 'varada’ pose while the left lower, 
though indistinct, probably held the citron. 

The Chan! miniature on palm-leaf represents her black in comple¬ 
xion. and wearing a yellow lower garment with red design. The goddess 
has the cobra-vehicle and carries the snake and the shield in the right 
ond the left upper bands while the sword and the snake are held in the 
corresponding lower ones. 

A metal image from Cambay represents the goddess in the same 
form with three snake-hoods over her crown. The image is not inscribed 
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but: seems to belong to the late mediaeval period, A sculpture in the 
Vimala vasahi set of four-armed Maha-vidyas represents her in a standing 
attitude and carrying the citron instead of the snake in the left lower 
hand. The right lower held a sword. On her right is the snake vehicle^ 
a naga with a half-human and half-snake body. 

The same form is shown in the dome of the sabhamandapa of the 
Luna vasahi. In the Kharataravasahi sets, again, Vairotya has the same 
order of symbols but appears to have a different vahana. The figure of 
the vahana is however indistinct. 

Several figures of Vairotya ate represented in the Vimala vasahi and 
in the group of temples at Kumbharia. Almost all of them show the last' 
mentioned set of symbols, Amongst a few exceptions may be noted the 
figure of Vairotya carved on one side of the door-frame leading into the 
sanctum of the temple of Santinatha (?). Here although the goddess 
carries the same set of symbols, her vahana is different. 

The figure of the vahana is partly mutilated but it looks like the 
bull. A bull vahana is also carved in the case of another figure of 
Vairotya in the Parsvanatha temple at Kumbharia. 

In the Vimala vasahi, a figure of Vairotya on one side of the door¬ 
frame of cell no, 1 holds the snake and the shield in the two upper hands, 
her left lower hand shows the 'varada mudra’ instead of the more common 
citron while the sword is held in the right lower hani, A mutilated 
figure of her snake vehicle is visible on her right. 

Another sculpture, from a corridor ceiling { in front of cell no. 53 ) 
in the same temple, represents her as sitting in the ‘ldita’ pose and 
carrying the sword and the shield in the right and the left upper hands, 
while the rosary and the snake arc shown in the corresponding lower ones. 

The Acaradinakara 173 presents a different tradition : White in 
complexion, Vairotya rides the lion, carries the sword and the shield irt 
her two upper hands, and shows the snake and the ‘varada mudra' in 
two lower ones. 

Digambara texts like the Pcatisthasaroddhara, the Pratisthatilaka 17,1 
and the Sarasvata-yantra-puja do not clearly mention the number of her 
hands, but merely say that Vairotya carries the snake symboL According 
to this tradition, she is sky-blue in complexion and rides on the lion. 
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Very probably, a four-armed form with the snake in each hand was 

contemplated. , , .. , , 

A peculiar bronze image of a goddess sitting in the hhta pose and 

carrying the snake in each of her four hands is preserved in the Museum 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College. Bombay. 
She has a canopy of a seven-hooded cobra over her crown. Her vehicle, 
peeping out from behind the right leg, is difficult to identify, but seems 
to be a Hon. An inscription on the back, shows that the goddess 
was installed in Samvat ( 15 ) 52 ( 1495-6 A. D. >. She is called a 
'gctradevi Tarim’, a tutelary goddess, Tar ini by name. 

Dr. Sankaiia, who first discussed the figure ™ has shown that it 
cannot be identified with any Svetambara or Digambara goddess associated 
with snakes. But in view of the fact that the Acaradinakara as also all 
the Digambara works mention a lion vehicle and as the Digambara texts 
merely refer to the snake symbol of Vairotya, the identification of 
this bronze as representing Vairotya is not untenable. Since she is clearly 
addressed as a ‘gotradev? in the inscription, the figure should be identified 
as Vairotya in the role of a tutelary goddess. The practices of installing 
well-known Jaina goddesses like Ambika as tutelary deities was prevalent 
in the late mediaeval period* The bronze figure discussed above is a 
product of Western India, probably Gujarat or Raj pu tana. 

III. Six-Armed V’iritty. The figure of Vairotya cannot be 
identified in the group of six-armed Maha-vidyas in the Vi mala vasahi, 
although there is one goddess carrying the sword and the shield. The 
snake hoods are however missing. 

IV. Jftdtt-drwrd Variety . In her terrific multi-armed form, 
Vairotya is black and holds, according to the Nirvairakalika, 171 deadly 
serpents and numerous other weapons. 

A sixteen armed goddess from one of the corridor ceilings in the 
Vitnala vasaht (‘bliava no. 33’ ) can be identified as representing Vairotya, 
the thirteenth maha-devL The goddess sits upon a stool in the ‘lalita' 
pose, under the canopy of a seven-hooded cobra held over her crown. 
A standing female on each side attends upon her with a fly-whisk. 
Symbols of some of the hands of the goddess are mutilated beyond 
recognition, but the snake, the mutilated disc and the ’varada' pose are 
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seen in her right hands while the left ones still show the snake, the shield, 
the snake and the ‘kalasa*. On each side of the stool is the figure of a nagini 
over whose head is held one of the hands of the goddess, A third nagini, 
represented as a mermaid, with both hands folded, is placed in front of 
the stool and signifies the vahana of Vairotya. 

Vairotya is an ancient Jaina snake-deity* The fact that the Vairotya 
stava of Arya Anandila is used for cure from snake-bites reminds one of 
the ‘Jahgoli-vidya' of the Jaina Anga tests noted above. Possibly Vairotya 
is another name or a modified form of the ancient Jangolividya. This 
also reminds one of the Buddhist snake-goddess Jahgull. 

ACCHUFTA or ACYUTA : THE FOURTEENTH WkDYA 

The fourteenth Vidyadevi is called /_ 'hupta' or ‘Acyuta* bj T the 
S vet am bar a pantheon, and ‘Acyuta’ by the iJigambaras. According to 
Hemacandia she is called Acchupta’ because she cannot be .defiled 
by sins, 1 " 

The Svet^l >a yajksim of the sixth Tirthankara is also called 
‘Acyuta 1 ; she holds a different set of symbols and rides a man. 

The Vidyadevi is worshipped in three principal forms ; (1) two-armed, 
(2) fout-armed and (3) multi-armed, 

L Two-Armed Variety* Bappabhattt surl refers to the sword and 
the bow carried by ’Acchupta' riding a horse. According to him the 
goddess is white in complexion. 171 

The PratisthStilaka, the Pratisthisaroddhara and the Sarasvatayantra- 
puja™ merely refer to the white sword held by ’Acyuta* who is golden 
in colour and rides on a horse. These Digambara texts are not quite 
explicit regarding the number of Acyuta’s arms, but it seems that besides 
the vehicle, the sword was the chief distin gut sting symbol with the 
Di gam bara s. 

IL Four-Armed Variety . Sobhana says that Acyuta, golden in 
complexion and riding on a horse, holds the bow, the shield, the sword and 
the arrow in her hands. 1 * 1 According to the Acarad inaka ra I(l1 , she holds the 
bow and the shield in the left arms and the arrow and the sword in the 
right ones. Bright like lightning, Acchuptika rides on the horse. 

In the Cham miniature, she holds the above symbols and rides on 
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the same vahana. But she is red in colour and wears a yellow garment 
with red designs. 

On a pillar of the rangamandapa of the Vimala vasahl at Dilawara 
is a well-preserved standing image of Accbupta carrying the bow in the 
right upper hand, the arrow in the left upper, the citron in the left lower 
while the right lower is in the Varada’ pose. The horse vahana is seen 
on her left while on the right there is a small standing male figure of a 
devotee. 

In the Kharatar a vasahl sets Acchupta shows the bow and the arrow 
in the right and the left upper hands and carries the sword and the 
shield with the corresponding lower ones. The horse is her vahana. 
The symbols of the lower hands in the Cham miniature are lure held in 
the upper ones and ‘vice versa’. 

Another figure of the goddess from Vimala vasahi represents a 
different form. Here the rosary and the water-pot ( ‘kamandalu’ ) replace 
the ‘varada’ and the citron of the above figure. The figure in the ceiling 
of the rangamandapa of the Vimala vasahi represents the same form. 
A figure from the corresponding ceiling of the Luna Vasahi shows the 
same set of symbols. 

The Abu and the Kumbharia temples show that worship of Acchupta 
was very popular at least in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. 

The Nirvanakalika 1 - 1 '-' says that Acchupta has the colour of 
lightening and rides on a horse. She carries the sword and the arrow m 
her right hands and the shield and the snake in the left ones. 

In the Mantmdhirajakalpa she is white and holds the sword, the 
’asipatra’ ( sword-shaped leaf ? ), the arrow and the shield. 1:: 

The Digambara writer Vasunandi says that Acyuta is four-armed, 
golden in complexion and carries the 'vajra’ symbol, 

lit Sue* Armed Variety. In the group of six-armed vidyadevis in the 
Vimala vasahi Acchupta cannot be easily identified. She carries the arrow 
in the uppermost right hand and the bow in the corresponding left one. 
The middle pair of hands show the *]nana’ ‘or’ 'vyakhyana mudra’ while 
the ‘varada’ and citron are shown bv the lowermost right and the left 
hands respectively. As Rokini carries the same symbols, the identification 
is difficult. 
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IV. Multi-Armed Variety. As usual, the Nirvanakatika gives a 
multi-armed form. Golden in colour, the Vidyadevi is said to hold the 
bow and such other weapons in her hands. 118 

Acchupta has been very popular in the Jaina rituals. She is often 
invoked along with the Sasana-devata in Jaina rituals. The Abu and 
the Kumbhatil temples already referred to have several representations 
on the pillars and door-frames of minor cells. 

MANASI ! THE FIFTEENTH MAHAVIDYA 

The fifteenth Vidyadevi is known as Manasi in both the traditions. 
According to Hemacandra, 1 ' 1 she is so called because she is bom of the 
mind ( ’manas’). 

The Di gam bar a yaks! of the fifteenth Jina, also called Manasi, has 
a different vahana and symbols. 

Manasi has three principal varieties of form : (1) two-armed, 
{ 2 ) four-armed, and { 3 ) multi-armed. Images of the first and the last 
varieties cannot be found, although their iconography can be traced in 
literary traditions. 

I. Two-Armed Variety. According to the Acaradinakara, 18 * Manasi 
is golden, rides the swan and shows the Vajra 1 and the Varada’ symbols; 
Sobhana muni, who refers to the Vajra’ alone, also seems to invoke a 
two- armed form, 187 BappabhattI refers to the burning 'heti* held 
by her. 186 

According to the Mantradhiraja-kalpa, Manasi holds the trident and 
the rosary in her two hands. She has a smiling ( prasanna ) countenance 
shining like the full-moon. 1 ' 1 Golden in appearance, she rides on the 
« swart. 

In the Digambara tradition represented by Aiadhara, Nemicandra 
and Subhacandra, Manasi has both the hands folded in adoration. She is 
red in complexion and employs the snake as her vahana, 1 w 

II. Four-Armed Variety. The Nitvanakalika m says that Manasi, 
white in colour and riding on a swan, shows the Varada 1 ' and the Vajra’ 
in her right hands and the rosary ard the Vajra' in the left ones. 

In the Cham palm-leaf miniature, she is white in complexion and 
carries the thunderbolt ( Vajra’ ) and the full-blown lotus in the right and 
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the left upper hands, while the corresponding lower hands show the 
‘varada' and the rosary. 

A figure on the ceiling in the Vi mala vasahl presents a 
different form of the goddess. Here the devi is standing and her swan 
vehicle is seen beside her right foot In the right upper hand she holds 
the thunderbolt and carries the ‘vajra-ghanta ( bell surmounted by the 
thunderbolt) in the left upper one. The right lower shows the rosary 
while the left lower is mutilated. The swan vehicle and the ‘vajra\ the 
recognition symbcl noted by Sobhana muni, help in identifying her as 
the Svetambara Mahavidya Manasi. 

In the Kharataravasahl sets, Manasi holds the 'vajra' in the two upper 
hands, and shows the ‘varada’ and the pot in the right and the left lower 
ones. The sw;m is her vahana. 

The Digambara writer Vasunandi says that she is red in complexion 
and four-aimed, two of which are folded in the ‘pranama mudra’, 

II, &ix-Armed Variety. In the Vimala vasahi set of six-armed 
vidyas no identification of the Manasi vidya is possible. However, the 
existence of a tradition of a six-armed Manasi is quite certain. And a six¬ 
armed figure of a goddess with the swan vehicle, from the corridor ceiling 
of the Luna vasahl already referred to. can be identified as representing 
the Mahavidya Manasi. The goddess here sits in the ‘Jalita' pose and 
cames the lotus in the uppermost right hand and the disc in the corres¬ 
ponding left one. In the middle pair, she holds the ‘vajra-ghanta’ in the 
right and the lotus in the left hands : in the third pair are shown the 
rosary and the citron in a similar order* 

III. Multi-Armed Variety. The Nirvana kali ka 1 " describe? a multi¬ 
armed form. In this she is red in complexion and holds the ‘sakri' and 
numerous other weapons in her hands. 


MAHAMANASI : THE SIXTEENTH MAHAVIOVA 

MahamanasI is the last in the list of the sixteen principal vidyadevis 
in Jaina worship. Hemacandras explanation of her name is not 
convincing. She has the same title in both the sects, though with 
different iconographical details. 1 ” 


The Digam bara yaksmi of the sixteenth Tlrthaftkara &antmatha is 
also called Mahamanasi but her symbols and the vahana differ. 

Two principal varieties of her form are known so far : the four- 
armed and the multi-armed. The second variety is described in the 
Svetambara texts only but the existence of a similar form in the 
Digambara worship is not unlikely. 

Of the existence of a two-armed form, no definite proofs are forth¬ 
coming. Sobhana muni refers to her as riding on the lion and holding 
the sword symbol. Probably a two-armed form is intended. 191 

/. Fanr-Armed Variety. Bappabhattt 1 * invokes Mahamanasi, shining 
like lightning, riding on the lion and holding the sword, the shield, the 
jewel and the gourd { kundika ) in her four hands. 

According to the Nirvanakalika, 1 * she shows the ‘varada’ and the 
sword in the right hands and carries the pitcher and the shield in the 
left ones. 

The Mantradh Iraja-kalpa 1 " states that she has a golden appearance, 
and replaces the 'abhaya 1 for the ' varada' in the above list. 

In the Vimala vasahi set, Mahamanasi is standing with her right foot 
resting on her lion vehicle and carrying the sword and the shield in her 
right and the left upper hands respectively. Her left lower arm appears 
to have been shown in the ‘abhaya' pose. The fourth arm is mutilated. 

The symbol of the right upper hand in the above figure can however 
he inferred with the help of another sculpture of Mahamanasi preserved 
in the Sahhamandapa ceiling of the Luna vasahi. Here the goddess 
shows the ‘abhaya mudra’ in the right upper hand while the three other 
symbols remain unchanged. 

The Acaradinakara represents another tradition and says that she 
rides on a ctocodile. White in complexion, she shows the sword, the 
shield, the jewel and the ‘varada' symbols. 1 * She shines like the 
moon. 

Another type is seen in the Chan! miniature which represents her 
as white in colour and carrying the sword and the shield in her right 
and left upper hands while the ‘varada’ and the citron are shown in the 
corresponding lower ones. She wears a lower garment of yellow colour 
with red designs and sits on the lion. 

* 42 
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In the Kharataravasahi, Mahamanasi shows different sets of symbols. 
The goddess sits in the lalita’ pose and carries the rosary and the lotus 
in the right and the left upper hands respectively while showing the 
l varada' and the pot with the corresponding lower ones. The swan 
is shown as her vahana, In the second figure of Mahamanasi, represented 
as standing, the book replaces the pot symbol of the preceding 
description while all other symbols remain unchanged. This second 
form remarkably agrees with one of the four-armed varieties of the Jaina 
goddess of learning ( Sarasvatl). 

In the Digambara tradition represented by Pratisthatilaka and 
Pratisthasaroddhara, the goddess shows the ‘varada\ the rosary, the goad 
and the garland in her four hands* Mahamanasi is red in complexion and 
n €5 on a swan. Subhacandra also follows this tradition, lw 

Vasunandi gives a different form when he says that Mahamanasi, 
four-armed and coral-like in complexion, shows, in the two principal hands, 
the pranama mudra’ or the mudra of adoration.™ 

11. Six-Armed Variety. I n the Vi™! a vasa hl set , there ew0 

f° dd ®“ the bo ^ in one hand. The fir«, with the Vint a „d 

° “ * e . t ° pmOS J t hands - sh ° ws ‘he ‘vy a khyin a tnudri' in the 
middle pair end the Varede' end the citron in the l a!t pair ; the second 

■ g T the c'’" ada and tha P ot ^ ‘he last pair, a laddle-like object 
,n the m ,ddle nght hand end the ‘shhaye’ end the bock in the refining 

f . 1 , Ddl Th /, symbo1 of tha topmost right hand is indistinct. One 
o ese two goddesses may be Mahamanasi and the other may be ManasL 

impossible eVldmc *' R correct identification is 

*! L VarUt ^ As “w* the Nirvinakalika adds a 

,b P hnM rned v rm ° f th u SMah§VidyS ‘ Bdfjbt like the flash of lightning, 
nf S !“ ber many himds - the bow and numerous other weapons. 391 
v - , the ^ulti-arrned goddesses in the corridor ceilings of the 

buff-/ alMady discussed her ** first with the 

^ MahS * Put ^ adat ^ second with a horse-like vahana, 

Qirrymg the cham, is recognised as the VajraSrhkhda vidya and the 

Bomb 1S IT air °^ ya ’ fourtb> discussed elsewhere (Journal of the 

Bombay Umvemty, X. 2. p. 210. fig. 36 ), i s the J aina Goddess of Learning 
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The fifth, twenty-armed and having the lion vehicle may also represent 
one of the Maha-vidyas, Symbols of some of the hands of the figure 
are mutilated but of the remaining, the ‘khadga’ ( sword ), the l sakti\ the 
snake, the mace, the shield, the axe. the ’kamandalu’, the lotus, the ‘abhaya* 
and the 'varada mudris' can still be recognised. On each side of the 
goddess is an eight-armed male figure showing symbols like the 'vajxa, 
the goad and the noose. A few years back, the present writer identified 
this sculpture as representing a multi-armed form of the famous Jaina 
yakst Ambika, and the 'amralumhi’ { bunch of mangoes ), an invariable 
symbol of Ambika, was then supposed to have been mutilated.® 2 But 
the absence of her two sons, one on her lap, and the other by her side 
could not be properly accounted for and the two six-armed male figures 
standing by her side were supposed to represent her sons ( transformed 
as celestial beings with six hands each !). But it seems that the figure 
can be more easily recognised as the Maha-vidya Mahamamsi. Like 
Ambika, Vidyadevl figures are very popular in the carvings of the Vimala 
vasahi and the shrines at Kumbhlria, Of the four multi-armed goddesses 
in the Vimala vasahi, two are already recognised as Maha-vidyas while 
the third is Sarasvatl. Again, the sword and the shield symbols found 
with the four-armed Mahamanasi from the same temple are still visible 
in the hands of this figure. And the lion is also the vahana of Mahamanasi. 
Hence it is better to recognise this figure as the sixteenth §vetambara 
Mahavidya Mahamanasi. 


CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing account it will be possihle to demonstrate the 
popularity of the Vidyadevis in Jaina Tantric worship. The references 
to ancient texts show that the Vidyadevis and some of the sixteen 
Maha-vidyas were of no recent origin, and that they received homage at 
the hands of the Jaina authors since very early times. Besides the texts, 
the images of the Mahavidyas also testify that temple architecture was 
not considered complete without a representation of the whole group of 
the sixteen Vidyadevis, as in the temples at Dilwara, Kumbhlria and 
other places. The Vidyadevis were a favourite subject for painters to 
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illustrate and beautify with miniatures the religions manuscripts of the 
Jaina laity. Loose sculptures moreover of individual Vidyadevis. scattered 
all over the country, amidst Jaina temples, ancient or modern, or 
amidst sites now in ruins, show the importance and popularity of these 
Mahavidyas, 

It is true that many of the forms of the Vidyadevis are known from 
Jaina texts, although it has not been possible to illustrate them'all-with 
archaeological specimens or ancient miniatures. 

It is difficult to recognise Vidyadevis of the Digambara pantheon. 
The chief reason is that in most cases the names of the Digambara yaksims 
are identical with those of the sixteen Mahavidyas. Therefore, to prevent 
confusion, an attempt is here made to distinguish between the yaksims 
and the vidyadevis but a fuller discussion has to be reserved for a paper 
on the iconography of the twenty-four yaksims. 

Even in the $vetambara pantheon such difficulties are not unknown. 
For instance, it is difficult to distinguish between the CakreSvarT yaksi 
and the Apraticakra vidya, in loose sculptures. In such cases, the age of 
the sculptures as well as their provenance should also be taken into 
consideration. 

It may be noted here that the Nirvanakalika ( §ve, Ji describes a 
special hnudra' for each of the sixteen Maha-vidyas, Possibly the particular 
'mudra' is to be used for the sadhana of the vidyadevl associated with it. 
These mudras. it may be presumed, suggest the chief recognition symbols 
of the sixteen Maha*vidyas. In the order of the vidyadevis treated here, 
they are : 1- \Sankha-mudra\ 2, l §akti-mudra', 3. ‘Srftkha la-mud ta\ 
4. ‘Vajra-mti.'. 5, ‘Cakra-mu.’, 6. ‘Padma-mu.\ 7, 'Gada-mu.', 8. 'Ghanta-mu \ 
9, ‘Kamandalu-mu.’, 10, Tarasu-mu,’, 11 l Para$u-mu.\ (of another 
mode ), 12. ‘Vrksa-mu/, 13. 'Satpa-mu’. 14, 'Kbadga-mu,', 15, 'JValana- 
mu.’. 16, ‘Sri-Mani-mudra/* 1 * 

Vidyas are specially connected with supernatural cognition and 
magical powers, that is, they are mainlv Tan trie deities. The special 
mudras noted above demonstrate their Tan trie character. The Maha- 
vidyas are worshipped in various Tantric ‘mandates’ ( diagrams ) like the 
‘Sarvatobhadra-yantra’, the ‘Cintamani-Parsvanatha-yantra’, the ‘Mantra- 
dhiraja-yantra, the 1 Adbhuta-Padmavati-yantra’, the "Sarasvata-yanttas 1 


prescribed by Bappabhatti. Subhacandra and others, the ‘Sun-mantra* 
diagram, etc.® 1 

Besides the sixteen Maha-vidyas and some of the minor vidyas noted 
before, there ace certain other Tantric vidyas which are both ancient and 
popular. The Varddhamana vidya and the ferutadevata-vidya are referred 
to in the Mahanisitha sutra. Four ancient goddesses, namely, Jaya, Vi jay a, 
Ajita or Jayanta nnd Aparajita are invoked in this vidya, along with 
another goddess called Anihata. These four goddesses are again wor¬ 
shipped in the third 'sthana’ called ‘Vidya-pada’ of the ‘Suri-vidya’ ( 'Suri- 
mantTa*) diagram together with ‘Nanda\ ‘Bhaddah ‘Sr? and ‘Samannia’ (?). 
It seems that these four goddesses beginning with java were very popular 
vidyas amongst the Jainas in ancient times. In the first ‘pitha’ or 
'prasthana’ of this ‘Surividya' are invoked eight vidyas, namely, 'Sarasvati', 
‘Rogapaharinf, ‘Visapaharini’, ‘Bandhamoksan!'. ‘Sn-Sampadinik ‘Para- 
vidyi-chedini', 'Dosanirnasim 1 and ‘Asivopasamam*. In the second ‘pitha' 
are worshipped three vidyas amongst whom is one ‘Bahubali-vidya', The 
sixteen Maha-vidyas, the different yaksas and yaksinis, Indras and others 
ate invoked in the fifth and the last ‘pitha’. 

A very large number of vidyas are known to Jain literature, 
especially the Puranas and Katha-kosas. Of these a reference may be 
made to works like the Tilaka-manjarl, K uva lay a-m alii of Udyotana, 
Nayakumaracariu, Karakandacariu, Mahaputana of Puspadanta, Adipurana 
of Jinasena, Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra, Kathakosa of Harisena, Katha- 
kosa of Devabhadra, TrLsasti-salaka-purusacaritra of Hemacandra and such 
other works, 

Vidyas are often described as shining like lightning,, donning divine 
garments and adorned with various ornaments. According to the Adipur¬ 
ana. vidyas are acquired in two ways, either through kula ( family and 
caste ), that is, by inheritance or through personal efforts and austerities. 
According to the Uttarapurana, the ‘Naga*vidyas’ are described in the 
Vidya nupravada-purva ( now lost ) and the use of these vidyas on Jin a 
images is expressly prohibited. 2 * 

It may also be noted that Parsvanitha, the twenty-third Jina, regarded 
as a historical figure, is very closely associated with various Tantric 
practices and deities. It will not be unnatural to suppose that belief in 
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some of the Tantric deities was introduced in Jainism in the age of 
Parsvanatha.®* 

The vidyas are supposed to have great magical powers. Prajnapti. 
for example, was invoiced for change of form, while Jvalini is said to 
overpower the antagonist in religious disputes. The sixteen Mah a vidyas 
are said to propagate Jaina faith and adore the Tirthankarasr' It would 
however be incorrect to regard them as ‘Goddesses of Learning,* It would 
also be incorrect to regard Sarasvati or &rutadevata of the Jainas as ‘the 
head of the collective body of the sixteen vidyadevts.*^ 

The Jaina Tantra. with its long past, invoked, at a later stage, a deity 
called Vidya-deha, the deity ‘par excellence* of all knowledge. Four-faced 
and of a pleasing countenance, accompanied by ‘Jnana-sakti’ and seated in 
the padmasana. he is to be accompanied by the eight Pratiharyas and the 
twelve Gan as. The four faces immediately remind one of the Hindu god 
Brahma, while the eight Pratiharyas and the twelve Ganas show that he 
is no other than the Tlrthankara preaching knowledge in the Samavasarana 
( assembly erected by the gods ).** 
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THE WALLS OF ORtSSAN TEMPLES 


by STELLA KAAMRI5CH 


Nature of temple wall: plain or carved. Orissan architecture and its 
sculpture, for over half a millennium, represent one local branch of the 
tradition of temple building practised in India from the Himalaya in the 
north to the Tungabhadra in the south. The carved stones of the temple 
are part of its form although not all the temples have their surfaces carved. 
On some temples they are plain and the image in the central niche of 
the walls, In the cardinal direction, is the only sculpture. There is no 
middle way; the walls are either plain as a whole or they are carved as a 
whole. There is neither statuary nor architectural sculpture in the 
accepted sense ; the texture of the walls is either plain or carved. In 
these two varieties the temple walls are set up from the eighth to the thir¬ 
teenth century. The earliest extant temples are not the beginning of the 
style. They show it compact and replete with the themes which were 
elaborated subsequently. It is homogeneous ’ the organic logic of its 
form leads to synthetic expositions at different stages, from the tenth 
century onward. It was then also that new elements became 
incorporated in the form of Orissan architecture and sculpture. They 
were assimilated from the more western branches of the tradition as 
practised in the Central Provinces and Central India. 

Texture of the carved wall ■ Outward movement of buttresses ; inward 
movement of relief ground. The reliefs of the early extant temples of which 
the ParaSuramesvar in Bhuvaneivar is the most perfect, are in the nature 
of an incrustation. Whethemhey are framed or not, they closely adhere 
to the ground which, as a rule, exceeds them laterally, being the surface of 
the moulding to which they belong ( cf, PL XVIII ). Some of these 
flat reliefs have, more often than not, another ground, at one remove 
from the main ground against which are displayed the larger figures. 
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Smaller carvings, such as the heads looking out from round windows, and 
the window openings themselves lead further into depth by means o step¬ 
ped surfaces narrowing ring-like ; they harbour a deepening darkness. 1 he 
relief cur into the stone on several planes is the sculptural correspon ence, 
of necessity in the opposite direction, to the architectural progression o 
the buttresses from the straight ot curved walls whence they project 
and draw with them, as it were, the deep shadows in the interjacent 

Supersession of architectural organisation by one relief theme. The 
double movement of masses and shadows, architectural and sculptura, 
interknits the thickness of the several projections of the wall. The sculp¬ 
tural units on the one hand are a part only of the extent of the respective 
architectural units and this would have been the original context. The 
architectural units, on the other hand, each serving as the ground of the 
relief are, moreover, also connected by their reliefs where one carved theme 
extends over two, three and more architectural units and ties them toge¬ 
ther (PI, XVIII). Below this connecting relief the faces of the architec¬ 
tural units are plain, variously moulded or stepped. They, m turn, may 
also be carved in a lower relief, So the major relief may extend over 
several architectural units which serve as its ground and appear 
united into one larger theme by their dominant relief. In its effect it 
relies partly on the further receding planes cut, as in the opening ot the 
’windows’, perpendicularly into the stone, and, being partly cann, m 

the round’, it also bridges the gaps or neckings between the 
architectural units whose straight or curved surfaces may themselves 


be enriched by reliefs. . ,.. . 

This intricate texture of the carved wall results in patterns of 1 g 

and shade. They are outlined by the deepest shadows. These run m 
grooves vertically between the buttresses of the wall and their extensions 
on the curved planes of the superstructure ; and horizontally between 
the single architectural units each of which is a prismattc shape and 
suggests a roof or storey of the temple. At the corners of the superstruc¬ 
ture, the square Amalaka compresses deep shadows within its vertica 
blades and screws together, as it were, the manifold units of the 
superstructure ( Simhanatha Temple, Baramba, Pi. XVIII). 


I 


leo 


None of the sculptures is architectural in the accepted sense 
for none enhances by its effect the function of that part which 
it decorates ; 1 none of the carvings moreover is merely decorative 
for each has its meaning at its proper place and is an image or symbol. 
The architectural unit moreover is but an architectural symbol and does 
not function as roof, storey, or the like for the Sikhara is a 
monument piled up by trabeation ; its buttresses are progressions from the 
centre in a symbolic capacity *, they do not carry the impact of the mass< 
Terms and forms of architecture are here part of an architectural 
symbolism, and sculpture, as far as it represents one or the other 
known thing, such as a window or the shape of man, is but an 
incrustation on the total shape full of meaning and at the same time 
its exposition. 

The wall as a three-dimensional integument. The closely knit 
integument forming the outer wall of an Orissan temple consists of 
stereometric shapes, recesses and the dark shade within them ; their 
relief planes cohere with a fierce compulsion. At the phase represented 
by the Parasuramesvar Temple the mouldings are nearly prismatic ; 
the cyma of their curved front planes but little recedes from a 
fillet below and is noticeable in the slightly vacillating curve of the 
vertical edge of each of the ‘roof shapes'. The total appearance of 
the vertical recess or shadow line thus formed is flexible and ascends 
like a spinal cord According to the number of its buttresses, the 
curved Sikhara has more than one such chase on each of its faces. 
The wall of the Orissan temples is a three dimensional substance 
replete with an interknit movement based on small, repetitive units 
up and downwards, laterally, backwards and forwards, of solids and 
voids with their darkness. While this is true also of other types of 
mediaeval Indian temples, the departure from the straight or convex 
plane of wall and Sikhara cannot elsewhere be retraced as clearly 
nor can it be followed, step by step, to the stage of the furthermost 
bastion-like progressions of the wall This elaboration of the wall is 


1* Predation hi h melt Fmtolliflhmeni trial* only hr rantnut mlih And supplement to, 

ia*tiEr*llBlto nt< 
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not tectonic, it also does not cover the wall as if it were by a screen 
of tracery or glased tiles. The wall as an articulate integument 
bodied forth on the outside of the temples is a monumental equivalent 
to the modelling of the images. There, the gradation of planes hoi a 
the subtle body of divinity and makes it manifest. The temple also 

is the "body of God". , , 

Its form is an elaboration of the theme of the progression fro 

the centre; it is a raiment whose texture adheres to the presence 
within and clothes it. It is a specifically Indian fabric of monumental 
substance impregnated with the meaning by which it is formed ihe 

history of this form is at the same time its ontology. 

History ( ontology ) of the wall : (I ) ‘Uttaresvar’. The Uttaresvar 
temple—( prior to its restoration )—in Bhu vanes vat, showed its stumpy 
Sikhara without carvings, furrowed horizontally by the lines of dark 
shadows between the fillets and mouldings representing its storeys. 
They continued across a narrow buttress curved parallel with the 
face of the Sikhara, in the middle of each of its sides, in the cardinal 
direction. The Baramba Temple, more elaborated even then the 

Parasuramesvar, yet presents this salient feature. ( 

(2) Tarasurimesvar. On the Sikhara of the Parasuramesvar the 
curved plane has five projections of equal height, the one m the 
centre being the broadest and all of them are bound, as it were, 
at the base by one continuous cornice of the same depth ; below 
this cornice is a deep recess indicating the ground of the ‘relief of 
the temple wall'. It is itself, once more, full of reliefs. Below, another 
similar cornice gives the height of projection of the niches and 
mouldings of the wall. This is the fundamental disposition of the 
relief of the wall. It is not the only one for it is exceeded by 
another salient relief-plane which projects from the broad central 
buttress of the Sikhara whereas on the perpendicular wall of the 

temple its high projection is directly from it. 

This central buttress of the Sikhara with its furthermost pro¬ 
jected offset in the middle is carved on several distinct planes, each 
complete in its effect; the lower set of co-ordinated reliefs having 
their themes laid out in the horizontal whereas the topmost or 
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superimposed reliefs have their themes connected in the vertical 
direction; they act as tentacles and bind together vertically their 
horizontal substratum of carved mouldings and recesses. 

The central buttress of the Sikhara, a double relief twice over 
effective on four major, and some further, subordinated, planes has 
its counter-weight near the corners of the Sikhara where the recess 
between the two lateral offsets is broader than the deep shadow 
groove on either side of the central buttress. The interval between 
the lateral buttresses is carved to half its depth, where a new set 
of planes is introduced, placed back from its lateral buttresses whence 
it is divided by a thin vertical chase whose ground, in fact, is the 
ultimate ground of the entire display. The reliefs of the vertical 
grooves establish their themes vertically; these are miniature temples 
resting on a double, high plinth, their image is flanked by pillars, 
their storied, curvilinear superstructure is overs pun by reliefs as rich 
m detail and planes as are those of the topmost central buttress. 
The vertically of the miniature shrines is reinforced by pillar shapes 
carved on either side of their superstructure in support, as it were 
of the recessed cornice moulding which is part of the horizontal 
articulation of the Sikhara and projects as one of the storeys on each 
of the buttresses. By this link the miniature temples of the vertical 
chase are coordinated with the repetitive rhythms of the buttresses, 

Each of the four curved sides of the Sikhara consists of several 
planes, each with its relief interknit once more on different levels. 
Similar and also contrasting themes are co-ordinated throughout the 
thickness of the wall which thus consists of buttresses and chases 
of various depths, an interplay of correlated levels whose repetitive 
themes are impressed on each unit or group of units, each being 
clearly demarcated from the other. The demarcation in the main is 
effected by the shadows in vertical chases and horizontal recesses 
reducing the variously projected units ( L e. the 'roof shapes’ or cornice 
mouldings superadded on each buttress )-to the appearance of 
rectangles suspended in the air and forming part of the texture of 
the wall and its weightless thickness. The demarcation moreover of 
the reliefs on these rectangular units is curved and beaded With 
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its semi-circle, broad oval or trefoil shape, in which dwell images 
and darkness, it punctuates and fixes each unit in its place. 

The multiple units on different levels are synchronised, their 
symbol shapes in repetitive rhythms on parallel planes are interknit 
by means of dark shadows which transfix the units by various 
dot*shapes and connect them by the long and intersecting vertical 
and horizontal dark lines of shadow. 

The walls, in as much as they consist of buttresses projecting 
to various heights have an impact which is greatest in the centre of 

*W , each side, in the cardinal direction. With all this impact in the 

outward and horizontal directions their bulk does not suggest a 

corresponding weight for the shape of the Sikhara is slit at regular 

intervals and furrowed by deep shadows. The transformation of the 
temple walls into a stereometry traversed by spaces full of darkness 
establishes an architectural quality of weightlessness. The units seem 
as if let down in chains, suspended from the top. 

(3) ‘Baramba’. At the stage of the ParaiurameSvar, each unit 
has its prismatic integrity. Each single “roof shape” is marked by its 
trefoil dormer window. Only on the central and highest buttress roof 
shapes, mouldings and fillets are coalesced. 

The temple in Baramba 1 , compared with the Para sura mesvar temple 
of Bhuvanesvar shows the units in a state of assimilation and coalescence, 
as if they wear me I ring (PI. XVIII ). They have lost their edges and 
clear outline : while their roof shapes are subdivided, more pronouncedly 
than on the Parasuramesvar temple, into a fillet below having its own 
baluster pattern and the roof shape above, the steps by which these roofs 
are made to project are now more clearly visible than on the Paralura- 
roesvar temple where they lie hidden in the darkness of their horizontal 
recess \ these steps, broadening towards the top, act as a console for the 
roof unit; each roof unit moreover is further developed, forming, 
alike to the central buttress, a similar progression from its broader and 
underlying buttress which exceeds laterally and winglike, the higher offset 


l* The Raja ol BaTOsaba illowwl Sii F* Heogy to tofcfl th(t pftatogcafhi rapwdacfld om 
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and repeats, on a lo T? themselves arc now 

en r 8h t h or v whl to" r m L s w m >*« *. ^ 

not uniform _ Wh I wi u have £ach the shape of a stepped 

bed adove, the next two _ square Amalaka at the 

OI flU tr t4t-t "h e shape of consoles, their lower pert broadened 
“"and upward in the shape of a full blown lotus, their upper part 

“Thtnettreometry of the Parasurimesvar appears here£-£ 
aneles and edges blunted, contrasts converted into transmons. The single 
f ■ hill raftI wd by its relief but more generally two units are contrac- 
^to^LTtlW; the intervening recess is now not a dividing furtow 

. f + - rms Dan Q f their volume which emerges as console or torus shape 
but forms part :ot their ^ ^ ^ £urface of the buttress. To this 

canning its shares corresponds also a continuity of the relief ; 

continuity of ^ ^ from the §ikhara U now replete 

panels of figures forming a frieze whereas on the Para sura me svar 
r^mole smSl rectangular compositions were added horizontally. 

With the introduction of varied shapes in the superimposed mot«- 
rilnssor storeys their number too increases between each two o e 
Corner Amalakas forming one complex unit. Along its height now extend 
corner , • recesS ■ their superstructure having been 

increased 3 b^one courae or storey, their base trebly subdivided ; their pillars 
lengthened. Slender end elegant they house an image of equal grace and^ 
St is mote, two corresponding angels, in hen of the pillars of the upper 
floor of the Parasuraroesvar miniature temples are postured to either side 
of their superstructure on the wing of the adjacent miniature temple roof 
“Le The contrasts, horientally, of light, shade and straight cut shapes 
are not only softened; the images of the celestials are embodiments of 

mediating suppleness. 

Into this mellow context of transitions are fitted not only the 
curvilinear beaded and extravagantly twisted 'Gavaksa' compositions of 
the Sikhara : some of the short and terse rectangular relief themes also 
have their place on the perpendicular walls, strung vertically in the 
shapes of high pilasters with their capitals, or framing the larger image 
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as that of Agni ( PL XIX V These small panels persist on the temples 
of Orissa whereas the frameless, small and compact carvings were destined 
to lose their rectilinear definition ; in future they form small groups 
supported on consoles and fillets ( PL XVIH )« 

With all the contractions and differentiating summing up, the 
Baramba temple preserves the disconnectedness in the vertical, of the lateral 
projections of the wall and on the &khara, although the central ’ratha’ 
had been given its high extension from the outset { Utracesvar temple, 
Bhuvanesvar). The unification of the lateral themes on wall and Sikhara 
is complete on the Mukteivar Temple, Bhuvanesvar. There also the 
original lack of correlation of the buildings of hall and temple is trans¬ 
formed into a unit of contrasting shapes, the lesser moreover having 
become assimilated to the higher, by giving to the stepped pyramid of 
its roof shape a curved outline, differing from that of the superstructure 
of the temple but tuned in the same key. Such an assimilation was 
outside the range of the Baramba temple’s architect. The structure of 
the hall is reminiscent of a log house ; its walls do not correspond with 
those of the temple proper as they do in the fully evolved style. The 
clerestory roof however has now three sloped stages and ascends towards 
the pyramidal shape which it was to have at a subsequent age. 

"Folk art". The reliefs of the Simhanatha temple are similar in form 
to those on temples in Bhuvanesvar where they are not more intimately 
part of Eastern Indian folk art. It had also contributed much of its 
immediacy and assurance to the earlier temples of Bhuvanesvar, The 
family of East Indian folk art represented by the Baramba reliefs, like 
that of Agni and its frame ( PL XIX ) extends from Paharpur in North 
Bengal to Muhkalingam in Ganjam. The relief of Agni on his ram 
(PL XIX ) is uncanny with leisured movement conveying elemental 
power ; great sculptural knowledge is abbreviated, the edges are smoothed, 
the design is facile and blunt and yet charged with demoniac realisation. 
The panels on top, forming part of the frame of Agni's niche, have their 
counterparts in scroll paintings from Bengal (JISOA, Vol. XIH, PL X.) of 
the mid-nineteenth century when, with a similarly impassioned ease, fighting 

1* Coali aE wtftaWMh blurr and omnMm the catving. ThJ# Hslaiue m%j be » baud 

on the praattM of eaatiBa bulldfcngt with *v*]r&lcpa J . 
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demons triumph whether shown vanquished or not, in the zest of the 
design which gives them existence. 

"Gupta" Style" and Orissa ft idiom. Of less relevance are the 
broadened versions of the ubiquitous Gupta heritage of creepers and 
their spirits (Kalpalata, PI. XIX): here the idiom is that of a patois 
lacking in form and the way how the various horizontal and vertical 
themes are joined is insensitive. The Orissan idiom of sculpture, more 
than that of any other medieval Indian school, adheres to the surface, 
each panel to its place, each image to its ground; the various panels 
may occupy different levels (PL XIX) or, one relief plane serves as the 
ground of another relief or of the higher level of the same carved 
theme ( PI. XXIII ). As in its monumental conception so also in the 
single reliefs the different planes remain intact, the effect is in their 
interplay and not in their coalescence. Where this comes about, from 
the eleventh century, also other factors show that Orissan sculpture 
faced towards central India. Before this was given effect, its strength 
is in the display of broad masses in planes. The modelling and vigour 
of the shapes is condensed in their outer limits. The broad shoulder 
for example ( PI. XX ) is the globular joint of the figure and its movement: 
its lateral distortion is thrice repeated as plastic accent in a group of 
three male dancers forming a perforated window. 1 

In this and similar varieties of the perforated relief the pure form 
of Orissan sculpture has reached its climax. 

Kapilesvar window : Pure Orissan form oj Sculpture f josh century ), 
The dark ground of the ‘relief, i.e. of the window, is the interior space of 
the building, the hall; its effect, seen from the outside, is the same as 
that of ‘solid windows’, niches and recesses on the sanctuary itself. In this 
particular window (PJ. XX), which is the middle panel only of the 
whole window, the plane of the ground is discretely visible as a rectangular 
network of stone in front of which cross the sculptural rhythms ; 
movement and counter-movements meet in swaying heads and stepping 
feet, so that a threefold vertical is established, also in the figured part. 


1, cJ, :h£ entire window f Fig. 310 in : Kramritchr ‘DielodiBcbA Kmui* Springer, 
Vd1« FL 
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the two horizontal bars underlying the shoulders, and the opening 
movement of the thighs. There, the inner silhouette and modelling are 
resilient with the relaxed tension of the bodily movement ; for the rest, 
the movement is a rhythmical pattern composed in planes, the lower 
a web of diagonal intersections ; these are summed up in the upper plane 
by the arches of the arms bent with as much sinister ease as the Raksasa 
visages conjure up ; it casts an enduring spell for the huge hands, circular 
earrings, eyes, face and locks of hair keep it fixed while the ends of the 
scarves, swinging in the opposite direction, mediate between the 
vehemence of the demoniac movement of the figures and the stability 
of the perpendicular network of the window. 

The linear pattern of these dancing figures is built up from the 
base, in triangles and lozenges ; these are crossed over by scythes of 
arm rhythms. The mighty pliant limbs are pure form, its suggestive ness 
is communicated also to the dancer's body on the left though it is more 
descriptive of the shape of the body and has less movement. 

This is a mature art, the perfection of the folk art on the earlier 
temples, and of Baramba; nothing here is casual, all is conscious 
discipline ; its substance is the indigenous art tradition of Orissa, The 
similarly perforated windows of the Parasurame&var appear as essays in 
the same direction. Their form however is arrested by the varieties of 
postures and their rhythms, it halts when shaping their exaltation and 
presenting their charm. A parallel process covering two centuries, is 
seen here in two of its relevant stages in Bhuvanesvar. corresponding 
to the Quattrocento and Cinquecento in Florence, 

Absorption of the Magadhan idiom (8ih-ioth centuries). The 
Kapilesvar window marks the moment of supreme achievement of 
mediaeval indigenous Orissan sculpture. In it had been absorbed the 
heritage of the Gupta age. It must have been assimilated prior to the earliest 
of the mediaeval temples now in existence in Orissa. While they were 
under construction {8th century ), Northern Orissa ( Utkal ) with its 
Buddhist images emulated those from Magadha ; this was not altogether 
to its advantage. The cast of the Buddhist images was then also given 
to those on the Hindu temples. This had its prelude in an assimilation 
of the iconography of the Buddha image by chat of Siva Lakullsa, on the 
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Parasutamesvar temple ; together with some of the iconographic formulae 
moreover some of the form itself of the Buddhist images was assimilated 
in the corresponding Lakulisa image and also other Siva images of the 
temple in Baramha. 

Reception of central Indian Idiom. ( mth iith century ). While 
the images of the major divinities from now onward show, more 
often than not, if in a varying degree, an Orissan absorption of the 
Magadhan idiom, it did not enter into the images of the lesser gods 
and into the great many carvings all over the temple. The images of 
the lesser gods subsequently, about the year JOG0, had their shapes 
modified so that some of them ressemble the Surasundaris and 
Vidyadharas of central India ( Pis. XXI, XXII ) in their iconography as 
much as by their form. Nonetheless they retain their Orissan mood 
and cast though their appearance has assimilated the sharper accents 
of central Indian sculpture. 

At that phase moreover, from the tenth century, Indian images are 
form conscious. Their form remains, as it had been from the fourth 
century, equivalent to immediate spiritual realisation or to the means 
towards it and, in the latter case, in keeping with prescribed norm. 
From the tenth century, the degrees of spiritual realisation are given 
shape with varying delicacy. The subtle body in Indian sculpture had 
served hitherto as place of realisation. Now it figures as an embodiment 
of the stages of the approach towards realisation. This shows twofold, 
in the images. They suggest complex emotions in high tension towards 
the Spirit who, while leaving them behind, resides in the same place 
where they are active. In this embodiment made by art the gods are 
manifest. They have no other tangible body of manifestation. 

Now the image is not only the symbol or support of realisation ; 
it is the conscious and concrete shape of the stages towards and of the 
degrees of realisation. It is conscious in each of its lines and profiles, 
and not only In its proportions. It is the exact embodiment of the 
celestial whose name it bears or whose class it represents. These lesser 
gods but for their bodies made by art—they have no others—would not 
fully exist In these mature art forms they exist in all their aspects and 
degrees of sublimity, grace, wizardry and terror ; each is an exact 
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counterfeit of the state it represents such as it is known by the devotees 
in the various provinces of India. 

From the metaphysical point of view this amounts to a descent. 
From the metaphysical point of view, however, an image made by art 
has its own validity as yantra or means of realisation only, 1 There 
need, and preferably, there should be no images. From the metaphysical 
point, however, the correctly made yantra serves its purpose ; from 
the metaphysical point of view of the one who uses the image, if the 
image made by art is also at the same time a work of immediate intuition 
this would be a supererogation on the side of the craftsman which 
does not affect the efficacy of the image as yantra. 

While the ‘yantra’ function is essential to the mediaeval work of 
art it does not exhaust its nature ; on the other hand, as consciously 
as the purely geometrical yantra is drawn as consciously is the image-yantra 
now given form, In this lies the virtue of mediaeval Indian sculpture. 

The regional differences of the schools are more incisive now than 
at any other age, for the subtle, the emotional body, is now fully aware 
of its mode of realisation and its limits. The work of art is made 
by a kind of intelligible sense awareness ; this is channelled by the con¬ 
tingencies of the place, by the ’genius loci’. Together with it the ineluct¬ 
able process of life ripens the form ; the signs of youth, maturity and 
disintegration are the same everywhere ; the age of an art form extends 
over more than one generation of man, over centuries or millennia, its 
life obeys cycles whose duration it might not be possible to fix in 
numbers. 

In Orissa, in the eleventh century, the images are fully 'bodied 
forth’ (Pis. XXI-XXIII), In comparison with earlier Orissan sculptures 
they look like statuary in front of, and barely attached to, the wall. But 
fot exceptions (PI. XXIII) however the images are stationed parallel 

lx The lEBiLge pul to a similar titd ifl il tho gScffl«Lri^l ljmbo! i tho van Ira. It icrrei 
purpose of rcaUi*tion; in ihi« rujrtot it [a a yantm. * too], Ita nature *3 a work of art ii 
pot Identical with this function uc-E it St exhausted by It a» 3i the ‘gecmctrltial 1 vnnira. 

A similar ttiiBtftka, in tfce oppclili direction, has been medr m modern architecture. A house 
i£ It it * walk of MbltKtnn is not cslj » nrntfun® ( = f&ntra ) serving the purpoio to b& lived 1 d p it 
Ifl at Ih&tbmO time A building 'midu hj art 1 fulfilling a wider pnrpoao while providing nfflaientlp for 
Ito fmmediatG purpose.. 
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to the wall ( Pis, XXI-XXII) and their pure contours are outlined 
against it. They clasp the rotundities of bead, body and limbs, their but 
slightly modified, cylindrical, conical or spherical, shapes. Their modelling 
is synthetic, the contour steady* without speed, and somewhat blunt 
The modelled volumes are compact and suggest the burgeoning of the 
body. The open smile of the face is its physiognomical expression. 
Jewelry, garment, flowers and fruits accompany the figures ; they are 
small shapes whose intricate surfaces sec off the smoothness of the rounded 
planes against which they are carved* whether these represent the limbs 
of tree-goddesses or the stem of the tree ( PI. XXII), 

The images of the tree-goddesses, on the Farasuramesvar temple, 
had been of diminutive size* their number was not conspicuous, they 
had their place and played their part together with many other symbols. 
About the year 1Q0G, in Orissa, the images of the tree goddesses and 
Surasundarts have increased in size, number and volume. On the 
walls of the Lingaraja temple their images and those of the Sardulas are 
twice as high than those of all the other images. The reliefs of the 
latter are framed, as they had been on the earlier Orissan temples, by 
panels replete with manifold carvings. 

The large ‘statues' of the goddesses and &ardulas are accompanied 
by further elaborations of the temple wall, such as its division into two 
main zones or storeys of images (Lihgaraja, Brahmesvara ) and the 
attachment of miniature Sikharas, replicas of the main Sikhara, to its 
ascending buttresses. Ail these attributes had been fully evolved in 
central India ( Khajuraho ) in the tenth century, whence they became 
incorporated subsequently in the temples of Orissa. 

Together with these themes, the mode of sculpture, richer in resolved 
contrasts, of central India, has its echo in some of the carvings, mainly on 
the Brahmesvar temple, but also in MayurbhaSj, in Khiching ( PL XXV ). 
Attenuated proportions, angularity of elongated limbs, features and 
movements are not part of the Orissan tradition but they too have been 
smoothed and their tapering shapes are as if turned on the wheel while 
the modelling is more animated and differentiated than in the pure, 
indigenous form. Nonetheless the Khajuraho carvings and those of 
the Candella school, as far east as Allahabad, remain distinct from the 
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relative simplicity of the Orissan form ; Caodella images are rich in 
dramatic contrast; gyrating around their own axis* they are modelled 
with a sophisticated elegance, their limbs are pillar-shaped and encase, 
bent in sharp angles, the sinuous volumes of the bodies*and their 
concavities full of dark shade* The high tension of the sculptural 
context extends to the curves of their finger tips, to their chimaeric 
countenances and to extravagantly shaped and poised chignons ; all these 
are delicate shapes to the point of being brittle ; in Orissa they are 
fruity, redolent with sap, drowsily ripened in a rustic lyricism and 
assembled with clarifying leisure. Here all is smooth, assured and smiling ; 
all complexities seem eliminated or they have become part of the sturdy 
ease of the images. 1 

Two types of scrolls : If they are absent from the images they are 
present in other parts of the carved walls of the temple, on fillets and 
bases, pilasters and wall panels which they fill as creepers and curls, 
Kalpalata's by their monographic lineage, a multiform vegetation, mind- 
barn, Their roots are in the realm of thought which possesses what it 
chinks about, all the wealth of the three worlds. Scrolls and creepers 
are perennial in Indian sculpture. The undulating stalk and its movement. 


1. t^erUtcv uclilpturoi In th.a Indian Museum* CiIouLt&j (ire alia below ) sre daid to h*v& 
cuffiQ from BbUT&nSsvar although they afo of the Kfaajyrflhn typo, The Qrtssan sculptured ftf® rnire 
formal, those of Khajurabo more oitnx&Hdtto to the modelling of certain parts sped lily the book* 
eh* cheeks, etc. OriHm& shaped am more Smooth and taut, the movem.'ntl hate greater amplitude* the 
of the figures are held away from tins hoHy, paaliftl to the relief ground. In Ebujuraho* the 
prafetflnoe js for postuRi wh«C tho tody appear! to turij around its axle, bach and fremt view *10 combined* 

the profiles sre ove faceted and the whole volume cl the figure together with its space ii mare drama tie 
with interpCuelrating shapes and throws. 

The profiles too* In I£hsjur£lio aro more eompier* full of tintton and oUDfiicU + Tho verticil 
shapsfl are straight pll tort with an upsurge; to Crisis, their shallow curves eLiy smoothly where they 
mark the joints. In Kh'ijarAho the sculptural grip ii deeper ft nd more firm ; in Crista the volumes 
are placid modifications q| atflEeotaftlxiasJ elements. 

The Khajur.'iho phyifD^na-inEca are full of valiant angles : they aw moreover soph tslioated ; In 
Orissa their broad guuttLhimu is mere vsgotative, lyrical and matia 

Jewelry and scarves enbanra the intricate clcganoo of the body in KhftjUfJttt sculpt urea ■ to Orissa 
their simpler, ragged shapes sat ei ty contrast* the firm and smooth bullr of Hmbv snd body. 

Despite these difference, certain images ot tho Candolle school are pcnisLently ascribed to 
BbuTauesv* r h not only m official Indian publications bat also In the Catalogue of the Exhibition of I ndis a 
Aii, Burlington House, Londoa 194?HG (Hes. 249*251, 252), 
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the wave, are ubiquitous. Up to the second century B. C, its smooth 
tubular shape, representing the lotus rhyzome, sends forth from its knots 
thinner tubular curves, re-entrant and laden with fruits of all kinds, 
flowers, jewels and clothes. In Orissa, the stalks branching forth from 
the knots are of equal thickness, the movement of the wave and 
its return are equally strong ; it carries and encloses flowers, scrollwork 
and more animals than anywhere in Indian art (PI. XXIV}, But 
this is not the only kind of scroll. Filling separate panels and also 
commingling with it, another theme of the wave is profuse with 
curly shapes, carved straight or obliquely against the ground, full of 
shade and darkness, agitated, tossed into patterns of further wave 
and whirl. No gliding stalk carries these curly units ( PL XXIII )* 

The lotus rhyzome, issued, in principle, and very frequently also 
in actual design, from the mouth of the Makara, the monster of the 
deep, is calm with the flux of the sap of life. It engenders and encompasses 
many shapes, vegetative, animalic and man made { PL XXIV ). The 
agitated scrolls do not stem from any stalk, their origin is not in 
the waters below. As carved on mediaeval temples, they come out 
of the mouth of the Face of Glory, are its breath, the vapours in 
the atmosphere, whence life is engendered. Thence they fill the panels 
of the walls of the temple set up in ‘mid-air ( antariksa ; PL XXIII). 

The mythology of the upper and the lower waters abounds in Orissa ; 
it accompanies, sets off and surrounds the images with an increasing 
wealth, in the course of centuries, and attains its climax on the Sun 
temple of Konarak, in the 13th century. As sculptural theme, the curl 
cut in oblique and parallel surfaces to the relief ground had been joined 
with the roundly modelled stalk on door jamb panels of Gupta temples 
in central India ( Deogarh, Bhumara, etc, ). Prior to this, the obliquely 
cut scroll, consisting of ‘dot and comma* curves had been employed in 
Mathura, of about the second century A. D. 1 This type of scroll is at 
home in Iran, Cential Asia and in China," particularly in metal work* 

1* Smith, + Thd Jain Eidpa ftt HuthnnV, FJ, LXIX. Fic> 8» 

a* Btraj,gOW5ld 4 ■AltaiJr m nod VMlfcgcwaudcniDK' passim, 

3, Th& Tao T|qh l ,OMBCi» &iulvolant Lha Faas of Glorj, tniTloonia pror, cb rEtitil bianaea p h> 
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whence probably it retained its obliquely cut surfaces from which the 
light is reflected in metal work, and the shades lead gradually towards 
the darkness of the ground of the relief, in other substances. With 
the invading nomads, these forms spread not only to the West, to 
Europe, but also to the South, to India, where Mathura, under the rule 
of the Kushanas, was a centre of artistic activities. The persistent 
transformation of this scroll, subsequently, in the art of the Guptas, and 
its diffusion in Orissa, where it proliferated in centuries to come, may 
be seen as records of the assimilation of nomadic tradition in mediaeval 
India. Whoever ethnically were those who executed it, it thrived on 
the stones of Orissa, releasing in patterns of intricacy an agitation which 
served as ground and foil to the placid smoothness of the images 

< PL xxni).' 

Orissa, on the eastern shore of India, has drawn from the storehouse 
of Indian art, treasures accumulated in it which had come from the North. 
The scroll and the animal had been one formal concept in the art of the 
people of the northern steppes ; in Orissa, panels full of scrolls in relief, 
and finally in relief plane upon relief plane ( Konarak ) are the frame 
work or the agitated ground from which stand out the larger images. 

The scrolls carry a living memory and are an acute expression at 
the same time ; the obliquely cut scroll-patterned surfaces are astir 
with rhythms which are kept at bay as far as the images go. They form 
however the ground itself against which these are set ( PL XXIII). 

The animal style of Orissa, on the other hand, is indigenous 
( PL XXIV ). But its being involved in the scroll—albeit of the purely 
Indian type—, seems once more a reminiscence of its connection with 
the agitated, obliquely cut scroll of the nomadic art of the steppes. It 
is as if the components are singled out and each evolved in a world of 
its own or associated with other components to which it contributes the 
climate of its own world. In one of the innumerable panels from the 
Lingaraja (PL XXIV, l) can thus be seen—in its upper part—the 'dot and 
comma' oblique scroll, associated here with the lotus bloom above 
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the water; 1 while below t the tubular rhyzome ensconces, curve 
upon curve, animals in couples. 

These relief panels, the realm of memory and metamorphosis 
(PL XXIV ). are the texture, *per artem\ of the surface of the wall, 
and they increase from the tenth century in size, wealth and density. 
Set against them are the large figures, almost carved in the round, 
yet displayed parallel to the ground ( Bhuvanesvar, Khiching, etc. 1. 

Below this texture of their surface, the walls, from century to 
century, are charged with increasing power. From the tenth century, in 
Baramba, their additive orderliness in the vertical and horizontal is subor¬ 
dinated to their major organisation from the centre whence they step 
forth, each buttress one unit from the base to the crown of its curvilinear 
Sikhara, Their themes Tecur in bilateral symmetry on each of the temples. 
So there are now (Muktesvar) the corner buttresses with their 
emphatically horizontal storeys between the Amalaka-clasps; next to 
them the recess of vertical miniature shrines. The triple buttress in the 
centre with its lateral and lower buttresses, as well as its maximum 
projection in the centre are each overcast by its network of Gavaksas. 
These vertical constituents of the Sikbara rise from their correspondingly 
articulated vertical projections on the perpendicular temple wall. 

Unification in each major part and an enhanced clarity of the total 
design in plan and elevation, are qualities of the Muktefvar temple. The 
design, in turn, of these buttresses, each being elaborated as one unit, 
contrasting from its neighbouring buttress or recess, appears additive, 
although on a higher level of integration than the Parasuramesvar type, 
if seen against the Lingaraja. In this temple all the buttresses are 
assimilated to one another, none is a unit next to the other, all are charged 
with one movement and carry it in similar shapes, also in their upward 
‘thrust’ and, graded, in their outward impact and progression. This 
gradation is effected by the depth of projection of the buttress, the central 
one being Hung far out so that a gulf of shadow sets it off from the 
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other buttresses which adhere more closely to the body of the temple, 
though all of them are the body itself of the temple ; their indefinitely 
large number of stories are but horizontal ripples of its substance, stone 
striped horizontally like velvet on which the net-work of Gavaksas has 
the effect of delicate lace, on the central buttresses so that they appear of 
one texture ;—their increased projection, the deepened recesses of velvety 
shadows.—the transformation of the temple-walls is not as yet at an end. 
The buttresses now play their parts sculpturally, they are no longer 
prismatic offsets but are substantial volumes straight or curved in section 
or a combination of both, adjacent corner buttresses meeting at a right 
angle but with rounded edges—an extension of their Amalaka theme*— 
and straight walls on the two adjacent faces. Like clasps, the round corner 
Amalakas seem to bind together adjacent walls. Then, across a dark 
recess, the next buttress projects, convex in section and this roundness is 
given further accent by the vertical series of miniature half £ikharas 
strung along its height. These salient roundnesses make the recessed 
portions appear as if curving in the opposite direction, charged with 
shadows. At this moment in Orissan architecture, the walls of the 
Sikhara not only step forth from the centre ; they are not only encrusted 
with carvings ; they themselves are a gigantic sculpture of curved planes, 
swelled by the same sap which seems to course in the limbs of the images ; 
their texture is like velvet, air breathes between the indefinite number of 
stories which are horizontal ribs, through the whole tower of the 
temple. 

The miniature half Sikharas strung along the intermediate buttresses 
had found acceptance in Orissa from the more Western schools of Indian 
mediaeval architecture ; as in the images, so also on the body of the 
temple, the assimilated shapes widened the scope of the indigenous 
' evolution. 

From now onward the images and the body of the temple enter yet 
one more, their closest and ultimate, relation. The images spring forth 
from the wall, carved in the round, in scale proportionate to the bulk of 
the building, commingling their silhouettes with its outline. The lions 
which seem to fly forth from the Sikhara and the Mandapa roof of the 
Lihgaraja and more forcibly even, in the BrahmeSvar temple, knit together 
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these contrasting roof shapes. In Konarak (My. d>c pyramid of the 
triple series of receding roofs of the Mandapa .s linked vemcaUy by he 
free standing, colossal, compact images of celestial musicians ( PI. XXVI 
XXVII) and the entire temple-pyramid is fastened to the ground, 
whence its chariot shape is raised, by gigantic groups o£ horse* Sardulas 
and elephants. These figures anchor the building to the earth, as they 
connect its stories in midspace. Space here has entered deep ^toalyx^o 
the projections and texture of the walls and its images (PI- XXVIII), 
but into the concept of this architecture whose hunts are more far flung 
than are its solid walls. 
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THE LAST TIME I SAW COOMARASWAMY 

By Dorothy Norman 


Suddenly I had an urgent desire to see Coomaraswamy. J went 
to Boston in order to do so. I took my camera with me. For years 
l had wanted to photograph that extraordinarily sensitive head, but 
I had failed to do so. Why I now felt such sudden urgency I cannot 
say. I had had no word that Coomaraswamy was ill I had no 
reason to believe that the end was so near. 

We met at the Boston Museum of Fine Coomaraswamy 

was at his desk working when I came in. The desk, as always, was 
buried under masses of documents. At once , and as always also, 
without a moment's delay, we were in the midst of a discussion about 
symbolism, art, India, America. 


The voice was rather strained. The skin was almost frighteningly 
transparent. The long, delicate hands , the entire body, moved with 
unaccustomed effort, 

I photographed only briefly. The light was dim. I had no 
artificial lights with me. I was filled with fear that any exertion 
might prove tiring, f continued to be afraid, even while we spoke, 
that any protracted expenditure of energy might be harmful But 
Coomaraswamy seemed as eager to talk as ever before, and he spoke 
with his usual classic languor, combined with disguised passion. 

“American preoccupation with improved ‘ design ’ is utterly mean¬ 
ingless. He spoke as from a great distance. But the peculiarly 
toneless aspect of the voice seemed to heighten, rather than to lessen 
the intensity of what was said. 

“ To hms “*» "fidficmet,- he observed, "a rug, a home, anything 
at man creates must possess far more than what is called f good 
esign. Certainly it must have quality too. But, even more than 
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that, it must be a living symbol to those who make it and use it of an 
entire approach to life " 

How often we had spoken of the same theme, of how everything 
man-made must have a deeply religious meaning. Of how it must be 
made with the gods in mind, and in their image. Of how it must 
face toward the gods, reach toward the gods, symbolize the gods. 

According to Coomaraswamy a work of art must be made in the 
Thomist sense. Art to him was simply the right way of making 
things. The right way, which went beyond mere craft. The right 
way, which embodied the right-spirit—all great traditions being 
right, all great traditions being equal one to the other. 

.And how did one know what was the right way ? This was a 
question upon which C coma raswamy wasted little time. ■ Either one 
knew or one did not know. He spoke of the found, the saved and the 
lost Of how the found were those who knew ; the priests, the seers. 
The saved were tkose whom it was possible to teach, with whom it 
was possible to communicate. And then there were the lost, those 
who did not themselves automatically know the right way; those 
whom one could somehow not teach , 

He spoke , as always, 0 / the American error of thinking of art in 
terms of originality. And of Gandhi in relationship to art: “Gandhi" 
he remarked, "can be looked upon as a moral saint. But not as an 
aesthetic saint. He said, for example, that a woman should not wear 
a necklace. Had he been also an aesthetic saint he would have said , 
a necklace is to be worn then it should be a good necklace* ” 

We spoke of another of Coomaraswamy’s favorite subjects : the 
wrong way, to him, in which contemporary museums exhibit contem¬ 
porary objects, "/t is absurd to put objects that are properly part 
of one’s daily life into museums, with the mistaken idea that anytking 
is made merely to be looked at” 

He spoke with great feeling of a book he was eager for me to 
read, Capitalism, Socialism or Villagism?, by Bharatan Kumarappa, 
He agreed with what Gandhi had written in the foreword, that 
"Villagism as it is being attempted in India , based as it is on truth 
and non-violence, is well calculated to avert the doom” of annihilation 
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toward which mankind is rushing by continuing “along its mad career 
of exploitation of the weak by the strong” 

To Co o ma r aswamy, just as one could wot think of a rug, or a house, 
or any other artifact, in terms 0 / design alone, so one could not think 
of the right way of living in terms of the individual alone. One must 
take into consideration the individual's relationship to, and his 
concept of, the community as a whole. 

The ideal of villagism in the Gandhian sense represented to 
Coomaraswamy a goal higher than that of capitalism or socialism 1 a 
goal higher than that of either mere individualism or mere centraliza¬ 
tion of power. 

He believed with Tagore that "Men have been losing their freedom 
and their humanity in order to fit themselves for vast mechanical 
organisations " With Tagore he hoped that “the next civilization " 
might be based not on “economic and political competition and 
exploitation hut upon worldwide social co-operation; upon spiritual 
ideals of reciprocity, and not upon economic ideals of efficiency. , . . 

Coomaraswamy spoke that day, too, of Meister Eckhart, and with 
particular warmth . For in his last years Coomaraswamy merged 
more and more intensely in his own thought the great tradition of the 
West and the great tradition of the East, just as he felt that such a 
merging must take place in the world at large. 

ds we said good-bye he shook his head sadly about how few Indians 
seem to realize the meaning of the great tradition they have inherited, 
or to live in its image . He spoke with even greater sadness of the way 
in which America has lost all sense of the great tradition . But, he 
remarked, because India still clings to her great tradition, at least 
to some degree—even though sometimes wrongly—she represents a 
greater hope for the world than does any country in the West. Tke 
revival of a positive attitude toward villagism, he said, and tke 
possibility that an enlightened co-operative society might be created 
in India filled him with great hope. He tapped Kumarappa f s book 
with the same reverence he might have displayed in handling a piece 
of great Indian art. 

There was something deeply moving about hearing the far away 
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voice sharing the quintessence of what the long and dedicated life had 
taught. But I left with a heavy heart nevertheless. The skin a 
shade too transparent. The voice ii'as a shade too weak. The body 
seemed almost alannhigly fragile. When l left l said sadly to those 
whom I joined t l ‘That extraordinary man will soon die. / sfcali never 
see him again " 

Within little over a week 1 received word that Coomaraswamy 
had died. 


SOME EARLY RAJASTHANI RAGA PAINTINGS 

by W NORMAN EAOWN 


An unusual series of raga paintings in early Rajasthani style was 
shown me in Delhi in March, 194S. by the distinguished Jain scholar 
Itihlsa Tattvamahodadhi Jaina Acarya Vijayendra Suri. The series and 
the manuscript containing it are incomplete. Illustrations of only twenty 
ragas survive, which are shown, to a page, on the reverse ( numbered ) 
sides of ten folios, bearing the numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 10. 12, 13, 14. 15. The 
last folio has no colophon and seems dearly not to have been the final 
folio of the complete manuscript. 

The manuscript is of paper, and its format is native Indian, This 
feature is unusual for Rajasthani illustrated books. The writing runs the 
long way of the page and the pages turn from bottom to top, unlike the 
Persian style manuscripts produced in India, on which most Rajasthani 
paintings appear. In the latter the page turns from right to left and the 
writing generally runs the short way of the page. 

The folios measure about 10£ by 4| in. ( = about .026 by .012 m, ) 
These dimensions correspond to the general range of dimensions of 
illustrated Western Indian paper manuscripts of the 15th and 16th 
centuries and are smaller than the dimensions of most illustrated Western 
Indian manuscripts of the late 17th and 13th centuries. 

Five of the folios are not original wholes, but consist as now 
preserved of two pieces, each containing a painting, which have been 
tightly stuck together (see Plates II middle and bottom, III top, middle 
and bottom ). The other folios are original wholes. 

At the top of the page above each painting is the name of the raga 
which the painting illustrates. On the other side of the folio is a stanza 
in old Hindi describing the rlga and indicating the intention of the 
painting. In several cases the name of the raga as it appears above the 
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painting and the name given in the stanza do not exactly correspond in 
form, though both may refer to the same subject. The handwriting of 
the title above the painting differs from that of the Hindi text. A copyist 
with pretensions as a calligrapher wrote the poetic text, but someone else, 
whose handwriting was more commonplace, made the guiding notes for 
the artist. 

The paper of the folios is of a kind commonly used for Western 
Indian manuscripts of the 15th, 16th, 17th and lSth centuries, and is 
not distinctive. 

The colour scheme of the paintings is simple, as in the case of early 
Rajasthani paintings, though not quite so restricted as the colour scheme 
of Early Western Indian paintings of the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
prevailing colours are vermilion, a medium blue, green, yellow, white, black. 
Occasionally a salmon is used, as for the man’s dhoti in Plate III middle, 
[efthand side. Several times a light brown appears, as in the body colour 
of the man in Plate II middle, lefthand side, and in the same plate bottom, 
righthand side, of the man at the left, and again of the male figures in 
Plate III bottom, both sides 

The artist seems first to have applied the yellow margins and 
interstice between miniatures, leaving blank the spaces for the miniatures 
themselves. It is not apparent from anything in the paintings that he 
did any drawing before applying the pigment. Instead, he seems to have 
painted the figures and main furnishings of the scene directly. Then he 
filled in the background; afterwards he outlined the figures and furni¬ 
shings with ted tines. Finally he added the accessory personal ornaments 
and other minor decorative elements. 

All faces are shown in full profile, as in Rajput paintings generally, 
and unlike the convention of Early Western Indian painting, which shows 
most faces in three-quarters profile, with the outside corner of the farther 
eye protruding into space. The eye in the present paintings is unusually 
large and is often shaped like the body of a fish (‘minaksa' ) or else 
imperfectly so shaped. 

Men wear dhoti or paijamas, women dhoti or a skirt. Women also 
wear a bodice and both sexes are likely to wear a scarf very delicately 
indicated { Plate II bottom, lefthand side, all three figures ). Women wear 
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small puffs at the wrists and elbows and sometimes at the shoulders, and 
rows of flowers indicated by white dots along the hairbraid and over the 
top of the head. Men occasionally have a similar flower ornament in the 
hair ( Plate III middle, lefthand side,) Men may wear a turban wound 
around a conical cap { Plate I top, righthand side, ) 

The architectural settings, the treatment of trees, the manner of 
showing clouds, and the solid colour backgrounds, whether red, blue, black, 
or green, are all characteristic of early Rajasthani paintings, as in the 
Rasikapriya manuscript now represented in a half-dozen American museums 
{ Philadelphia Museum of Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Freer 
Gallery of Art, Brooklyn Museum, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Cleveland Art Museum, Albright Gallery ) and apparently coming from 
the early 17th century and in a more elaborate style of painting from the 
end of the same century also represented in many paintings, for example 
in the Municipal Museum, Allahabad (see 'Indian Art atid Letters, vol 

21, 1947. facing p. 68). 

The artist of these paintings had a free flowing style, full of action. 
He had a sure and unbesifcant manner, with great variety of pose. As 
paintings these are among the best of the period. 

The manuscript bears no date, but a guess concerning its period is 
not too difficult to make. The style of the painting is only a degree more 
advanced than that of the transitional style of painting from Early 
Western Indian to Rajput shown in a manuscript of the Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra, dated equivalent to A, D. 1591, and reported as Ms. JP- in 
W. Norman Brown, ‘Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttaradhyayana 
Sutta.' New Haven, 1941, { This manuscript now is exhibited as a part of 

the collection of the Baroda Museum. ) The date of the paintings 
discussed here would seem, therefore, to be only a few years later. The 
style of page and of its ornament also adds to the impression that the 
paintings were executed in or about the first quarter of rhe i7th century. 

The language of the text seems dose to Braj. Distinction between 
dental *n‘ and retroflex ‘n’ is uncertain, usually *n is written. Similarly V 
is sometimes used for ’d’ Orad’-'todati’ - ‘sari 1 for '»)?;? irregularly 
written for 'kb'- Some interesting words are ‘puhapa’-Skt. ’pu^pa*; ‘saim\ 
— Skt. *sayana': *trya’«Skt. ‘strl’ ( ? ). 




Description of the Paintings 

Plate I 

Top, Folio 3, lefthand side, ‘riga pataroamian'. On the obverse is 
a 'doha : ‘chinagata aru maltna mana mahaviyogi na jana 
baithl thodi hatha dhari patamarpiari basana* 

“With body wasted away and depressed in mind, when in separation 
[ from her beloved j she goes nowhere. She sits with chin supported in 
her hand reciting the Patamamjan [ raginl ]". 

The disconsolate mistress is dearly the figure at the left, and her 
forlorn state is emphasized by the dishevelled appearance of her hair, 
which is not in the usual neat braid of this series. She wears almost no 
ornaments. Facing her is a friend or attendant, evidently trying to enliven 
her. The black sky seems to indicate that the time is night. The 
mistress' body is yellow, the attendant’s a light brown. Both wear dhoti, 
bodice, and scarf. 

Top. Folio 3, righthand side, ‘raga lalita’. On the obverse is 
a ‘doha’: ‘pahirem bahu bhiisana basana sobhita gorem tnata 
saina karati nija seja para lalita raginl prata* 

“Wearing many ornaments and garments, splendid, the fair mistress 
lies exhausted upon her bed at dawn—the Lalita ragini." 

The bed cover is red, the pillow and foot cushion, green. In the 
blue sky the rising red sun indicates that the time is dawn ; and the lover 
slips away into the darknesss shown by the black background, throwing a 
last look at his mistrress, who however, seems too exhausted to follow him 
with her own glance. 

Middle. Folio 4, lefthand side, sriraga’, ‘doha’: 

'baithe sumdara bhuvana maim caura dulavati nari 

Iasi sobha sriraga kl tana mana darati vari’ 

“He sits in a beautiful mansion and a woman waves a fly-whisk over 
him. Contemplating the splendour of the Sri raga the groom is perfectly 
concentrated in mind." 

Against a red background is shown the hero seated on a blue cushion 
ornamented in yellow. His body is light brown ; his garments white. He 
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wears a moustache and short beard ; on his head is a pagrl ( turban) with 
cap* Around his knees is a band to help him hold the meditative pose. 
In his left hand is an unidentifiable object, possibly ‘pan’ ( betel nut 
wrapped in leaf). The female attendant, who may possibly be his 
mistress, wears a green skirt. Inside the pavilion is a bed ; the sky 
whether above the pavilion or seen through it, is blue. 

Middle. Folio 4, righthand side* ‘raga adana. 1 ‘caupal': 

‘kakubha ragim viraha satai pahari pita pata ban a maim 31 
puhapa hara chavi kahata na avai gaura amga saba ke mana bhavai’ 
“Kakubha rag ini. Tortured by separation, wearing a yellow garment, 
gone to the forest carrying flowers and reciting his beauty, she returns 
not: her fair body excites everyone’s mind.” 

The stanza says she wears a yellow garment, which would be that 
of an ascetic, but the painting shows it as red* Overhead lowers a cloud* 
The black background seems to indicate that the time is night, though 
around her figure the ground is blue. The trees of the forest and the 
flowers in her hands are conspicuously represented. 

Bottom. Folio 5, lefthand side, ‘raga sambhavatl’. ‘caupa? * 
‘caturanana saum bed a pa dhavai vidhi saum homa kerai ru karavai 
cira sutarpga aipga chavi chajai gaura barana sambhavati rajai’ 

“Like the four-faced One ( Brahma ) he teaches the Vedas ; like 
Vidhi ( Brahma ) he performs ( read ‘karai’ for ‘kerai 1 ?) and causes [others] 
to perform the fire-oblation. A bright garment covers the beauty of 
[her ?] body; [her ?] fait colour gleams—Khambhavatl [ragim]." 

The four-faced and four-armed figure on the stool appears to be the 
hero representing himself as the god Brahma. His two upper hands are 
in gestures of instruction ; one of the lower hands holds the vessel for 
sacrificial water* Opposite him sits the heroine on a green cushion, 
extending in her two hands an unidentified object. 

Bottom. Folio 5, righthand side, 'raga ratnakali.* ‘doha’ : 

‘sveta barana sari sarasa sobhita gcreqa gata 
bait hi piya saurp mana kari ramakan anasata 1 
2 
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**Wearing a white-coloured sari ('sari — sadi ?), vivacious, adorned, 
fair of body, seated [she appears honoured by her lover-the Ramakati 
[ ragini J " 

The white san, very diaphanous, is draped across the heroine’s 
face, which she turns away from her lover. The edge of the 
sari runs from the right hand, which holds it over the head, down 
to the left elbow, and diagonally down the right thigh to the 
cushion, 

Plate II. 

Top. Folio 6, lefthand side, ‘raga velaula.’ 'doha' : 

' pntama kaum mana maim bhajai bhusana sajai sujana 
baithl graha samketa maim belavali basana’ 

“She adores her beloved in her mind and cleverly arranges her orna¬ 
ments, while seated at home in assignation—the recitation of the Velavali 
[ ragini y 

The heroine sits on a cushion with a maid servant seated before her 
holding a mirror in which the heroine's face is reflected. The heroine’s 
colour is blue, as it is also in the companion miniature on the same folio 
and on folio J 3, righthand side. 

Top. Folio 6, righthand side. ‘raga vayaradi’. ‘doha ’: 

'dhare puhapa mamdara ke karpcana kalasa majhara (read ‘ri’ ?) 
torati baithi gun atari surati kela mana dhari’ 

“She sets mandaxa flowers in a golden jar and seated plucks them 
Gunakarl [ ragini ]—with her mind fixed on love’s sport”. 

It appears that the names Vayaradi and Gunakarl ( or Gunakarl ) are 
variant names of the same ragini. Three blocks of colour are used in the 
background : blue inside the bouse, red behind the heroine, black behind 
the flower pots. 

Middle. Folio 10, lefthand side, 'raga dlpaka’. 'doha' : 

‘got! samga sobhita maha desata dipaka ora 
amkamala dai kuca gahejn dipaka raga kisora’ 

"The lover, youthful, well adorned, in company with his fair one, 
looks toward the flame, holding her right breast in an embrace—the 
Dipaka raga” 
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The bright red flame rises from a wall lamp set in a bracket. The 
bed cover is green ; the cushion on which the hero and heroine are seated 
is red. 

Middle, Folio 10, righthand side, 'raga dhanyasi’, 'dobi 1 * 
'ativicitra pad liyem, citra bahu bhamti 
dhanasirl sumdari maha mlakamala ki kaipti' 

Taking a lovely drawing-board she draws his picture in many 
forms - 'Dhanasin—the great beauty, with the loveliness of the blue 
lotus.” 

Though the stanza compares the heroine to a blue lotus, the painting 
shows her face and body to be green. The drawing-board is of the 
sort commonly used by school children in India to-day, and they, like the 
heroine here, use a crayon or chalk. 

Bottom. Folio 11, lefthand side, ‘raga vasamta’, ‘caupai’ : 

'matheip tnukuta vinakara rajai nrtya karat a manaum majna virajai 
phule arpbalata cahum ora kukati kokila bolata mora 
taki sasi mrdajnga bojavai sumdara amga basamta kahavai' 

“With crest on head, and lute in hand, Madana ( the god of love ) is 
resplendent and as he dances he enthralls our minds. Mango tendrils 
flower on all sides; the cuckoo calls; the peacock cries. Therefore 
a friend, a girl, beats the mrdanga drum and describes his fair body 
—Vasanta { spring )■” 

Fully ornamented Krishna—or the hero in the guise of Krishna— 
dances at the arrival of spring. Besides the girl beating the drum another 
clashes cymbals. The mango tree at the right is full of flower spikes. The 
background indicating the sky is intentionally stippled with red on blue. 

Bottom. Folio 11. righthand side, 'raga kanhado*. 'doha*: 

'eka hatha samdau liyem duje kara gajadajnta 
Iasi sobha karanataki carana virada padhamta’ 

"In one hand a sword, in the second hand an elephant’s tusk—- 
observing his beauty a bard recites a panegyric—the Karanataki 
[ ragini ]" 
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Krishna, with blue body, stands as described. The bard seems to 
be accompanied by a second, shown smaller than himself, between him 
and the god. Krishna stands under what appears to be a cornice supported 
by a curving bracket. 

Inset on p. 10. 

Folio 12. lefthand side, ‘raga desakala’. *doha’; 

‘baithi atillasa bharl mauna dharem aifpdata 
mla barana sari Jasai gamdbari subha gata’ 

"Seated weighed down ftom weariness, staying silent, she twists 
herself ; her lovely body gleams in a blue colored sari—Gandhari". 

The sari is white, not blue. The heroine’s body is remarkably 
twisted in a pose that is graceful enough but hardly seems restful. 

Folio 12, righthand side, ‘raga vilasa bayanata’. ‘caupa? : 

‘pritama pasa vaithi susa pavai eka hatha saum caura dulivai 
bhayau karoa basa jakau kamta bairari atijobanavamta’ 

"Seated beside her beloved she enjoys happiness ; with one hand she 
waves a fly-whisk, while her lover, so youthful, has fallen under love's 
spell—the Bairari [ raginl ]". 

The catnara < fly-whisk) is red. The hero holds at his mouth a 
small green object, which may be ‘pan’ ( betel nut wrapped in leaf ), while 
the heroine coquettishly turns away from him. 


Plate HI. 

Top. Folio 13, lefthand side, 'raga roalakosa*. ‘kavitta’: 

‘sone kaum mukuta mat hem bhusana bibidhi sohaim sone hi kau 
simghasana subhaga banayau hai sone si saloni trya 
a gem thadbi liyera pana sone hi kau pana dana pa rami suhayau hai 
eka sari pachetem dulavati hai caura achem sone sau bhuvana 
saba sone hi saum chayau hai anada saum viri sata upamamna 
kahi jata sone hi se gata malakausa man bhayau hai’ 

“A golden crest is on his head ; various sorts of ornaments glitter 
[ on him ) : an auspicious lion-throne has been arranged [ for him ]: 
in front of him stands a woman like gold, who has taken ‘pan 1 from a 
most elegant pan-box and felicitates him with it. Behind him a female 
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friend waves a fly whisk. He is in a house of gold ; everything is covered 
with gold. Happily ( read ’anamda" for anada 1 ? ) he eats betel ( *viri’=* 
*bidi' ? ). His body is said to be like gold. His mind is happy—the 
Malakosa [ raga ]." 

The picture does not correspond to the stanza. It shows the hero 
seated on a bed. while before him are two musicians, one playing a lute, 
the other clashing cymbals. The metre of the stanza seems incorrect. 

Top. Folio 13. righthand side. *raga gujarl'. ‘doha': 

‘pahirem bahu bhusana basana dharem kamdha para bma 
syama salonl gujarl riigina para in a prabina’ 

“Wearing many ornaments and fine clothes, holding a lute at her 
shoulder, dark, lovely, superbly accomplished—the Gujarl rigim.** 

The heroine, leaning back on a couch of leaves, her body a dark 
blue, looks up at a flowering tree in which sits a bird—black and 
looking for all the wo rid like the despised crow but possibly meant for 
a maina- 

Middle. Folio 14, lefthand side, ‘raga kamoda'. 'caupal': 

‘line hatha accha kl mala as3na tara sobbita mrga chala 
japa karat a garaga ke tira raga kamoda mahimati dhira’ 

“Holding a rosary of nuts in his hand, with a beautiful deer skin 
on top (‘tara — tala V > of his seat, on the bank of the Ganges the 
mighty-minded, steadfast [ hero ] mutters prayers—the Kamoda raga.'* 

The rosary does not appear in the hero's hand, nor is the deer 
skin, which is customary in religious meditation, draped over his seat. 
Though in religious exercise, he wears flowers in his hair. 

Middle, Folio 14, righthand side, ‘raga god!’, ‘gauri*: 

campaka barana gaura tana bhanau thad hi bag a raohanl manau 
’kalpavrccha guccha liyem hatha rupa urvvasi sasl na satha* 

“With body fair of colour like a campaka flower, she tarries in 
the garden, confused of mind. In her hand she takes a cluster of 
wishmg-tree flowers, in beauty she is like Urvasi .* no companion is 
with her.” 
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The heroine's distraught state is symbolized by the disheveled 
appearance of her hair. The entire background of this painting, as of 
its companion on the same folio, is Hue Two of the three trees are 
in bloom. 

Bottom. Folio 15, lefthand side, ‘raga vibhasa.’ ‘doha’ : 

"nija patinl ki seja para baithe karata vilasa 
puspadbanuka kara maim liyem sobhita raga vibhasa’ 

’‘Seated on his wife's bed he engages in love’s sport, lovely, holding 
the flower bow in his hand—the Vibhasa raga." 

The how in the hero's left hand is that of Kama, the god of love, 
made of sugar-cane, with a bowstring composed of bets. In. his right 
hand he holds a flower, which is perhaps meant to be one of Kama’s 
flower-tipped shafts. His shoes are noteworthy. 

Bottom. Folio 15, righthsnd side, ‘raga barpgall'. ‘caupai’ : 

‘viraha dahl bamgalina nari kamarupa risi chavi anuhara 
gamga udaka kamamdala bharai bhojapatra tana basatara dharai’ 

“Burnt from separation the Bengali woman assumes at her will the 
form of a sage. She fills het vessel with Ganges water ; she wears 
garments of bkchbarL* 



















THE LAST OF THE GREAT COLA TEMPLES 


by K. H. SRI N tV AS AN 


The revival of the imperial Cola line on the accession of 
Kulottuhga I ( Eastern Calukya Prince Rajendra ) to the Cola throne in 
1070 A. D. at a time when the line founded by Vijayalaya Cola 
(in c. 850 A. D.) threatened to come to an end, marks the second 
phase of Cola ascendency and their achievements in the South, 
Kulottuhga was more Cola than Calukya since his mother and his 
father's mother were Cola princesses. The kings of this Cola-Calukya line, 
which came to an end in 1246 A. D. with the ascendency of the 
Pandyas to power, were as great builders as their forbears—Vijayalaya, 
Parantaka I, Rajataja the Great and Rajendra L 

This infusion of new blood into the Cola line brought about 
the second vigorous phase not only in Cola administration and 
politics but also in literature and art. We shall concern ourselves 
here mainly with the last, and rake as our eiamples two of the largest 
and most outstanding monuments and deal with their architecture ir, 
some detail especially since they have not been sufficiently noticed 
hitherto by writers on South Indian temple architecture. They are 
the ‘Airava res vara 1 in Darasuram and ‘Kam pah a ref vara’ in Tribhuvanam, 
both places situated near Kumbakonam in the Tanjore district. They 

come in the line of the great temples or ’Jati-vimanas* of the Cotas, 

of which the well known Brihadlsvara temples in Tanjore and Gangaikonda 
Colapuram are the ’magnum opus’ of the Colas. In their main 
components both the Airavateivara and Kampaharesvara temples are 
more or less later editions of the two temples mentioned above 

including later developments in the architectural motifs of the 

Dravida order. 
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1. THE AIRIVATESVARA. 

The Airavatesvara, called Raja raj es vara in its inscriptions, was 
built by Rajaraja II (1146-1173 A. D.). While the name of the 
temple later became Airavatesvara in accordance with its ‘Sthalapurana* 
the name of the village got corrupted from Rajarajesuram and finally 
into Darasuram. 1 

The temple in its original condition seems to have had a number 
of 'prakaras' with 'gopura' entrances to each. Only one of the gopuras 
in front of the great temple is now extant. Axially the main temple 
consists of the ’vanlna’ with its ‘ardhamandapa* facing east, the latter 


1. Set Annual Rajetu, Epigraph; mans, Inscription* No* 16-83 alto ibid 1925 Ha O’* 
»E>i B »pfci.t In pa raSra pbt 69 and SB si bit nprf for 1906 f p, SO> toys *Th. AtrfiwtoW* 
at I. MR d 

*T T m *° ^ V * ** tzom tiE Tanjft, lamp)., It Is thus tmpwifata that the 

iMTat«*«. tempi. at DMIU»» mm Xomtakoam which I* called il„jantjfSvar* i 0 iti 1 n „rix.lt«« 
was either rerouted or built by the Cc|* ktoj Kulcud^i III.” In hi. f . , Krt , Cc 

12 oc p. lA he «** »J. ^at U eon.lmcted by Kulottoi*, nf The —I T 

tofOriptlcW oi RSjMhiruIs < llEa-79 A. D. ). the ‘predecewor of Kuloltuiigi HI U»WMi i 
on the tb*oe_Ho.. 19 and 39 of 1909 on. of which wts *, hU ? m (U75 Td 

point, to the eiistcnco of ihe tompl. before KUottafep HI, The inscription 17 j L** 
the list yea, of MJ.rdj. -Gently BdJ^Ja H * cd wonJd expend to S t, D £. 1 
trofitioB of the temple usust be placed fcefora HA7 An a ■ . ' ' MnSl 

- - «■ >•»*■ - - CSL TJZL JLlrXr£3£2r n 5 

yrtKTide. tor < G il(. el land, tor repair* to the tempi*. A ut , P . ^ J P ^ m alld 

and another ( S3 of 1»3 ) dated 14EG A, D. call it by the corrupted name of ’ 

In hfs SatiBint intcrlptton* in TrlbhatAn.m Kololtefig* Ilf Is said to Im. ~ . 

reflora'ed among other places the rLnafuiehvftri t» hia M *° ** **W*& or 

"w*”™ - tbs , toI .< iu L LtJtbi ™“„L , rr“ w "‘ s* 

r^d oi Death. This is „ erplkit rtatomrm by Kolottunga llT L ,^ W / 
HiiarfijiSvatam. Perhaps hi. fnnt oi land. I SO of 19CB) to provido for r.pslrji o [T ° f 

LCSiT “* MU,ity ’ lieh rtTBtcd 10 *“ " ,dfn# “ ’ b6 

^Vr *r t i ° 

irsm the Tfcujore temple. In -rlew of wh^t has b« D M id abor* j 0 ’ , ° B Tf. ^ bot a! *° 
who say* that 'the architects and ^ a , t tu re oHha ZJZlt LT? » *» Smith ( V. A. ) 
ototoly rwembls the. oi the tempi, at Gaagaiko^top,,^ J^uTbT ( thS di,,li0t 

.am. a*.\ (-HUtory or Pin. Art In India and Ceylon- ^25-26 * {£*££ * PPt01 ! m ^^ tba 

WM hoik by EflMndm Cola I [10124014 a. D.V oui t/' e r„^ ^ ,K>i ‘ PUt * m 

" y * ® ntu ^ wlfflr tl«d ih* 
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connected in front by a north-south transept (idaikali ) with the closed 
'mahamandapa' which is preceded by a pillared ‘agramandapa’ having a 
portico on its south. 

This ‘mandapa’ is called ‘Rajagambiran 1 tirumandapam’ ( the sacred 
‘mandapa of Rajagambhira) and is built to simulate a chariot on 
wheels. The entire construction is of well dressed granitic stone and 
the ‘adisthana’ is raised above ground level by an elaborate podium or 
pedestal, the 'u pa pit ha'. On this account the South Indian architects 
would call this, as they do the two Brihadisvaras, a ‘Madakkoyil* or 
‘uttama-vimfna’ and classify it as of the ‘Meru’ type. The fir ih ad is vara 
in Tanjore is called ‘Daksina- meru’ in its inscriptions. 

The 'Samacaturasta vim ana- enclosing the ‘gatbhagrha’ with its 
‘ardhamandapa* is raised on the ‘upapltha’ (or ‘kuradu’) which has a 
‘padmadala jagatippadai 3 ’ or expanded lotus base (yma ); the dado 
is decorated by a series of flat pilasters the recesses between which contain 
bas-reliefs of animals, such as lions and bulls and dancing bhQtas. The 
surbase is a sort of a heavy cornice moulding or ‘kapota’ which is adorned 
by a series of ‘kudu' ornaments, one above each pilaster strip and ‘kodikka- 
rukku’ { scroll work ) in between them and at the comers. The arches 
of the ‘kudus’ enclose circles containing many small figurines in semi-relief 
which depict dancers, bulls, etc. Over this 'kapota', runs a Vyalavari*, a 


i* KiijagftmbhifcaL fffierrjj to li^rc been ono of tbo LlUI-o known curujuMi of I|* 

Ifc&t II ons of hjj aonnmas 1i oScar ittim hq inwrlptton from Tf£tj^-\n»Raal p Tipjcra district 
fno. 45 of 1914 X ^ Puritan ri Eiljflriji II wblch relate* to tho oonstrtmlian of ft EonaJ rend 

from tbs tempi* to the river and tbs tukminj? U iki Mjaiambhirim TUarfdt* ( edq Eplgr=iphlit r i 
report for 191&, p. paragraph If will therefore bo oomcoi to ikbUujEo that ihU 

(Lika the road e tawherg ) wma n^med after tfct title Regain bbira white tbs tempi* came to he 
»Il<d BAjarflielvanb &Etor hit more recognised cum*. Bn alto Ibid* for I92S-© Hp. md part II 
p 76 paragraph $0- 

9. "Vl-mana" is ifae tilths deeding lha principal abrnatura ooptamipg gha 'garbhag^ba 1 and in 
South Indian inicrlptfans, It la defined *4 the entire structure between tha below and 

3 + vitl h am arahitaclraal termf in Tamil denoting a tier or horizontal oonsn of limilez 

architectural olfiniban, a. g. fha Jigetippertiu, 'Kumuda^p^Ui^, ■Tarippwjai 1 Tjfc£fppii|at v , 'Updaav&rL** 
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frieze of leonine griffins, projecting beyond the corners in the form of 
jutting ‘makara’ heads. 

The p e d e sfol proper or the 'pltha\ or "adisthana' as it is also called, 
occupies a smaller square thus leaving □ fairly wide drcumambulatory 
passage on top of the ‘upapitha’, oiled in Tamil the 'Alodi*. The width 
of the‘ardhamandapa’is lesser than that of the ‘vimana’ proper thereby 
exposing to view a part of the front wall of the shrine on either side. 
Its ’pitha’ has a well formed 'padmadala' basts forming the top course 
of a stepped up ‘upana\ The 'padmadala* base seems to suggest a ‘padma 
kosa’ conception of the shrine. Above, and separated from it by a short 
but sharp constriction, is a smooth torus moulding, the ‘kumuda’ or 
‘kumudavari’, semi-circular in section and with a linear series of lotus 
petals above and below it. A short intervening dado or ‘kantha' separates 
the'kumuda* from the topmost member of the ‘adhisthana’, the ‘kapota’ 
or cornice moulding. The ’kantha' is relieved at intervals by pilaster- 
like strips enclosing miniature panels portraying nymphs and 'bhutas' in 
different poses of dance and merriment, sages, men and animals 

The ‘kapota like its counterpart below in the socle, is embellished 
by a number of ‘kudus’ superposed over the pilaster strips below and in 
the intervals between them and on the corners are flourishes of ‘kodikka- 
rukku\ Over this 'kapota' runs a second ‘vyalavari’ marking off the top 
of the adisthana. 1 Inside the gaping mouths of the jutting ‘makaras’ 
at the corners, which mark the ends of these friezes on the four sides, 
are little sculptures of vigorous warriors in action. 

The quadrature of the ‘vimana’ from its ‘adisthana’ to the top¬ 
most ‘tala’ of the pyramidal superstructure, is broken on each side by a 
number of relieved hays alternating with recesses. The surface of the 
recesses corresponds to the wall proper of the shrine chamber while the 
bays, which stand out, represent a series of lesser shrines incorporated 
into the main structure. There are five such bays with four alternating 


U Tho ml 'k&pu»' Jutb teen lupprtiiedm ib« Twjm Id ori« to fdvia giutet 

firomlnenw ta Xht & , Titiin&nA l * 
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recesses on each side of the ‘viraana' 1 while in front there is one such 
bay on either side between the corner bay and ‘ardhamandapa’ walh 

Running all round the base of the wall and over the Vyala’ 
frieze is a dadoed ‘van’ which contains one of the most interesting 
features in this temple. The short pilaster strips and the recesses 
between them are panelled out in series depicting scenes from the 


1 „ Th® derivation of this plan In this x v lid; lnua In the two tJiiha&teiaras l sb &ho in tho 
Kamp ihnrflsvara, as wb shall = eb titter } can be arrived at by imagining & close *5 froxlniaLsaa with th® 
•central S'Lni.’iaa' of an ®oclrc3tng -jcrki cl ( Lis thli cjso fifteen ) sub-ib: iuc-a by th£ radasslcii and total 
disappearance of the ambulatory space in between, While tbn inner p cj of Burraunding iul >8 brines 
thus get inoorpc rated islth and la tor merge into the walla of the central Vlm&n&V they fctUJ face, as in 
tbo original, the putec ring of amWhrlnCi ( + parit^£tiJaya P J or cloister (tk&U-onyrMar at ‘mrr&tel') 
shirting the Inside ol the outer ctseloalng wall ( ‘iiru-madii 1 ) whieb lurrounds the larger outer ambulatory 
or conit ( 'iJ^-c^carpi-iui^at*)* This c tig lual condition it ham the inner row stands apart from lbs main 
sh hub, as do the cuter obtains m the plans at tba Javan 01 a temples, whleh are T-ery elaborate Id 
this respect* Nearer homo ( as wa have briefly said elsewhoza — In an IllctiLrated Lee turn on the? ■'£ ouLb 
Indian Tempi® Unit ' 1 before tho irclueoSfigLcjL Soadaty oi Eouih India in Not ember l'JJG— a hi tract 
published; and a=. Dr- Stella Kramrisch ha a vary ably, and elaborately expounded in quite an IndepeDdeot 
approcb tn the anbjcct Sn her article ,J Snpflra|rttetttH 3 nj tba Hindu Tem p!o fc %J* I. 6 - Q* i- YoL XI 1^19*4 
and la her 'Hindu Temple 1 1946 ) wo have the example cl the Kail&iflndthii at Ellen whera thorn are five 
detsohed BQ^hrints j three on the side-: and two at tha bled corners standing on the same plinth with a 
Glrcumambhlntcry between them and iho main shrine* The next etep Is iho reduction al this ambulatory 
Men in the plana cl the PanumaUl'vimjma'with Ihtee lubehiLues on Iti throe sides and the Airarhori], 
Kt 4 umyidi with fear i&b-ahrinei on the four eorpaza pMhe + vimfma\ both ai the FaJIava ported. The 
iub-ihrtnea though attached to the main shrine In both ewea still stand out at distinct structured What 
appears to be a Ituion ofth* plana oi. these two U lob* awn io the KalUtanaLha In Eunchl. with seven 
■ub-f brines an the s ides a a wall at the oarnot* and here the luaicn hot advanced further. 

This syitem at teempdfallon is seen iu almeat all the mayar Mmdnai' fiom the Fellavn. down 
bo modern time®. In the case cl the Tan join Bdhadlsvira It must be noted, howflw # that the central bay 
on each side functioned originally as a dcor»*y Ic-ading Into the loner and narrow eiroumambulaUiTy 
between the double watte of the ‘garhhagrha' and where we baie the paintings over iho walls faping thu 
ambulatory and sculpt□ ms p3*wd In nlphes projoetlng from the centres at each tide of the tuner wait 
opposite tha dooc-way. Thus this r sjindhto vhMna 1 had lour dpcr-opcnlnge on Ui four Bid u» While 
tbo ono in from was the t n^p entrance to the s^uctunij those on thu three sides serrod not tnly id iixpote 
to view tho large seulptnicB on. the Soethai of the timer wall but alio gave independent bc»b to the 
painted gallery In the passage, at the lame time lighting 1^ till they wero hlixked up in time* of tha 
tfhjitr That Ll waa dona during thote times hi seen from the palntiup ot the Nilyaka on the ini Ed® pf 
ihflsa iympans tiding the original ddorwaya. Another important dlflerooes te that In the Tan}or® ‘vlmAua' 
( ai in the KaUAsauItha In EJIor* ) th® vertioal part oi the *vfmfinit 1 ®nd«iug tha «Jla te o( two atercyi. 
XhSi icheme ol dotthfa fitoreyi Is the «lln part l» repeated En all the oo^val itmolurc*. the 'ardha and 
mnhimi^hpo F P th® dote ter, th® enotealug wall and the ‘gupurai 1 . The aaiigaikpudaodapurain 'vEmW 
raoamhlti the Tapjoro 'vimloa 1 In this KBpecrW Thfl eafltwt Cola temple which has iuch a double storeyed 
oelJfc it the Kumngauntlia inSrlnlvafianallDr. 
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Periya-purana*. The popularity of Sekkilar’s composition of the 'Beriya- 
pur ana which narrates the lives of the 63 &aiva saints and its influence 
on both the royal patron and the public is easily inferred from the 
detailed depiction in narrative sculpture by Rajarija II in bis Darasuram 
temple. The similarity of scenes relating to the life of SundaramQrti 
in the mural painting in Tanjore and the sculpture here is very striking. 

The central and extreme bays on each side have ‘devakosthas\ 
Their niches enshrining sculptures of gods are flanked by semi-pilasters 
( ‘kostha-stambha*) with squared bases, ( ‘pads* ) rounded ‘kals* ( shafts ) 
and simitar capital members, viz. the ‘padmabhanda*, l kalasa\ 'tadi', 
‘kumbha*, and ‘padama', except the abacus or 'palagai* ('palakha*) which 
is square again. These shorter pilasters at the openings of each of the 
niches of the central ‘devakosthas’ of the 'vimana' and the ‘ard ha man da pa' 
carry a projecting ‘bapota’, a rectangular ‘griva’ and wagon top { ‘sala-type ) 
‘sikhara’ which has ‘kudu’ arches in front and at the ends. These 
seem to be in essence replicas of ‘ayatasra’ shrines. But in the case 
of tbe other niches in the ‘devakosthas’ of the extreme bays, the 
pilasters of the niche openings support a projecting roof-plate surmounted 
by ’kudu' arches with 'simhamukha* finials and relief sculptures in 
their central circles. The smaller bays between the central and end ones 
d~> not have any niches on them. The main pilasters or ‘kuttiyakkals’ 
(‘kudya-stambhas’ ) cantoning the corners of each of the bays and 
equal to the whole height of the wall are almost full pillars. Those 
on the central bay have squared 'padas' ( bases ) and 16-sided shafts 
{ 'kal‘) and capital members of similar section on top while those on 
the other bays as well as those of the bays on the walls of the ‘ardhama- 
ndapa* have square bases, octogonal shafts and capital members of the 
same type. The ‘palagai’ {‘palakha’ ) in all cases is thin and square. 

I* See J. L 0+ 0« A* Up % pp. 30-31 l And pEslsa J, ‘Ttriyi-pari’rji ieemas in bempta* p 

by F,V. J. Aiyor- For an aceoaat of *U kba iculpturod scenes with labels In Timill htfom see Anuua l 
Cipert OIL Episispbr, Madras Ictim Pt- iOS—lDT. pla. I-Yl; ilso ibid, kz 1EGG. ps^grapbi 
PP* 5Q*9i< It U interfiling la note tbaL wbllo in i3 pu nt St Ute labek are lnegHbed on tbs itone Ln nin^ 
otboiM they ire wriiten on tto lime with rtti l «ii« ? > paint and left ooetat, Iha pale led and Inscribed 
soiipl* ol lb-3 lama parted* and Lb Si U an tadicailcn of bew lb* fnfarlptEoai were written 
with paint- bfifarn beEriff cut. Tha wd=b appear* to be left Ensoxpkto. 
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There are rudimentary 'nagapada' ornaments at the place where the shaft 
( Ttal *) springs from the top of the squared base ( ‘pada’ ). The ‘pada\ 
the leal (Manda*) and the members of the capital in all cases are 
decorated by ’karukka* work ( scrolls and foliage ). 

The tetragonal nature of the base ( ‘pa da’) and top membet 
( palagai ) of the pilasters is a survival of the early Co{a type which has 
in practically all instances entirely tetragonal pilasters. The evolution 
into polygonal sections and their greater frequency as Cola architecture 
advances are noticeable only in the case of the intervening members. 
The lower surface of the abacus which is an inverted, smooth doucine or 
ogee and called the 'padama' in the earlier Cola temples (including the 
two Brihadisvaras ) is here found to be a well-developed, inverted lotus 
with a whorl of expanding petals. It rightly represents the name ‘idaf 
( the Tamil name for petal ) by which it comes to be called in Dravida 
architecture from this time onwards. In the later styles the ‘idaF becomes 
many seriate consisting of two or more alternating whorls of petals. Tire 
corbels over the main pilasters too show an advance over those of the 
Brihadisvaras where they ate of the simple bevel and tenon type, the 
chamferting being on the extreme thirds of the width of the corbel leaving 
the middle third in the form of an angular and pendentive tenon in 
between. The corbels found on the Vitsina’ and ‘aid ham a nda pa* in this 
temple are essentially of the same type but, while the central tenon 
remains the same, the chamfered parts on either side faintly assume the 
floral shape called the ‘madalai’ of the future "puspabodigai*. 1 


1- The wlter of the Cc|» temple* ( tfili.ltth eentnric* A. D, ) baro a simple type c^naro 
block corbel with * t*veiled end end nnguJar profile, a iurvkel of tte (ndigenm* wcodon archetype 
very well Men la the Vljay&ity*ce]T£r*ram and other small Kan*h* (^Ipa-viminae } in Pudubkottai 
and its the cate temple* ( not ei Fa I lava origin ) la the PApdf* country «rd FadukkoUnl. The Fallavae 
( 7th.3th ceatailee A. D, 1 intrudeu«3 their ctarictcriitic curtele which ere ettrred in profile and 
with the 'taisiigm' 1 wave moulding) oraamept and a median band l‘fallal*). The early Co|>i too 
adapted It la mtob of theli temple* ( Mfivar Korvfl for example | with thi* dlfferc-soa that while 
copying the ‘laraiiga 1 and they retained th B angolaT profile in preference to the muted ono 

and at the lower bend or angle introduced an Innovation In the form of an involution, a ‘trough 1 
amidst Um urual Orest* 01 the ‘taraiiga'. In the succeeding phase { Taufore) a lynlheili of tha 
two types ooeara. The ’taraiiga' ornament usually fade* away, sometimes represented only by vertical 
Hcee behind the cud of the corbel, tho ‘pattai’ beoctaej mere proa meet 4 assuming the ebepe of a 
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In between the corbel end top of the ibicus is a block, tbs 
'virakantha'. 

The recesses or chases between the bays are adorned by the 
'kumbhapanjara which are pilasters having a decorated ’purnagatha’ 
or ’kumbha* for their bases, and carrying on top over the abacus 
the superstructure of a 'panjara'. This is an advance over the thicker 
decorative pilasters with 'kumbha' bases but not tbe typically 'panjara' 
tops found in the earlier Cola temples (Tanjore and Gangaikopdacolapuram). 
This becomes also a regular feature of this and succeeding epochs. 
The entablature over the corbels consists of a plain architrave of beams 
'uttiram'or‘uttirappadai\ supporting a frkze of 'bhutas 1 , the 'fchutavariV 
The 'bhutas' or goblins in this frieze are a study in themselves exhibiting 
all postures of dance and attitudes of comedy. The frieze on each side 
ends in lions at the corners. The massive curved cornice on top, generally 
called ‘kapota* as the similar members at the base axe, is often termed 
‘koduftgai’ to distinguish it from them. Like its counterparts below it is 
decorated by a series of ‘kudus’ with ‘simhamukha’ hnials at intervals and 
'kodikkarukku' ornament in between and at the corners. This ‘kodungai’ 
is the it plica of tbe curved metal sheet ( copper or brass) cornices of the 
wooden archetypes and imitates in their decoration the embossed work on 
their metallic originals. The top of the entablature is finished off by a 
Vyala’ frieze again with ‘roakara' heads at the corners protruding beyond 
the intersections. 

The superstructure rises in five storeys, or ‘talas’ as they are called 
with reference to their floors or ‘madam*’ with reference to their storeys, 
of diminishing size, the two lowermost ones extending over and including 


Julian tcnois it idle bath lb? tUnki uca bellied nA. The PilThurso corbel matki tha 

next ph&aa cf exobelllilusfrat* the bcroli getting ftarffttal In ihe larm ut tbe ‘modikl 1 . The next 
ft&ge mart# the cocTerilon of tfce atipila? peadcnlLro lute * ctm^umlAia lotni term vr\%h ;urvcd 
cntllue, the ‘pelastorii 1 with & fcnd nt tbe lip. In tha Vii*vBinagi\r phnse 1% goia prolonged and 
pronnuuced Mfomlng ft fponfedlkc ftipeot ( 'aumanifel* ) with an expanded tip ( ^lliitara 1 } 
oarrjiaq n pendent bad ( } and fUnkid by tbe two upwind curved 'jEtdafaEa 1 , Ore* 

tlxe emissive Equate plllus without btaiboUi capitals found In tha ba«evnr p th& corbel* 

[torn tbe later Cols tftogs tlffiovl to tbe present day have the bevel end tenon=, with vccLical 
groves on either aide. 
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the top of the ‘ardhamandapaV The first ‘tala* is a string of miniature 
shrines each complete from ‘upana’ to *$tflpi' running on the edge of the 
roof-plate and interconnected by a low parapet. They coyer the tops of 
both the ‘garbha’ (‘unnali’) and ‘ardhamandapa', The miniature shrines, 
or ‘panjaras’ as they are generally called, correspond in position to (.he 
bays on the Viraana 1 wall below while the low parapet which is crowned 
by a cornice and is visible between the ‘panjaras as connecting them with 
one another all round corresponds to the recesses of the vimana wall. 
As in all the Dravida ‘vimanas 1 this belt of ‘panjaras 1 encloses the inner 
square which is an upward extension of the cella and forms the real 
nucleus of each storey. This central cubical structure has its w.illt 
adorned with pilasters and is crowned by an architrave consisting of the 
‘kapota’ exactly as on the walls of the main cella or ‘gatbha 1 of the vimana’ 
below. 2 In the first tala the ‘panjaras’ over the corner bays of the shrine 
and ‘ardhamandapa’ known as ‘karnakudus’ in Tamil ( ‘karna-kiita ), are 
each of the square or ‘samacaturasra’ type carrying a square ‘griva 1 and a 
four-ribbed domical ‘sikhara with a “stupi 1 or ‘kalaia' on top. Those 

I, This «esmis l* be a !c» Lore oi all the greater Booth India*! ‘Aminas'. This extension ei 
the lower storey* ever the r r.idhjuiiitprJ.ipa’ or fiacnoo cl a ucian:oa otbi both lirlna aad 

‘erdbamap (Japs’ li cotioeiblo in the VijaiaiaynojltsTiiapi, and iha two BpiadtEvafa*. a wntinnotlon 
of what ws find In tie so called wthai in WlmallifiiMi t a.fi, DbftrmJiriitft. Arluna, BhJma. 
Si hade ci and Qa*jesa nthaa ) where the entire superstructure rise* over both. This implies ibat 
th* cojuptaite Vimitne consisted tA both the ceila 'and 'ardbamn&ljapn’ « Wattin', liuee bulb 
of them have a oohumd latestnWtnn. The term ‘anurllla' siBoifte* Ua purpose a* mwoly an 
ontranc# piitigt. In the caw ei the other Osla temples the superttraelure MnHi tb* 'surbhseTbi*' 
alfluc, leaving the ’ardhamaflaiEft' H a flapped?.tincture in front. In awh cases, ihe 
aigniSci an »ow*soty vestibule connecting tho sbrine with the 'ni&hiitfia^jepa , 

I. Thht [t osnetly similar to the Condition we bavo described fur the hays below. Ihrro is 
m B#rP) w otojomwnfculstoey passage between the outer rampart oE iutahrim* and the oast&l cubicle 
D f the liiporstruotM# In seme oE the earlier lottos oi Diiit!^ ‘vlininaa'. For esampl# in the 
Dharmaraja mtb* In MfLmallapurani it la »n open ’ptadakfifla' on the three 'ta!a»’ while Is lha 
Yoitunthapetnmfll tho ‘pndafc^rm’ is a fttoaed PM»B* in the iewennott storey ai in the greusd 
nK[ i g „io La the VIJiyfllayueolTmtim U t* w open 'pradakjls*' on the Erst ’taU* whllo below 
Ib the cella there is a square covered ambulatory maud a oi malar toner shrine. But to their upper 
'talas' a* It is the case with ail Other temple* oi the PaUaves and Ool**, the ‘pradAfceton' atrophies 
biioalne the rampart of inb-ibrlue* to clw# Ererlmlty with the eentra) cuhtelfl. Thu* it i* a 
rtpeiitton of the ume plan in diminishing dimension related at eaah level HU the top is 
iMobcd. Th# Sst-malai piivada oi Ceylon (13 th eaniuij 1 is an nnnspie el thl* Zigsurot type 
■lions of tbft lanoUndlEii mfn&atniG Bbnues- 
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standing over the central or 'devakostha' bays of the shrine and 'ardhama- 
ndapa’ are rectangular or ‘ayatasra’ each with a similar rectangular ‘griva' 
over its architrave surmounted by the “wagon top” ’sikbara' carrying a 
row of 'slupis' on top, On this account these ‘panjaras’ are also called 
'salai' in Tamil ( ’sala'). The "wagon-top” ‘sikhaias’ have a large projecting 
gable arch ( kudu > in front, and a similar one at each end. The ’panjaras' 
over the intermediary bays coming between the ‘karnakudu* and 'sala’ 
on each wing of the sides, have each an arched roof, the arch crowned 
by a‘simhamukha* finial. They are the front views of the apsidal ended 
or 'gajapnsthakTiti' shrine. The second 'tala’, which is really the top of 
the central cube of the first 'tala’ of lesser dimensions, repeats the same 
grouping of the ‘panjaras’ as below but the 'a rd ha man da pa’ part of it is 
simply a walled enclosure, the walls embellished by pilasters and corbels 
and provided with an overhanging ‘kapota’. A row of ‘nandls* are placed 
along the edge on top. The third, fourth and fifth storeys are confined 
to the central shrine alone and repeat the same arrangement of 'panjaras'. 
On the top of the fifth storey Tests the circular drum or 'griva', its 
diameter lesser than the square below, and the space left on the four 
corners is occupied by pairs of recumbent bulls or ‘nandis’. The dome 
or ‘sikhara 1 is also circular with an outward bulge across its middle and 
slightly splayed out at the bottom. On the four cardinal sides of the 
'griva' are projecting niches on which are superposed the similarly 
projecting 'kudus’ from the sides of the ‘sikhara’. The 'stupi', which was 
of metal, and was placed on the ‘mahapadma’ and the ‘pattika* slab which 
finally closes the 'brahmarandhra*, is now missing and only its central tod 
is ‘in situ'. Much of the top portion is covered and obscured by stucco ; 
perhaps this was the part that was plated with golden tiles by Kulottunga 
III, The stone construction is clearly visible in the first four 
storeys only.* 

Axially in front of the ‘ardhama^dapa 1 is a north south transept 
or ( idaikah ) as in Tanjore and Gangaikonda.CoIapuram, reached by flights 

1. in Tamili such apiiaai ented ihiines tncfc ai tie, BaEwSen nth* [a UfiroiilliFiirttn , M 
oftlled 'tflngiaii mUnm' meaning a slnwtnre shaped [ike an elephant ilmt ike F whij* 
a landing, l.e, ii moUonleu. The (maetntal templei In PoaiKudmi, YlaibAueirat* i B TimtUpl 
l n *£»Q j manga lam, are 'siMptlstMbrSti' « 'Jmitipristhfikriti' inihaps. 
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of steps ( ‘so pan as’ or 'padikkattu') on either side. The Mahamandapa 
in front of the transept is a dosed structure and is continued into the 
’agraraandapa' which has a portico or "mukhamandapa' on its south 
side. All these structures are likewise raised on a ground table or 
'upapitha’. The sides of ‘upapttha’ and ‘pltha’ are decorated at intervals by 
a series of miniature shrines. The pilasters cantoning the corners 
of this base are of the early type, square throughout. The floor 
(‘kuradu ) of the portico is reached by a flight of steps { ‘sopana’ ) 
on east and west with a balustrade on their sides. Such ‘mandapas’ 
are on that account also called ‘sopana man da pa s'. The 'sopanamandapa' 
is designed in the form of a wheeled chariot drawn by horses. 1 
The wheels are sculptured on the sides of the ‘upapitha’, one on 
each and one in the west with a prancing steed in front of each. 
The balustrade portrays the trunk of an elephant above and a full 
elephant below and is placed behind the wheel on either side. 

On the north of the ‘agramandapa' is a shrine for PSrvati 
fa ripg the portico The numerous pillars of this 'man da pa' as also 
those of the portico have attached pilasters on their sides with 
‘yalis* ( vyala ) and elephants as their bases. This is an instance of the 
early type of composite pillars or ‘amyottikkar. The corbels over these 
pillars inside as well as those on the pilasters on its outer walls show the 
gradual transition to the next stage of their evolution with the central 
tenon assuming a campanulate floral form—the 'palastara' and ‘pumunai; 
the precursor of the late elaborate ‘puspabodigah' of the Pandya. 
Vijayanagar, Nayak and modern periods. The anticipation of the 
characteristic feature of the Pandya period in the ‘mandapa’ of this temple 
is significant of the transition stage. 

Built against the south wall of the ‘mahamandapa’ is the shrine for 
&arabhamurti. 3 peculiar iconographic conception of &iva.‘ The Sarabha 
shrine is similarly raised on a double plinth ( ‘upapitha’ and ‘pitha’ ) and 
has a small pillared portico in front reached by a flight of steps on its east 
with ‘surul-yali’ balustrades. 

What is most striking is the series of ‘panjaras' of the three types, 

1. Aa In Konurivk. Tlmritilr fend E*mpl. 

9. ‘Hiode iMctogtaphy*. T. A. O. Kid, Vol. II, f>»rt 3, pp.Ul-lTi. 
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square < ‘karnakudu’), rectangular (W ) and spsidal ended( gajapristha X 
alternating with each other and set in a line, over the vy nese a ong 
the edges on three sides of the terrace over the ’mabamandapa and 
‘agramandapa’ in continuation of the 'panjaras’ of the first ‘tala of the 
‘vimana’ and ■ardhamandapa’. The extension of the ‘panjaras’ of the first 
‘tala’ over the front ’mandapas' also is strongly reminiscent of the Calukyan 
temples. The only other instance of this is the Vijayalaya-cohsvaram* 
where the ‘mandapa in front of the ‘vritta’ type shrine serves the purpose 
of ‘an tar ala’ as well as ‘mukhamandapa'. Curiously enough the portico in 
Airavatesvara does not carry such 1 panjaras’ on its terrace hut a parapet 
having a row of ‘nandls' on top. 

In front of the ‘agramandapa’ is a small ’nandi’ shrine and a bahpitba’ 
showing eariy characteristics of the Tanjore type in their square pilasters 
and bevel and tenon corbels. While these appear to be remnants of an 
earlier, smaller temple on the spot, their flights of steps and their 
balustrade have been attached later and show carvings and motifs similar 
to the other structures. 

In the court to the north of the ‘ardhamandapa is the shrine of 
Candesvara, the seneschal of Siva, This seems to have been built 
simultaneously with the main 'vimana'. In its plan and execution it 
conforms to the features of the Brihadlsvaras in Tanjore and Gangaikonda- 
Colapuram, for instance the early features shown by its corbels which 
have the bevel and tenon of the Tanjore type, while some even show the 
vanishing stages of the ’taranga' ornament. It looks as if this lesser 
shrine was in the hands of minor sthapatis who during its renovation 
had to be conservative and utilise the old material or faithfully confine 
themselves to accepted canons in copying the old while the main 'vimana’ 
was replanned and executed by greater Slipscityas who could very well 
introduce innovations and create new modes as seen in the shape of the 
corbels developing the floriated ‘mad ala i’ in their bevelled part and the 
transformation of the tenon into the ‘palastara’ and rudimentary ‘pumunai' 
and in many other architectural motifs and components. 

Round the court is a peristylar cloister (‘tiruccunilaj’) which is of 
the same period and in which about six sub-shrines or ‘parivaralayas’ are 
now traceable in the length of the pillared hall. 
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Separated from the axial group and in front of it to its north is 
another shrine of Parvati, which is locally called the Daivaniyaki 
shrine. It is of the same style as the main *vimana f in essential 
features. The 'upa-pitha 1 which resembles the Airavatesvara is 
buried m the flooring of the court, The shrine is square with 
‘ardhamandapa* and ’mahamandapa' on the same plinth of narrower 
width in front. The shrine has three bays on the centres of 
its three sides. While the 'pithas* of these bays and 'mahlmandapa' have 
a plain and prominent dado and an octagonal ’kurnuda', the 'pitha 1 of the 
chases of the shrine and that of the ‘ardhamandapa’ have a stepped up 
‘upana* with a ’padmadala jagati" and a rounded tonis or ‘kumuda’. The 
main pilasters on the walls have rampant lion bases and polygonal shafts. 
The capital members resemble those of the main temple, all polygonal 
except the square ‘palagai’. The pilasters flanking ‘devakosthas* are 
tetragonal without lion bases. The superstructure rises in two ‘talas’ 
over shrine and ’ard ha man da pa’, with ‘panjaras’ as usual, but the ‘gnva’ is 
rectangular and the ‘sikhara’ is of the ‘Sala’ type, the front 'kudu' projected 
in front and superposed on the ‘talas’ over the ‘ardhaman4apa’- Such a 
type of superstructure is rarely met with in earlier Cola shrines except 
in a few ‘ayatasra vtmanas’ though common in later times. This Devi 
shrine or ’tirukkamakottam 1 as it is called, seems to be a slightly later 
addition, perhaps of the time of Kulottunga III, The ‘devakosthas 
contain “devl 1 images. 

Nothing important remains of the outer courts, except one of 
the ‘gopuras’. the inner one in front of the temple and a tank outside 
the first court ( 250 ft. wide). The outer 'gopura' is in ruins, One 
of these two ’gopuras’, very likely the outer one, is called in one 
of the inscriptions, on a loose stone slab among the ruins, Igai- 
Muvendrraiyan tiru-gopuram. The most interesting are the inscriptions 

1, This 'devi' ibilnw or msw J*tar Addition i to nil the ml? FiLiva and Coju 

temples. Such addition to already existing temples begin Iron! about tha llih cent cry A. D. and lu the 
ifiifiplfli cl tbia time onwari* Wft ia™ ninny cXfcmpte* of M-ntempomry oosiitFwtsfln tie 

g^ro&t tempie in TauisH bed tt» ’Amman® ot p di?P sbiiiit In the iBtb century A. D< Sts "TimikS* 

makottani ( in tie Snntfi Indian Temples ) r \ coDtritrated to tic iStb isiifan ef tie All India Orient*! 

Nfcffpor [ 1046 }, 
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on the niches below the outer gopura. which are mostly empty at 
present, and which must have contained images of gods whose names 
the inscriptions- denote, 1 The inner gopuxa is ayataira in plan with 
a squat rectangular superstructure of two 'talas and a sala r type 
‘sikhara 1 over the ‘griva^ 

Thus stylistically this temple complex marks in its mixed components 
all the stages of transition from the Tanjore and Gahgaikonda-Colapuram 
types to the great temples of the post-CoIa epochs. 

Though the context will not permit a detailed consideration of 
all the sculptures in these temples, mention may be made at least of a 
few. The sculptures are all in black stone, modelled with exquisite 
features and placed in the niches of the 'devakosthas* of the ‘vimana\ 
‘atdha’, ‘maha' and ‘agramandapas*, in the 'panjaras' above and in the 
cloister all round. As usual in all the South Indian temples the 
central bays bearing the principal *devako?thas' on the south, west 
and north walls of the 'vimana' enshrine Daksinamurti, Lingodbhava 
and Brahma in the order mentioned, while those on the south and 
north walls of the ‘atdhamandapa’ are dedicated to Durga and GaneSa. 
The other niches contain forms of Siva, as an ascetic, Bhairava 
Gajari, Kirata. Vlrabhadra and Ardhanari besides sculptures of 
Devi viz. Mahisamardani, Annapurna, and others such as Agastya 
and Kubeta. The most interesting iconographies I ly (next only to 
the Sarabha ) is the Trimurti Ardhanari form which combines the 
triune headed Siva, and Devi, the latter occupying the left half of 
the middle figure. This is a unique combination of two forms of Siva, 
Trimurti and Ardhanari. The interesting sculptures in the Agramandapa 
are Sarasvari. Nan dikes vara standing in ‘anjali’ and bearing all the 
attributes of Siva. viz. 'parsin', and 'mrga' and with a human bead 
(this is the ‘sarupya’ form ), Kannappa (the £aiva devotee), Laksmi 
and Subrahtuanya with 5 faces and 6 anus. In the cloister are 
found sculptures of the 110 Sivacaryas with inscribed labels, a 

1. Tha mat ol the Ropun It Id So. 96 c£ r9QS, The nama ei th* doltlei tn 

tha nlcha mentioned so tbs iataHpUcn* in 86 In Dumber. ( F« llit kd Annual ftepoit tin 
XpLgtaphj, IWhi. 1M3, p- Si, 1 picagtaph 69.) This script of the Labala racmblflt that of tfaa 
lubeli an tbe p^mEi cf tka ihrin* Iniida- 
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sculpture of Kankalamurti and of women, probaba bly royal ladies, 
of beautiful form and elegant postures- The most noteworthy are the 
two portrait sculptures of Rajaraja II and his Devi, the founders of the 
temple. The Periyapurinam panels on the ‘van of the ‘vimana’ have 
already been noticed before. In addition to forming an interesting 
subject for the study of architecture this temple offers a fine gallery of 
sculptures which attract attention both from the artistic and ico no graphic 
points of view. 

9 THE KAMFAEARESVAEA 

The Kam pa ha re s vara, called Trihhuvanavlrisvaram in its inscriptions 
was built by Kulottunga Cola III, Tribhuvanavira ( 1178-1223 A. D.), the 
last of the great Cola kings. Though the temple is now generally 
called Kampabaresvara the place still retains the name of Tribhuvanam, 
short for its old name of TribhuvanavIrapuracQ. 1 

The entire structure rests on a decorated plinth or l upapitha* as in 
Daiasurajn and axially consists of the 'srivsmana', the *aidbamsndapa\ the 
‘idangali 1 { transept), the 'mahamandapa' and the 'agramandapa' on a west 
to east line, the 'agran.sndapa' having its entrance porch on the south. 

The lowermost exposed member of the ’upapitha' is a 'padmadala' 
base corresponding to an expanding lotus of which the temple forms the 
'kosaV Over this runs a ‘vyalavari' and interposed be tween this and the 


1. A. P. E. ISOLlai and 193 of I9S7 uni tfao IniorfpUoni at tlic PoduMottal Stair, No*. 163 moi It-?. 
The Etmple built by Xtilottunga III wowcrated by bi* gum, 9ornr6v4n ce Ii™ra. £ti*. tbo mihor 
of "SEddb^nta SutDiiksira 1 '. Hi* three EjariB-fcrit mwriptioni from tb=? Tijl-hmaram temple ( Ecw- 190. 191* 
133 cf 1SH37 \ Oi’JO on iho itirine w^ll *nd tho (wo othcci cm the 'gof»umsn\ ffiDctScB Kulottutsga’:: various 
Lcaildhig. Activities jiihI sjiv "hat this king bllitt tbia ''TribL^Tau'ivtjir^acii-, tbfl brilliant lull and eiefcllnct 
of whkh Interrupta the £nn (In h\a course V’* The two Tamil 'praiajlEa' from PudukkoUai 
{ Noa* 163.I6G } imj- that be^buUt ths Tilbhuvaniviniivamm tot the ifaivnt' {Lord £§Lva. who w.\* 
adored hj "Aid 1 ( YJflftu ) nad Tiramar ( Pobrrji \ to that the wbok world f&ay worship and praS>l Him’ 1 * 
For a Hit of t bo cihct building* which ha Med or repaired Me' para £ ra ph* 66-^J S, pp- dO-Sl , "Annnrvl Eapoirt 
on EpEgrtph^p J92S" and ''Inscription* In sha PtidiihkoUai Slaty, Tranibtrdi lain English hj 
K. EL Erlmlmsao, Pm* H- ( l$m ) pp- 1ST, Ulp Ht* US and 

S B Tha fteppodl up ^opttnaL P # tbs lowerm«t ouutm of tbs l i*g»tP p irorn* to be lulled below tha 
flag fltonoi of the courtyird nil round, 
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‘kapota’ or sur-base is a vertical block plinth or dado, the surface of which 
is panelled out by a series of pilaster strips. While the pilaster strips are 
adorned by scroll work < kodikkarukku ) the panels in between them in 
the shrine and ardhamandapa' parts, contain dancing figures depicting 
different poses of \B ha rata natya’ with drummers and other musicians 
of the ‘mela’ accompaniment and riders on 'vyalas', lions and elephants 
as elsewhere: The panels of this dado below the transept and front 
‘mandapas* depict mostly elephants, ‘vyalas' and other animals and human 
figures some riding on them. The ‘kapota’ or ‘surbase’ over this is 
decorated as usual with a series of ‘kudus’ or gable arches with ‘simhamukha' 
finiaIs and the intervening spaces as well as the corners have scroll 
ornamentation of creepers with foliage and flowers. The ‘upapitha’ of 
the shrine has two sunken recesses on either side of the central 
bays of each face, which accommodate bas-relief miniatures of shrines. 
There are two such on either side of the balustrade of the steps leading 
up to the transept* 

The structure on top of this plinth occupies a smaller area, leaving 
a walk or ‘alodi' all round. The ’vimana’ is essentially ‘samacaturasTa', 
The ‘adisthana’ has a stepped up ‘upana* of three plain tiers, over which 
rests the cyma base, or 'padmapitha’. A short, but sharp, intervening 
neck or constriction marks off the next tier or ‘padai’, the ‘kumudappadai* 
which is a rounded moulding embellished by JOutings or vertical grooves. 
Above and below this ‘kumuda* are linear series of small petals. The 
vertical face of the ‘kan$ha’ over this is again divided into a series of 
panels by means of pilaster strips placed at intervals. These panels show 
figures of ‘bhutas' and ‘ganas’ in different postures of dance and merriment. 
The top of the‘adisthana’ is capped by a ‘kapota’, resembling the one 
below and carrying a frieze of ‘vyalas' which project beyond the corners 
in the form of ‘makara 1 heads* 

T he square sides of the ‘adhisthana’ as well as the walls of the shrine 
are drawn out into five bays with four alternating recesses on each side 
as in the Darisuram temple, the central bay on each side thrust out more 
prommenriy than the others. The central and corner bays accommodate 
devakcs?has. The ‘devakostba’on the central bay on the south is 
dedicated to Daksmamucti, that on the west enshrines a Liftgodbhava 
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and the original sculpture of Brahma on the north has been replaced by 
a later and smaller sculpture of the same deity. The main pilasters 
cantoning the bays (‘kuttiyakkals*) have square bases, octagonal shafts 
with 'nagapadams* at the scape and octagonal capital components on top. 
The doucine below the abacus or ‘palagai*, which still retains its large 
size and square form, is an octagonal inverted lotus with petals—the real 
‘idal’. The square abacus as in Darasuram and other later Cola temples 
is thinner in contrast to the thick massive ones of the Pallava and early 
Cola temples including Tanjore. The corbel is an early type of ‘puspa- 
bodika’. the earlier angular central tenon completely transformed into an 
inverted and campanulas ‘palastara* and the bevellings on either side 
developed into curved up and floriated ‘madalais. This marks a definite 
advance over the corbels of the Airavatesvara. The shorter pilasters, 
kostbasthambas’, at the openings of the niches in the ‘devakofthas’ have 
similar bases and ‘nagapadams’, but 16-sided shafts. Those on the central 
niches support a wagon-top or ‘sala’ type “sikhara* while the others have 
a projecting roof plank surmounted by a kudu’ arch. The chases are 
adorned by ‘kumbha pan jar a’ motifs in relief. 

The beam over the corbels of the main pilasters supports numerous 
rafter ends and bent brackets or modillions, resting on small corbels, 
and purlins which seemingly hold the curved ‘kapota’ or ’koduhgai'. 
all imitating in stone the timbering below the curved metallic eaves 
board of the brick and timber prototype. The lower edge of the 
‘koduhgai* or cornice is decorated by a line of circular medallions, 
while the face has larger ‘kudu* arches spaced out between ’yali* 
figures and ‘karukku" at the corners. 

The central projecting bays on the north and south walls of the 
'ardhamandapa’ also accommodate ‘devakosthas*, similar to those on the 
walls of the shrines. These enshrine Durga on the north and 
Ganesa on the south as usual. The recesses on either side of these 
central bays are pierced by rectangular windows, 'palakam' or 'salakam' 
(jilaka ). framed by semi-pilasters on the sides and a ‘torana’ arch above. 
The bays on the front ends of the ‘ardhamandapa 1 have shallow niches 
with 1 reran a* arches on top and the recesses at the extreme front have 
each ’kumbha-panjara” reliefs. The ‘ardhamandapa* is of lesser width 
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than the shrine, as in Darasuram thereby exposing to view parts of 
the front wall of the shrine proper on either side which contain 
‘devakostha$\ In these two ‘devakosthas’ are to be seen warrior figures 
( Siva ganas ) holding sword and shield. 

The superstructure rises in the form of a tapering pyramid 
consisting of six 'talas* or 'madams' of gradually diminishing size. The 
two lowermost ones extend over the top of the ‘ardbamandapa as 
we have noticed in the Aitavatesvara and the Brihadisvatas. Similarly 
the central ‘panjaras* in the girdle round each ‘tala’ of the shrine 
and 'ardbamandapa' are *aya tasra 1 or *sala’ type, the comer ones or 
‘kamakiidus are 'samacaturasra’ and the intermediary ones may be 
described as the front views of the ‘gajapristhakriti’ type. A very 
striking feature is the presence of two stout circular pilasters placed 
one on either side of the 'kostha* in the central ‘panjara’ of the 
first storey over the shrine. These pilasters carry a ‘kudu’ 1 on top. 
This is a motif coming down from the Pallava times and is to be 
seen in a few of the eatly Cola temples as well 3 The recesses, 
between these projecting ‘panjaras* have miniature shrines in relief. 

The ‘griva’ placed on the topmost ; square 'tala', is circular or 
drum-shaped carrying a domical ‘sikhara’. The upper storeys of this 
'vim In a 1 including the ‘griva* and 'sikhara' are apparently of brick and 
mortar while the rest of the entire construction is of cut stone. 

The 'idaikali' in front of the 'ardbamandapa’ has flights of steps 
at its north and south ends guarded by 'suml-yali* balustrades. 

The main pilasters on the walls of the ‘mahamandapa’ and 
‘agramandapa’ have square bases with ’nlgapadam' motifs at the four 
top comers from amidst which spring the octagonal shafts terminating 


1. £oa Id MiuDCtUftpurftci- Th=- end face of th* H aFU;V Sikhara 1 bean 

mail a pilaster. 

S. Snch early Coji temple a tn the da atcs viral tti-iiTir temple In 

South Afoot Diitrtct built bolero 910 A. D*. the Himrkatfl In KfflJumMlur p Pndukk®mi k built 
between @56 and 973 A, D, and Hie tfsltnnui firtr* in PtLiifiL T^njoro DistiEct* built alxml 
@60 A. D, 
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in capitals, the members 1 of which are of similar octagonal section. 
The ‘idal* is well formed, the ‘palagai’ or abacus continues to be square 
and the corbels are of the early *puspa-bodika’ type as found elsewhere. 
The niches on the projections of the surface of the walls have shorter 
pilasters with the same square bases and ‘nagapadams* at the scape, 
but sixteen-sided shafts and capitals, square abacus and, what is more 
important, corbels of the earlier type with a plain median tenon 
and the two lateral bevels showing faintly the ‘taranga’ ornament. 
This will be one more instance to show that these two temples 
besides marking the end of the Cola phase show transition features 
in their architectural motifs leading on to the next series of the 
Pandya and Vijayanagar phases. The projecting cornices over these 
niches on the 'maba’ and 'agramandapa* wall are surmounted by ‘panjara’ 
reliefs with large 'kudus’ enclosing miniature models of shrines. The niches 
on the recessed parts of the walls have short pilasters with square bases 
and ‘nagapadams’ and circular *kal$’ and capitals. They bear no corbels 
and the projecting shelves above them carry ‘torana’ arches. 

The 'upapltha' and ‘adhisthana' of these two ‘mandapas 1 have on 
their sides a regularly disposed series of bas-relief miniature shrines. 
The portico on the south of the ‘agramandapa* is of the same type as in 
the Aitavatesvara. but in place of the lion and elephant based pillars we 
have simple ornamental pillars. The portico itself is fashioned as a many¬ 
wheeled chariot with two elephants in front of the balustrade of the 
‘sopana’ on the east. The projecting axles are supported by rampant lions ; 
the detachable wheels are missing. On the west of the projecting portico 
is a Somaskanda shrine 2 of plainer architecture, of the earlier period ; 
for instance its pilasters are square throughout, the 'idal* is petalled and 
the corbels have bevel and tenon. 

In the shrine that corresponds to the Sarabha shrine of the ALrava- 
tesvara on the south wall of the 'mahamandapa' there is a stucco figure 
of a chief 

1. 'FadmabhAodV, 'kilns*', ‘tfttfi', 'knaabba’ sod 'idal', 

a. Such ibriiiM dedicated to Bonafttkioiia, whtte lbs *ntMV»biierttSi* at EonuIsltiDdn In tnnua 
flTE tije kept, n* pojnlMlj wlltd Tyfigtiijt thifcei aftiu the innoiu one in Tiruralur, 

?hei* be cc-xD b common in tba Ton Jon dli tiles »cd lUEroundlng aieas from about tils time. 
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The 'TtrukkSmakottam' or Devi shrine 1 in front on the north has 
its 4 upap®tha* practically buried in the flooring. The adhisthana has a 
‘pad mad ala’ base and a polygonal 'kumuda* moulding and the ‘kantha* is 
plain. The pilasters on its walls have square bases with nagapadims, the 
*kar and capital members up to the *ida| van' are octagonal while the 
‘palagai* remains square and the corbel is of the early ‘puspopodika’ variety. 
In the recesses of the walls are to be found decorative pilasters of the type 
seen in Tanjore which differ from the ‘kumbba-panjaras m not having 
a typical 'panjara' top. 

The Cand&vara shrine to the north of the ’vimanaV shows certain 
advanced characters, unlike its counterpart in the Airavatesvara which 
shows some features earlier than those of the Vimana’. The ■adhisthana 1 
has the ‘padmadala’ base and a semicircularly moulded ‘kumuia’. The 
pilasters have square bases, octagonal shafts and capital members, including 
the abacus, and the corbels are primitive ‘puspabodikas'. The characteris¬ 
tic square nature of the abacus beginning from the Pallava period and 
persisting throughout the following Cola period becomes lost in the 
succeeding epochs when the abacus also conforms in section and shape to 
the other members of the capital and shaft below. Here, in a temple 
where in the major structures the abacus remains square, irrespective of 
the shapes of the parts below it, we find such a variation in this accessory 
shrine. 2 This temple also is a veritable sculpture gallery of varied 
iconography. 

The ‘gopuras’ in front of the enclosing wall or ‘tirumadU’ are still 
extant. While the inner one is ruined on top the outer or main 'gopura' 


1. Calkd popularly ' Amman toriT « 1 Amuun* ( DfivI a motor's ) ihrine in Tamil. 

% Ajmdmg the taeI array of Go|aft cm plv i we fred her? and Ihere that ibe abacus of lb* fifaiierj t 
especially the iti-DricE fine# daubing niches* arc not i-quaie but tsfce the tbs pc of Lb a capital members 
below* Ihcio ins rather eioepthmuh But Iho general fom throughout seams to be a squace a basin, twj 
thiefc and massif In Billa*f* and e&rly Go1» times and thinner In later times. For tometiimL 
eitentS lug up to the early Cola period the douoina below the square ‘pafogal 1 which la colled the ^\dnm r 
( and which did not yet beooepa poly patulous to desert® the later camo of 1dal + J alao bad the iquara eh&ps 
of Use abacus even tbcu^h the %h&h And capital compennnti were not square Id section* Bach square pilaster# 
with iqnfito piUffall F ene leeio to perdtt tIU late time* In thi mEnsr parti of the main sinaoture, on the 
QTjpflt stiuctnr£? cl ihc 'Timfini' and In the 'upapltfaa' and ‘adM^bBaa'. They arcs lean far im lance in the 
cantoning pilaster# cl the pedsrtal d the 'maMtuap^apa 1 in Dir3ittram + 
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is complete. There is another ruined ’gopura' on the west behind the 
temple. They are ail squat, rectangular based structures much like the 
Tanjore ’gopura’ and nothing compared in size to the great pylons of the 
Pandyas of the second empire who came to wield almost absolute power 
after Kulottunga III, Still in the Kam pah ares vara, as in the Airavatesvara, 
the Brihadlsvaras and the earlier Cola temples, the ’vimana' was the domi¬ 
nant structure of the composition of the temple unit and the ‘gopuras were 
subordinate in size and importance. The gradation of magnitude and 
importance was centripetal. The Kampaharesvara is perhaps one of the 
few last of this series. For even in the time of Kulottunga III. except in 
this great and complete temple of hb. the emphasis shifted from the 
* vim ana' to the ‘gopura* and he constructed a few also of that type thereby 
inaugurating the centrifugal tendency in the gradation of magnitude. 
The Pandya and Vijayanagar kings, who followed, continued this practice 
of building great f goputas’ for existing temples, since they found that this 
was a direction in which they could add to the grandeur and glory of the 
temples already built by the Pallava and Colas of old in the various places 
of sanctity without renovating them totally except in cases where 
necessary. The ‘gopura 1 thus came to assume such an importance that 
in Vijayanagar times even in the case of entirely new constructions of 
temple units the ‘gopuras* predominated in size over the ‘vimana’. Thus 
came into being such renowned but later temple units as Tiruvarur, 
Madura and Srirangam where there is observable a descending gradation 
from the outermost ‘gopura’ of the many-walled temple unit to the 
central ’viraana'. 

Considered from all points of view we have in these two Cola 
temples the culminating phase of Cola architecture and sculpture in the 
south and these two examples therefore occupy a unique place in the 
series of South Indian temples. While in their essential architectural 
composition and disposition in plan they may be said to have much in 
common with the two large earlier temples in Tanjore and Gangaikonda- 
Colapuram, and all the four look much alike when seen from a distance, 
yet in many of their architectural components can be noticed, on a closer 
view, a transformation in shapes which herald the development of the 
characteristic styles of the succeeding epoch of temple architecture of the 
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Dravida order. These transitory features are noticeable in the pilasters 
where, while their shafts and capital members undergo changes in shape, 
the base and abacus are conservative, the ‘padma' develops into the *idal\ 
the rudimentary ‘nagapadams’ make their appearance and the corbel tends 
to change into ‘puspabodikai 1 . The presence of the early type ’kumbha- 
pa njaras'in place of the decorative pilasters of the Tanjore type in the 
recesses of the walls is an additional feature of interest. It must be 
remembered here that the advent of this Cola-Calukya line of kings 
brought about closer relations between the south and the Calukyan 
territories and therefore the possibilities of mutual influence and the 
evolution of new ideas, forms and motifs can not be overlooked. Side 
by the side the contact with the Hoysalas, who were growing into a 
contemporary power and had a large part to play in the politics resulting 
from the conflicts between the Colas and the resurgent Pandyas, their 
matrimonial alliances with both the houses, and the establishment of a 
Hoysala state right in the heart of the Cola country at Kannnanur for 
a time is another possible source of contact and fresh ideas. But it must 
be said that in spite of these political and dynastic contacts the Dravida 
style cf architecture maintained its purity and continuity in its essential 
features ; whatever Calukya or Hoysala influences there might have been 

pet haps helped to a slight extent in shaping modified forms out of existing 
originals, s 

We see in the Darasuram temple ‘mandapa’ perhaps for the first 
time in South India, the conception of a wheeled chariot. The 
re-introduction of lion bases in the pillars, which we had before in the 
later Pa Hava period { 650-8CO A. D.), after a lapse of a few centuries, is 
a noteworthy case of reversion to older forms. In Darasuram we have 
pillars in the mandapa 1 with both lions and elephants in relief at the 
bases, while the DaivanayakI shrine has typical lion pillars. We see them 
in the opening of the pyramidal parts of ‘gopuras’ in temples of this and 
ater periods, e. g, in Tiruvarur, Jambukesvaram, Srlrahgam, etc. The 
ornate pillars inside the ‘mandapas’ and cloisters of the temples are the 
forerunners of the 'aniyottikkals' of later temples. 

After such a detailed consideration of these two great Cola 
temples we have to slightly modify the scheme of dates and names 
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of periods in the Drivida order of temples enunciated in outline by the 
late Prof* J. Dubreuil and adopted generally by scholars after him. 
According to him the Cola style ends with 1100 A. D. and what 
follows will be the Pandya style, 1100-1350 A. D. Historically the 
Co[a line, revitalised by the infusion of Cajukyan blood on the accession 
of Kulottunga J, continued till the close of the reign of the last king 
Rijendra III ( 1246-1270 A. D. ) though as an imperial power the 
Colas lost their place towards the closing years of Kulottunga HI 
( 1178-1216 A, D.). Till the beginning of the second quarter of the 
13th century A. D., therefore, they were a great power in the south 
and continued their building activities and made the greatest contribution 
to the arts of the country. 

The two temples amply prove this, Obviously the Cola 
period of temple architecture will therefore take us to the close of 
the 12th century, if not to the first quarter of the 13th. This Cola 
period may be said to be divided into two phases, the Imperial Cola 
phase or early Co]a phase from Vijayalaya to Kulottunga I (850-1070 A. D.) 
and the Cola-Calukya or later Cola phase from Kulottunga I to 
Kulottunga III ( 1070-1216 A. D.). The second Pandya Empire may 
be said to begin actually at the close of the reign of Kulottunga III 
( 1216 A, D. ) which also marks the accession to power of Mitavarman 
Sundara Pandya after his conquest of the Cola country which practically 
terminated the period of the power and authority of the Colas. 
Thus only those temples and constructions dating after 1216, when 
the Pandyas were really in a position to contribute to the art and 
architecture of the south can be precisely attributed to the Pandyas. 
Accordingly the Pandya style will date from about 1205 to about 
1400 which includes the period of the ephemeral Sultanate of Madura, 
its extinction and the assumption of imperial tides by Had Hara II in 
J376 A, D. marking the beginning of Vijayanagar rule in the South. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN IVORIES FROM BEGRAM 

AFGHANISTAN 

by JEAN NINE AUBOYER 


Joseph and Ria Hackin have published the results of their 'Recherches 
archeologiques a Begram' in voL 9 of the ’Memoires de la Delegation archfio- 
logique Franchise en Afghanistan’ which appeared in Paris in 1939. These 
archaeological researches were carried out in a part of present-day Afghanis¬ 
tan which European travellers had already visited in the early days of the 
19th century. It was Joseph Hackin's privilege, nevertheless, to wrest its 
secrets from the soil of Begram. identified as being the Kapisi of Hiuan- 
Tsang, the ancient summer residence of the kings of the Kusinas. 

After their first brilliant excavations of 1937, J. and R. Hackin went 
on a second expedition in 1939/40 accompanied by Jean CarL Unfortuna¬ 
tely they did not have time to publish their results, as they found a glorious 
death on the 24th February 1941, answering the call of Free France. 

The Musee Guimet took upon itself to publish the results of the last 
excavations of him who had been its Curator from 1923 to 1941. A new 
issue (voL 11) of the ‘Memoires de la Delegation archeologique Francaise en 
Afghanistan’containing posthumous notes of J. Hackin and contributions 
by his collaborators is now in preparation ; this volume will be published 
simultaneously with a similar work produced by the Warburg Institute of 
London, to which J. Hackin had entrusted his notes concerning the Helle¬ 
nistic objects which he had found at Begram. 

It is no doubt unnecessary to stress the interest of these first excava¬ 
tions in Begram ; we know that they had vindicated the importance of the 
capital of ancient Kapisv in regard to Eurasiatic trade in the time of the 
Kusinas, It will be remembered that the excavators had found in one and 
ithe same chamber of No, 2 site, Syrian or Alexandrian glassware, bronzes 
' of Hellenistic influence, and ivories of undisputable Indian origin. During 
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the 1939/40 spell, more bronzes, Hellenistic plaster and fragments ot 
Chinese lacquers were added to this collection ; and especial y a neu, ot 
of ivories which has considerably increased the series previously gathered. 

These ivories are most interesting. On the one hand t ey a 

blank since, apart from textual information, we had very little knov. e j;e 

concerning sculpture on ivory in India i on the other, they supply 
data as regards their use. In 1939/40 a stool (Chamber 
No. 34 ) was added to the caskets found in 1937; the excavators were 
able to reconstitute it by taking exact measurements of its imprint m spite 
of the fact that the wooden frame had entirely crumbled away , t e s iape 
of its back was that which the reliefs of Amaravati and elsewhere ave 
familiarised us with ; that is to say, it is topped by an arched cross-bar, 
slightly concave and projecting, attached to the uprights y arc e . 

supports carved on both sides. The ivory and bone plaques are secure 
on the framework by means of brass nails; large sheets of mica 

inserted between the wood and the ivory. The whole structure is hel 
together by means of inch-long iron nails, and reinforced at the extremities 
by long brass clamps. This back, 1 foot 1 inch long, is decorated on 
both sides; plaques representing figures, animals, plants, geometric.’ 
designs, some of them set-off in red and black, alternate ^ ith a u,tra e- 
of the Buddhistic ‘vedika’ type. 

On closer examination it appears that these Begram ivories date back 
from the 2nd and 3rd centuries A, D. ; they seem to have been, together 
with the other Hellenistic and Chinese objects found on this site, part ot 
a kind of‘ collection’*! the most astonishing yet discovered in our time. 
It is quite likely that they belonged to some rich inhabitant of Kaprii m 
the days of Kusana domination, circa. 241 A, D. f at the time when ru 
approach of the Iranian armies of Shabput caused panic throughout t c 
country-side. The proprietor must, thereupon, have stored all those 


1 The InsfltipUcnai on Use filial of the B*nsM Booth Total?* testifies to the nliteBM of i™?* 
u. ia.At.ua) ioiodin (of Sit John «a Ait»a Tt* 

n hco .i 19*7 r. »iga sei). On the other hand from **rioo* other eontaep. itotj wm 1 . 7 

Txni S 3 K- tune. aei B « -Bd Rod* p. ti* f ’MUMia* XI IV, 75-77, Tan.. Aebaryo, Vol. 1. p. «* ■ 
^d^Hsarth *nd Home' : *U1» CnW, Vol. HI, Jen. 1937, p. 4405- A Coon*-™™* The 
Arte indCnttt o! Ip dl* end Cejlca’, Bmesela, M2*, p.p.141. 
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movable goods which were too delicate or too cumbersome for him to take 
away, in a chamber which was so well walled up that it had. so far, 
escaped the attentions of the invaders and plunderers. 

The study of Indian ivories can now be carried out upon 6UU 
specimens, thanks to the two expeditions of J, Hackm. Leaving 
Mr. Ph. Stem and Mrs- Monod-Bxiihl, respectively Curator and Assistant 
oftheMusee Guimet* to study their style and connections. 1 we will 
endeavour to extract the various information which these ivories can 

disclose upon the various aspects of Indian life 2 . 

The most striking fact about this collection is the nearly constant 
absence of male figures- 1 One or two Rajas, a sycfi, few horsemen, 
hunters, servants and some mythical characters are all that are to be 
found- It is quite possible that this absence of male figures was deliberate 
and that it corresponds to the well-known fact that no man—except the 

1. Th« itafliw will appear in Vol. XI o( t'bo 1 Mime ire* 3# li E£lfcgnticn iech&jdogiqM Ftanoitse 
Afg|i»lM*n*» Wiihcul wishing to antic*pal#* one can lay that it seems evident that these iTfirles 
belong te the muno pttiod, mad tint the dlfiefepccs between them which may found are due more to 
difi&reueei of technique and styl* then to a notable chronological dsflerenw. Except a small lot (numbfinod 
to "Ef) of a very special style, the freties can b© grouped in vnrlcuj eategcrlea ucccrilng to their Kite- 
mely tatlccI techniquei, treatment and fMIl of execution, It would seem that they Trap© made In it number 
of weikshcpa and by workmen toM tern porn men ts^ But we must muktUn* that the typical details are 

to be found indiffcraiatlj In all the ca.tcgrarle* P which proves their ccntempor.vccouincai* On the olftor hand 
aj regards the assembling of plaques on the caskets at:<3 stools, the unity of each series has net taken 

Into account and Bonus plaques have been found which manifestly bcScOH lo a fame narrative and 
stylistic ECiIaa and wen? employed tor the orp a mentation of diEferent ebjecli; tuTerftelyp Yftftau 
styles are found on a same object. 

3 . I ernnot Hu Potently eireri t* what drgnua tbis study, which would set-oir under * tnons 
complete farm In Yol* Zl of the "Memoirs* do b D, A, P. A ./ 1 owes l* the remarkable work of 
Mr. &ivara eda rnuTti! "Amanitati Sculptures to tfce Madras Gortnaatct Mna.-uir. M . which nplated in 
ma In the BnUitEn nl the ilodraa GoVflrnmeiit Museum, Mr. S^tnmatnnrU hw therein mad© a study 
i*hleh Is T^ry ilmilu to that which I hod myself undertaken at that time, ^d of which 1 had given 
tha fitanremlti at ibo Eoob dti Louvre during the session while I waa Assuming the functions 

of Lopnty IVofaaof. Thi» *a Rheologies! cucotmteE 1 ', unknown to its authors uptElt now, proves that 
Indhn researches hnvo coma to a stage wherc one con—ord mtrct— purene the Jutimtory of the material 
culture of ancimt India whilst wpftrticg the plastic figuration* by literary proota 

$. It Is no doubt useful to specify that, owing to the a gnu-meet between the B* A. F* A* and the 
Afghan Gwrruinoufc, all eicoptbaal pieces found in the excavations sre gtron to the Kabul Mnsoum and 
that the remainder Is divided between that Museum uud the MmG? Gulmci In Paris ( East Asiatic Art 
section of the French National MtueUntfl % The documentation upon which we hive based mtr work 
Sncludea the whole of the diicoTidra during both periods* 
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master and the aged guardian ( kancuki ) of the gynaeceum could have 
access to the private apartments reserved to women. Was not this 
interdiction applicable to the decorations of these apartments ?* If so, one 
might conclude that these ivory plaques found in Be gram belonged to 
these private quarters. 

Nothing can be found in the examination of these plaques which can 
disprove this hypothesis; In most cases the setting of the scenes them¬ 
selves, the figures, and even the animals and the vegetation, are all in 
accordance with what is to be found in the Sanskrit and Pali texts 
describing the women’s quarters ( Pi. IV, fig, d ), 4 What do these texts 
teach us ? Having passed die gates of the town guarded by soldiers-in- 
arms and follo^ved the main thoroughfare towards its centre, one reaches 
the palace and the aristocratic dwellings. The royal, princely, or noble 
abode, a closed world within a closed city, has the appearance of a Roman 
villa with its many buildings and successive courts ■ the last of these—the 
8th according to the ‘Mrcchakatika IV, 28/30—is set aside for the 
Master of the houses { grhakaraka ) private apartments ( kutagara ), 
which include the gynaeceum ( suddhanta, antahpura pat mam, sadana ). 
The latter has its own lotus pools, its private entrances, and egresses, its 
interior courts, halls and gardens (vrksavatika or puspavatika ).' The 
garden should have flowers and trees, and a swing should be erected in 
the shadow of an arbour. Here also are to be found Asoka groves and 
pools covered with red and white lotus. Cats, peacocks, mongoose as 
well as parrots and various other birds are kept to detect and destory 
snakes.^ 


1* Cf«0-P- Hejumdar, 'H&iFLli and Ffomia', 'Indian Oulttira 1 , Ydl, F&ifl* 3 t Jan. 

(h 440, quoting Bdmdyan;*, Srnid-irakftpfi Chap. IV, VI, \ll t ate.* whens it mintns made of 

ijoxy dMorating private aparLm-auU art nruratEooffi* 

a. Onmanawamyi ‘liar !j tnflLiu Archkaetupa't 'EuUm Ari 1 , II (1930), pp* SiEMiiSS and 
III (list) pp- laiaiTt Sifaramamurti. cp. eit. P G. P* Majumdai* Joe. dlt* and HI. I July G ) 
pp. 11 fl-. e*a. 

3 „ CwnaiiJWamj. k item Art\ H. |l¥« a iummary of urhn atmaUiro in aHOltat IndJik 
vbiob Li KUliEkftbLe for it* clarity. 

f 4 SETaramamiirt!, op. oat-* p.13 L. 

fi. Ck P. Majumdar,, ■Jtldiirt CultarSp HI, 1* p, 76 and III, 3, p. *3^ 
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The furniture* acceding to Vatsyayana's Kaniasutra, is essentially 
composed of beds, couches, pedestals and small tables along with cushions 

and carpets . 1 

In these quiet and pleasant surroundings, toilet and adornment are 
the main occupation ; as a matter of fact these two activities have been 
counted amongst the arts (Sukramtisara IV, III. 135) which is in accor¬ 
dance with the ethnographical point of view, and consists of innumerable 
operations amongst which rank foremost: looking at oneself in a mirror 
(adasan), combing one's hair (sikha-bandhan), anointing one’s body with 
sandal paste (anulepana) and annointing the soles of one^s feet with lacquer 
(alaktaka), adorning oneself with jewellery, flowers and garlands/ 

All these details can be found in plenty in the Begram ivories. Apart 
from two scenes from Jstaka 3 and a few hunting scenes, the great 
majority of the subjects deal with women's toilet and adornment and with 
various activities indulged in by the womenfolk of the palace (PI. IV, Figs, 
a, c, d). Whilst female guards (yavani) armed with pikes (prasa), are on 
watch ovct the ramparts and the door-keepers (dvarapali or dauvarika) 
lean on their halberts (PI, IX. No 79 and 80),’ their mistresses dress their 
hair and admire themselves in their mirrors (mukura, PI. IV. a, d 5 PL 
IX t No, 73, 74, 75).* reclining the while on a day-bed or sitting amongst 
the Asoka trees on an ornamented stool; maid-servants (sairandhri and 
prasadhika) hasten to help them, massage them, bring forth their jewels, and 
dye the soles of their feet; others bring them pan and spice bcies, pots of 
pomade, baskets of jewels, while other still (camaradharini or kiradt) cool 


1* P* 'Fnniltxuct'i Indian Culture, YoMI Fua- U l July iSSfl } p. 74* 

Q + P + M[sjijjiid.iF, TolUl 1 , lodLan CulLultp \ r oh L fate. 4 [ A pit I ] ( p. €5L ; fih n ramium rrli 

op tilt,, p. 1113 

is* Foucher, 'Deux mi I\b\m\ Uudii Antlqtt**, I3HT t p. m hi relating to the 

Sllojtrptkmol tl* Jitrta No. Its which tel:i the itcry of tJaa t titnA-Lone \ o t the km& 

ot ft lid that ol Iho Jutukn Be. £& which robiM iho love v.hich fcouud m young AaohcEiie EfciitpV* 

add IheprifiMM 5?i|ioi. 

4* Fouchar * fc Xf*wk Grtoo-bonddhiquc da G^ndhir*^ I] pp. aod hijlm - Ct. Bumiifnxtap 
Eoudunkilrnjii, VI, Vt : *%*-Everywhere ^vomtn of the high t it cider wen to be found . who mounted pnird* 
U diaclp] iocd ftntflrt*'. Already mentioned Id the ArLtuitt££l» p tbfilr tiiitoDOft Web peipcluawd ynLlJ- 
the time ol the Llupb&Ei. 

C* Thii it a th^me frequently iUoitmud at Hathnra nod Amar3.riil p n,oI of tea described 
ntmiiir*, CL Sl?Anni»TfltLrti p op* ciw. pp, U% lq. 
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them with fans ( talavanta ) { PI I. d ; PI, VI No. 61-64), and fly switches 
( camara or cauxi ) ( PE IX, No. 60). Meanwhile female musicians and dan¬ 
cers provide entertainment ; in the background the female bearer of the 
royal sword (khadgavahim) { PI, IX, No. 76) and the dwarfs, one of which 
is attired the mail garb, pass to and fro l . Or else sitting in the shade of an 
Asoka tree, a banana tree or a blossoming mango tree, mistresses and atten¬ 
dants partake of refreshments and delicacies which they share with pets 
such as ducks, parrots or geese. (Pi- IV, Fig. d). Elsewhere they pluck 
Asoka boughs, ot amuse themselves with a ball ox a swing. The young 
mothers play with their children ; they carry them astride their hip and 
suckle them as they walk. 

All these figures are recognisable by their attitudes ot their costumes; 
A Raja clothed in the usual dhoti and turban ( usnisa) (PI. V, No, 6), 
anchorites (vaniprastha) with flowing hair and loin-cloth made o£ bark 
(valkala), hunters and horsemen protected by a close-fitting, double-breasted 
and pointed coat with long sleeves, and narrow tight-ankled breeches, orna¬ 
mented with a beaded braid down the side (PL VIII, No. 52), equerries 
<suta) and mahouts (hastipaka) clothed in trousers, great coats {PI. V. No 2) 
and conical bonnets (Pi, V. No. 5). etc. As to the women, whose represen¬ 
tations are innumerable, they were a long striped dhoti (PI. V, No 3), 
numerous jewels (PL V. No. 17, 18 ; PI VI ) and an elaborate head¬ 
dress varying from thick striped and beaded turbans (Pi V, No 10)% 

embellished with pins ( sarpesh ; PL IV, Fig. c) or Asoka twigs 

( PI. IV, Figs, a, c ), to knotted coils ( kesapasa ) ( PL V, No 13 ) and 

light diadems; a frequent characteristic of these head-dresses is a 

circle or oval displayed above the forehead, which are to be met 


i. BimSjiW«»BttaaPTi»i^*,XI, SO : "On* *<m»* ]»dl« buTlnj pot on a man's «Jtew 

netting, taken by *leep T ' ( description ot iba banquet bail ol the ps.Ln.co of MpkoI 

T.m ) iuertet woman *bnwn at Begrim ( PI, 9. Ha- I|™“ pantaloon*, but they appt^t nods* • 
wife shift l aptapadln* > *10* the train { 7 ) throsm o ter bet taft atm : Cf, ■ArairAvatF, by eivaramamarlt 
op. oit., Pi. VIII 30. dotted! ng to this author a pantaloon wm ths prerogative of Sadie* ^Sglt 
taittb ( varastci ) 

g. Tbit aame time t* tu*d lot Urn uphaletcrj of bode and chain, and alio for *iappio R D V 
certain dishes and oertain jewels laid In Uirtati. It it diffioult to gift an ewt Mtimatlon of tSia 
nrfQVi liLisuoi ibChWD mt Berlin > 


with both in Mathura and Amaravati ( PI. V, Nos, 12.14 ) K Mistresses 
and maids arc dressed and adorned in a very simillar fashion : dancers 
and musicians, in addition, sometimes wear a scarf which passes on 
their nape of the neck, and floats about their arms. The little girls 
wear the same dresses and jewellery as the women ; as for the boys, 
they are naked, their hair knotted in the shape of an egg on the 
forepart of their heads ( sikhanda, Pi V. No. 9), and are protected 
against evil influences by a necklace of tiger claws ( PI. V. No 16 ). 

Amongst all these variously garbed and bedecked creatures, which, 
one must picture in all the sumptuous medly of their dreses, amongst 
the jingling of their bracelets and girdles, the harmonics of the 
musical instruments, and swathed in the varied perfumes with which 
their bodies are anointed \ there live all the familiar animals who 
enjoy the same degree of intimacy as do cats and dogs of to day 
in a Western household. The geese in play nibble the trailing hair 
of the women { PI IV, Fig. b ), the ducks beg for tit-bits, the peacocks 
are fed a-high on there perch, the parrots alight unceremoniously 
on their mistresses’ arms ot laps. We notice, by the way. that the 
choice of these pets, also indicated in the texts, answers to the need 
of detecting snakes. Numerous other birds of doubtful identification, 
are also depicted in these feminine surroundings. This is easily ex¬ 
plained if we bear in mind the fact that every household is supplid 
with an aviary ( vifciiika ) set dose to the pratridges, pigeons (Mrcchakatika, 
IV, 28-30). Cats and small felines pursue them, lie in wait for them ox 
even devour them. 

Elephants, horses, buffaloes are stabled in the first court near the 
main entrance, and are used for conveyance and hunting (PI, VIII, 
No. 51, 52). The elephant is led with a goad (ankusa : PL IX, No 
78) and the horse with a whip (lasa ), 


1 + Vog*I, ”1# Sculpture da Mfciburii. irs Aiiitica" YoU 


Gp. cit.j Bh IX, £>. 

1. O. P- Majuindar, "T&fctetL CaStc ec, 7, 4. pp. £51 iij. 


XV, PL ZEC s.: SivaimmucDiiitU 
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Wild animals are hunted in various ways : the wild bear, the 
gazelle and the stag with a boar-spear or a lance ; the elephant and 
the agile feline with a bow and arrows ( PL IX. no, 82. 3 and 4 ) ‘ 
the bull is ensnared with a strong knotted rope. The huntsman often 
wears a sheathed knife in his belt ( PL IX, no. 77 ) and a shield for 
protection ( PL IX. no. 81), One must add to these animals a tapir (?), 
a wolf (?>, a monkey, an owl and also various fish which are used 
for decorations in the same manner as in Mathura. 1 * 3 

This animated throng of human and animal figures lives in the 
midst of another one composed of mythical and hybrid beings, quite as 
numerous and varied : various species of monster-like men. anguipeds 
with fin-like ears, Tfaksa, with or without wings, generally in the role 
of telamones, Gana bearing garlands, Kinnara and Kinnan half men and 
half birds. 'From the animal kingdom, monsters, such as Lcogryphs. 
winged felines and lions, polyeephahe snakes or Naga, heatldic Garuda- 
birds, Makars and Kala play a part in a great number of decorative 
compositions. Beings of an even more composite nature are also to be 
met with : a man with the horns of a ram and the body of a lion, 
prylles.—the subject of meticulous studies by J. Hackin,® etc These 
mythological people form a kind of background against which stand out 
the figure of ’real’ men and animals with all their characteristics 
and habits. 

These scenes, as we have said, are enacted in a simplified setting 
w here a tree may suggest an arbour, and a door a dwelling ( PL IV. fig. d ). 
Inspite of this simplification, the ivories of Begrlm supply us with 
priceless architectural information, for, in no stone relief nor mural 
paintings have we yet been able to admire such Torapa, 1 nor such portals 
crowned with the Indian arch, decorated in so fine a manner, nor so 
painstakingly reproduced. 


1, Vo**1, op, ctt., pl» U V, l, 

a, An$nonlogfc>l iMMicbM Bcgrtin, JO ■■< 

3 . TbU mid it qiubIIt ippllod to doori »ad portico* wropowd of « flsdnh** »r 0 hii«w©f Uw 

l np _xerik lypa ; ** will ifaitfen aosplr wilt llali eutem and rtfii ha tb»m bp tb* namtot 

''T«nfn", pn>J*f*Wy to«b«f fans* of dwtt. 
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The toranas vary from the simplest one-hnteled type to the more 
elaborate ones with 3 lintels, covered with a profusion of symbols 

< j| la torana, PI. IV d ; PL VIII, no. 44 ). They can best be compared 
with those elements which are to be found in Mathura. 1 A type of 
torana peculiar to Begrara displays architraves composed of the assembled 

bodies of four or five headed Nagas { PI. Id ), 

The Torana bears a relation to the door of the ordinary dwelling 
( grha-dvaratorana ), with its rounded leaves {kavata or kapata ), or its 
sunken threshold between two stambhas and its central catch ( indrakila ) 
against which its panels come to bear 3 . The latter, in Begram, are 
ornamented with special carved decorations; a kind of vertical Greek 
key-pattern, a horizontal “I'’ and circles; it is possible that these 
were metal inlays, handles and knockers*. The door are always shown 
a-jar, and one can sometimes make out through the opening, one or 
two elements which might well be the bars for securing the doors 

< paligha, Skt; parigha) mentioned in the Buddhacarita, v. 82 ( PJ. VII 
no. 44 ). 6 

I. Vogal, op. elt. pi. VS ■Di VI*. In t*ct t bt typts repredwsed it Aant4«ti •» either W 

OTOnniatod « more *1 iterate. The arolnUoii cl the toiarrn it iodiuUd by tipse pilnoipmT ebftraatoTl.Ho. j 
d) the Hnlola tit ‘ wcWsa 1 ' to eiufc otter. ( S) Tbs mbatta.te. of tb* Un toll, wfaleh, in tha early 
. JpM , ptcject from the .Umbte, ftte first replftfiefi by lode pendent m»ter. whieh tutor they era 

totally Hipp reised. {8} iha ffBiumSt of eaflli iliiDbltft aiiicd with h ocrTPftnted cujHiuer or same 
ftrcMLertuiml lament which U»r wUl broom* * min at™ A31 thU tfiecia a notebi* 

tram kraut 5ot> Sn tho silhouette ot the toratfa whleb, till tbctJr r enabled ft JifuatH ToriL It new 
bteomH mow and mOta fikla to tl*» pCfUflO { Koptu^bm^a ), JttqlMtitly found during the in trdi r val 
pixlofl lo Gnfe»i find &tUv*f In particular- The Bagmen type bent-* a clc«" mffemhUneO to that a\ 
UaOuxti, mn ]□ it* emiUeet detail ; g*eil the n one tod* (Vogel, pi. Vb) the archshaped bint 
btlwtfln the lowflr lSntel aud the itrabh* which ii alio woo idfllng tha biwb lo the nprlghUoI ctw S™ 

( A inn refill aad Sea raid fichDOS). It it nl» culitMidiDg at Nfi»ik p 3 ( FerglisfOn and Burge 

‘C*™ temple* of lodliV pi. XX ). 

J, Although to oor Irnowlodgc, nimlUt torsos nw found nowhere alter J- FFackin. hai t*t* 
rightly TflcaUad, fit regard* io tbaffii the stipa shown on t Am*tt*v*Ll relief, the dome of which ia 
ootered with th* bodiat of lettrtwiiwd afigaa* which form a tort of large net—el. E- L#tf and 0, Briihk. 
H, AtH Indeii Sanc^uiire fl * PL 30. 

3 h OL Cbonsaratwamy* Eastern Art, Vet. IE p. SIS and IS and Pi 211. In MathnrA odd finda 
peiitU ot the same shape. Cooimfaiwftmj, EiiLem Art, Yol- II U 4fi, 47, 46, 4? ; Vogel, op. cit. 
pi. XX h end o, XXIH C*—ef* deferspllcmi In Mahore ijisa, XXV $6 l find M^echfiketika. TV 

4l Fffaohsr *Two I4takfin on lirory" p t loc. elk, flUtM the prohahla pr»ep$« of i knocker in the 
Ufihfillin ioeno, FI. VII ■- 

B + Coomfirfiiwamj, Zuterti Ait. Vot* H. T- 3IT and N. 13. 
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The doors, topped with the Indian arch fulfill the same purpose 
as the torana, They can be divided into principal groups by comparing 
their component parts, according to whether their stambhas are fitted 
or not with capitals. When these are lacking, the stambhas reach 
under the porch ; they are assembled by means of more or less stylised 
hoops and connected to the porch by cylindrical cross-pieces { PI* Id; 
PL VO, no, 50); this aspect of the Indian arched door, should be 
compared to that of Lomasa Rai (a comparison which J. Hack in did 
not fail to make ) and to the Caitya of Karl!, 1 In the second case 
the capitals support the arch, and the spacing of the stambha is 
ensured by a straight lintel (PL VIL no. 49) or by hoops (PL I 
c ); in this type, the capitals widen out into volutes and into 
“crossed” animals which are often ridden by small fignres ( PL IV c ; 
PL VII, no 47) .■ these, as well as all the others in Begram, are 
comparable to those of Mathura 1 ' which on the other hand, recall the 
the pseudo-Corinthian capitals of Gandhata and the Parthian ones 
of Warka 5 . 

These two types of doors, those with undulated lintels and those 
with Indian arches, are generally flanked by balustrades (vedika), 
which play an important decorative part in the Begram ivory collection. 

To these architectural elements must be added the gopura, or 
cradle volted town-gates, supplied with a window (vatapana) fitted 
with lattice-work (jala ) and sometimes provided with a wall ( prakara ) 
behind which stand women armed with spears. 

Apart from a two columned ‘pancaram*—whose capital are of 
the type described hereabove—and the lower storey of ‘prasada’ with 
alternating doors and pillars, mention must be made of an 'antepurika 1 , 
that is to say the building where the gynaeceum of the royal palace 
was housed, consisting of an elongated cradle—arched building, similar 
to the gopura, coupled with a two-storey pavilion ( dvi-bhumika ), the 
flat roof 1 prastaia ) of which opens on to a verandha (alinda ). It 


1„ Oaomuainimfp ‘Hiitorj o! Indian and IndonEf Un Art/ FI. IX no* S3, 

3* 01, VogaL op. oil, pL XXb* LIV i, LIX m: Gcmh**, M Iodt FOriint ClMiiqi34 , l pi* ^ 
3. CgioIhz, ep. cit., pi. 2$ ( top tight* ) 
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has two doors topped with an^nd ^etch. ^ Vlt no. 45 ). 

facinS us), seen* 5 to .^JL-Ko), symbolising an asraraa (PL VII 
and «; Ut and a'subletr the ‘rarns'-hors; of the Cakravattin- complete 

- neighbouring trees, 

a whole £? £^2L£TS» 

are represented in the g cushions and foot-stools 

by the texts, consists solely of stools-„ desta , ab i, s (PL VIII. 

( H. _ld.; PL VIII. no. 3 ^ bhoja'na-phalaka or patpkandolika ) 
no* 55) and wicker _ There are various types of 

(PL IVdtPL VIII. » * «*»£ ^“u^ca. PL VIII. no. 

stools; wickerwork pou s f ^ as early as Bharut and as late 

54). eATto ** and sometimes 

aS h*ck l P^ IV d- PI. VUI. no. 57). These stools are sometimes 
a back ( P . ' kather bands sunk at regular intervals in the 

composed of cri . afCor dance with the descriptions of the 

frame;, which is quite in accordance ^ ^ sometimes also. 

texts ( Satapatha Bra mana, ■ ^ edges of which fall around the 

ftameTPl'vilL no"? ) The legs generally assume the form of a^vase 
ukcn from the architectural repertoire (PI. IV d 

k WU 'no 53) • others more in keeping with the technique of 
PI. VUI. no. )• spindle-turned and test on caster-sockets 

T\mr ' V %r they se^ to belong to a transition period. 
1 v ’ weH defiined at GandhSra and also depicted at Mathura 
' Wh ,‘ C r "ll Atfo the backs of those stools they are 
ler" £ fctoss-har joining the two uppet ends of 


1, FMete, todii*M ®***■ *** ^*' bMk£t4iTCM | l d [gait*»ndfewer*,ftflfct th» thapiw 

3. Thoie oi w - 4 ‘ Bfe P Thsan ol Mitbnttl ( *pr$1.mei» nl tbe CiitUh 

oitaa twi«*d »Bd const riettd bj » * • * J 1 _* Tie BnMhi»t Anliqnltle* of Nigilrjin*- 

Pr«tia«Bcy J ^ A ‘ B ’ T *‘ We ' M * P '* A 

s >- N ^ joai - 

*^oSSim *. OVFU ooto totly ot Bftdtol ( C*« i k 


* ' 
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the uprights 1 or, slightly concave and topped by two elements 
recalling the head of a Makara, a subject which is often met with 
at Amaravati and NSgarjunikonda 7 and which is the first stage 

towards the decorative type whose fame was to become so widespread 
by-and-by. 3 

The table-services are very simple. They could be compared, on 
account of their identical shapes (pi.. IVa), with the implements 
used for toilet and adornment, Drinking vessels assume the form 

of standless bowls (plnapfitra' and goblets, pi. IX, no. 65, 69). 

Liquids are kept in aiguieres or ew^rs or bhmgara (ph IX no. 66, 67, 68), 
the shapes of which ate closely related to the models found in 
BharhutMathura 4 , Ajanta and to a pottery found in Taxila. Water 
is contained in squat thick-necked jars (lota, kumbha, amrta-kalasa, 
pumaghata) which are still in use to this day and are endowed with 
a particularly sacred character. 7 The models found in Begram are 

closely related to those of Amaravati and Mathura, where one finds, 
as in Begram, a strip of cloth tied around the bulge 9 . 

1. It U tha Tijry samo kind of -chair that J and R. Hiclfb found In tho RjgCilm ftKovriMooi 
1933/&0* the oroai-bacs ot which aro SGnlptnred In the of Idogryph* riddeii by a woman, It is 

repTeacnted In a similar form at Uatlntn ( Vegd, op. ait. p|. XLVI a }* 

3. Laaglnnt, ep + dip PI. XIV a, XIX * XLV a* XLVI b. 

8. J, Atibojw* h La teooa at mu symbolism* dooa l’lndo anatmiM** ( to ho pubibhod 

4. Th* aba pa of that* flnpi If Idautioal with that of those which ara rapraimtcd fa A^cyl 
fCHt fulling 0*™ I (TazdnnE* Ajagtl, Vnl.LpL XXVII, XXXIX a ), Cm II (Yazd&nlrop, eEt, 
VoL IT* pL XT ), *fc™ ,K- da E, GedrEogton, "Hu* Culture of Media van? India m ilEnatralod by th& 

nwoncs 1 , "Indian Antfcjwy/ Aa^nit a ml September 1930/ 1 ) remark* that Hum gups, at 
Ajapta are f«mi In the Btcdumallan iceaca ; to him It would appear to ba of UodUerranopm or 
IbahIm origin. Mr, God ring ton reminds n* tbit import of win* in India la mentioned In ih* 
Roman t**L Thii la deftnitol? stated by lbe Tamil taxi and oonGrtned by the namtlaiu at 
'Vicapatnani : a number of aratEcc amphoras found them eontnined Internal tmvm of roaLa wbleh 
vas frequently mod la the preparation of Mediterranean win® t CL Whoelor, Ghoih And Krishna 
dan In Mwtmt India, 1 No. a ( Jtdy. 13is h p* IT. Yktayards ars iHU oamvAttd in tha district al Naiik. 

5. Raqhhfiier, "Early tad jap Sculpture 1 , I. pL ZO $top right }. 

6. Vogel op* OIL pt. IX a, 

Tp Ro, thii symbol^ m e+e., of. for instance, Caomacaiwamj-, TaVshni’. II pp P Cl 0 + 
# Hflbog?rln\ pp. 265 fit Coiaba^ L 1 Inda at V Orient otagslqna’, I f -p. 17* : Habrt, Mot opo tarn Lad and 
E«]y Indian art oomparlaona*, Utiacfas r OrlsaUliamo' publish** by IfniH GnimaCn *a mammy 
of da Raymond* LiaouEar, tr. t. pp* StH fl ; Coomarfiswamy and Kershaw, ArtSbtu A«Us a : eto, 

ft CootD.0ralWamf t 'Yikahas 1 , II, p! + Sft 1 ; and S3. £, 

9, Yoga!, Citilasao, P . 1^3 ; A* s. u A # 190U10 P L XXVHI { ref. gluea by J. ffackla* ) 
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Apart from the weapons, the uses of which have been described 
hereabove. the house contained musical instruments, The male 
musicians, shown on two ivory bands, are a kind of d y 

use flat cymbals, a drum, probably circular m shape, held by a 
bauldric and beaten with a stick', another domeshaped drum secure 
by means of a strap over right shoulder, and played with the two 
naked hands, and lastly, a horn, with an upward curved belL 

The female orchestras generally accompany a^ dancer, and are 
composed of cymbals (?), a drum, an arched harp (vipa), a transverse 
flute, and perhaps also the clapping of hands. In this case the drum 
might have the shape of an hour-glass ; in others, it is pot-bellied, 

and tightening things seem to bs laced 'V*' wise. 

The briefness of this study has not allowed us to exhaust the 
information provided by the Begram ivories. We hope, nevertheless, 
to have given a sufficiently exact idea of the accessories which went 
to make the setting of the familar scenes which the ivories of old 
have reproduced with such obliging skill. The admirable work of 
Joseph and Ria Hackin will find an echo in all those who love Indian 
art. for it reveals a perfection of technique unknown to the Indianists 
of old which rivals the most beautiful of Indian reliefs. 

Tram. Charles Gratry 


U tb iiUh tjpa ol flrrrm found u ewly a* the Bharat period the el whith 

TEsrnhi Uom tins flnl to the 4th ceatttry approximately \ they aft found more t pet telly In Mithnr** 
cl- OJt. DahoLe* ‘'Lei imtrumen Is da mnsiqu* da I’lndt mwknnt l M pp- *1 Bp 


An illustrated article on “An Early Pa la Ivory”, by Sherman E. Lee, 
and three plates No. X, XI and XII, had to be left out for unavoidable 
reasons. This is very much regretted. The article and the illustrations 
will be included in Vo!. XVII ol JISOA which is expected to be released 
from press by March, 1952 at the latest, 
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SURYA 

Adityas and the Navagrahas 


by J. N, BAN ERIE A 


The worship of the sun as a prominent deity was prevalent among 
almost all the ancient nations of the world, for the celestial 
luminary appealed greatly to their religious instincts. He was 
held by the Indians of the Vedie age in the highest esteem 
along with other nature gods. Sacrifices were offered to the sun- 
god in his various aspects under such names as, Surya, Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat, Mitra and Visnu, each personifying to a greater or It&ser 
extent the different attributes of the sun. Surya, 'the most concrete 
of the solar deities was directly connected with the visible luminous 

orb\ and various qualities and functions were attributed to him: Savitr, 

'the stimulator of everything' (‘sarvasya prasavita’, Nirukta, 10, 31 ) 
denoted his abstract qualities. The conception underlying Pusan 
appears to have centred round ‘the beneficent power of the sun 
manifested chiefly as a pastoral deity*. Bhaga. according to Yaska, 
is the presiding deity of the forenoon, though its association with the 
sun is not very cleat; he is ‘regularly conceived in the Vedic hymns 
as a distributor of wealth’, usually the gift of Indra and Agni. Vivasvat 
seems to have originally represented the rising sun, but hke the 
Avestan Vivanhvant, the first mortal that prepared Haoma (Vedic 
Soma), he is usually regarded as the first sacrifices the ancestor o 
the human race. Mitra, whose connection with Surya is a little 
obscure in the 'Rgveda' where he is mainly celebrated along with 
Varuna, is an Indo-Iranian god; his later Iranian aspect influenced to 
a great extent the sun-worship in northern India. Aryaman. another 
less defined aspect of Surya, is an Indo-Iranian deity ; but he is so 
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devoid of individual traits, tbat the 'Naighantuka* does not include 
him in its list of the gods. The most interesting of the different 
solar deities is Visnu. Originally a particular aspect of the sun, 
chiefly extolled in connection with his march across the firmament 
in three great strides, he became one of the principal constituents 
of the composite cult picture of the Bhagavata or the Vaisnava creed. 
Most of the above deites along with a few others like Amsa, Dafcsa, 
Martanda, etc. came to constitute, in different groupings and in various 
contexts, the class of gods called Adityas. The number of the latter 
was indefinite in the early Vedic texts, but it was later raised to 
twelve. The ‘Satapatha Brahmana* once refers to the Adityas ‘as 
having become eight by the addition of Martanda, while in two others 
(VI. 1,2,8; XL 6,3.8,) they are said to be twelve in number* but they 
are identified in this context with the twelve months. The epics, 
Puranas, and other later texts stick to the number, but usually name 
them as. Dhatr. Mitra, Aryaman, Rudra, Varuna, Sutya, Bhaga, Vivasvan. 
Pusan, Savitr, Tvastrand Visnu. A late monographic text describes their 
images as the different varieties of Sutya, 'the expresser of the world. 1 
These were usually known as the Dvadasadityas ; we do not fail to 
recognise in them the names of many of the solar deities of the 
Vedic period. Two of the Adityas, Dhatr and Rudra, were the Vedic 
prototypes of the Puranic Brahma and Siva, the first and last members 
of the orthodox Brahmanical triad—Brahma. Visnu and liva. The 
worship of the Adityas along with that of the nine so-called planets 
or Navagrahas came to hold a very important and unique place in 
the Brahraamcal rituals. The Navagrahas are Ravi Soma, Mahgala, 
Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani, Rahu and Ketu; barring the first two 
and the last two, the rest are planets all right, Their place in the 
ritualism of the different sects, especially Brahmanical, was unique ; 
the Navagrahas were worshipped by all in times of danger according 
to the ‘grabayaga* or ‘svastvayana vidhi\ for the troubles were 
regarded as the outcome of the anger of these gods. 

Hymns in the Rjveda’, that were composed in honour of Surya 
and some of hss various aspects mentioned above, contain many 
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traits which became the source of many of his characteristic features 
in the epic and Putanic periods. In some Vedic hymns. Surya is 
conceived as a celestial bird called Garutman with beautiful wings 
(‘divya suparno Garutman') ; from this concept originated the later 
mythology about Garuda, In one verse (*R, V.’ t VII. 77.3.) the sun 
is described as a white and brilliant steed brought by Usas ; but he 
is more often described in the hymns as moving on a car ‘which is 
sometimes said to be drawn by one and sometimes by several, ox by 
seven fleet and ruddy horses or mares’ (*R.V.’ t I. 115,3-4; VII. 60, 3 ; 
VII. 63,2 etc.)- Some of the epithets or synonyms of Surya in the 
classical Sanskrit literature contain evident allusion to this Vedic 
imagery, 1 The elaborate story about Surya’s marrying Samjna, the 
daughter of Visvakarma. her flight from him for his unbearable 
effulgence, and Visvakarma’s attempt at reducing this unendurable 
‘tejas’ (effulgence) of Surya had its basis in the Vedic mythology 
about the marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the sun-gcd. s It will be shown afterwards how this story was used 
in explaining away some peculiar features of the north-Indian variety 
of Surya images. 

The sun-god and his various aspects were worshipped throughout 
the ages of the Brahma nas, (Jpanisads and Sutras. The sage Kausltaki 
is said to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday and in 
the evening for the expiation of his sins 1 ; this is the same as the 
'trisandhya 1 (the morning, midday and twilight adorations) of a Brahmin 
believer everyday. The 'Gayatri Mantra’, also known as ‘Savitri’ uttered 
in this daily rite is derived from a Rgvedic verse in which Savitr 
is prayed to inspire the thoughts of those who contemplate on the 
excellent brilliance of the god.* Surya or Aditya is identified with 
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Brahman, the highest god in the Upanisads (asavadityo Brahma’). 
The Grhya-siirras frequently testify to the great veneration in which 
he was held. The two epics ate replete with allusions to Surya and 
various myths connected with him, and he is sometimes described as 
‘Devesvara’ (lord of gods ; ‘Mahabharata\ II. 50,16—‘bkasi divi devesvaro 
yatha’). Many other Sanskrit works of a general character belonging 
to the Gupta and early Gupta periods contain similar references. 
R, G Bhandarkar remarked on the basis of the above data, that ‘it 
can not but be expected that a school should come into existence for 
the exclusive worship of the sun*. 1 This school or sect was that of 
the Sauras, a brief account of which is given in the ‘^itnkaradigvijaya’ 
of Anandaghi, The Sauras believed that the sun. the principal object 
of their worship, was the supreme soul, the creator of the universe; 
they referred to the farutis as well as the Smrtis in support of 
their belief. The ‘Rgveda' verse (I 115, I) says that the sun is the 
soul of movable and im movable things (‘Sutya atma jagatastasthusaica 1 ). 
Anandagiri describes six classes of Sauras all of whom bore 'natnam* 
(caste mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the ‘Surya giyatrP of eight syllables* The difference 
between these sub-sects lay in the mode of their concepts about 
their principal deity and their ritualistic methods. It is probable that the 
systematic evolution of this sect both in the north and the south of 
India took place in the early post Christian period in different lines. 
The norch-Indtan sun-cult undoubtedly absorbed a large amount of 
foreign element in it which does not seem to have influenced its 
south-Indian form to any appreciable extent. Literary as well as 
archaeological data dearly prove that it was the sun cult prevalent 
among the ancient Iranians, which was mainly instrumental in 
remodelling the worship of Surya in northern India. Several inscri¬ 
ptions of the Gupta period contain references to the images and shrines 
of Surya; some of the extant Surya images of the pre-Gupta and 
Gupta periods found in Mathura and other parts of northern India 
unmistakably show prominent Iranian features. The north-Indian 
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sun-cult of the Gupta age and afterwards was thus of a composite 
character, and there is little doubt that many kings and potentates 
who styled themselves in their inscriptions as 'Paramadity abhaktas* (great 
devotees of the sun’) were the followers of this re-orientated creed. 

The growth and development of the cult of Sutya necessitated 
the making of hi$ images in various materials. But it is presumable 
that long before the inception of any cult, the god and his manifold aspects 
were being represented by means of various symbols from the Vedic times 
onward*. These symbols were necessary for the proper performances of 
the ancient Vedic rites. Sun was represented by a wheel in the religious 
ceremonies of the time * a wheel very effectively symbolised the apparent 
movement of the god. Sometimes, the imagery was less clear: thus a round 
golden plate or a fire-brand stood for the sun. The datapaths Brahmana 1 
expressly tells us that *in piling the fire altar, a disc of gold should 
be placed on it to represent the sun’ (Vil. 4,1,10). 1 Among the 
extant antiquarian remains of the Vedic and early post-Vedic periods, 
one can recognise the symbolical forms of the deity. The punch- 
marked coins, the origin of which has been traced by Cunningham 
prior to 1000 B.C, (‘Coins of Ancient India’, p. 43), bear on their face 
various peculiar matks which can be explained as so many symbols 
of the great celestial luminary. A spoked wheel and its different 

forms are commonly found on these coins. The wheel with its 

variants is found also on the indigenous coins of Tax.la, on those 

of the Audumbaras, and on many other such coins. Sun is 
also represented as a ‘rayed disc* on these coins as well as on the 
coins of the local rulers of northern India. Cunningham assumed 
that some of the spoked wheel symbols stood for ‘Dharma cakra*; 
but they can equally well be taken to symbolise the sun god. Spooner’s 
latest view about these symbols was that they were solar in character, 
though he would take them to be of Zoroastrian affiliation* On 
some coins, the rayed disc of the sun is placed on an altar and 

surrounded by a railing, thus dearly indicating that the figure enclosed 
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within the railing was an object of worship inside some sort of a 
shrine. Cunningham always describes this figure as ‘rayed circle of 
sun on Buddhist basement railing’ \ but there is no reason for 
describing the basement railing as Buddhist, and it may be more correctly 
described as a Brahmanical one, M. Foucher discerned *in the infantile 
simplicity* of these and other emblems on the early indigenous coins 
of India, ‘the style of the most ancient manifestations of the religious 
art of the Buddhists'. 1 But all these symbols ate certainly not 
ascribable to Buddhism. Originally they must have been emblems 
representing the sun, but later they were utilised by the Buddhists 
and other sectaries for their own purposes. On some very early 
types of punch-marked coins, small elongated hexagonal bars of silver, 
appear several marks which look like crude representations of a lotus. 
On other ancient coins too, some symbols ate found, which seem 
to be the valiant forms of a lotus flower." Lotus is intimately associated 
with the sun from the earliest times; it is mentioned in the oldest 
literature of the lndo-Aryans. The part played by the flower in 
the myth and rituals of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism js 
important, this importance being solely due to its solar association* 
The association of lotus with the sun was due to the fact that the 
opening and closing of the flower timed with the rising and setting 
of the sun. The Puranas emphasise the connection, and enjoin the 
execution in art of a twelve-petailed lotus, on different petals of 
which figures of the different aspects of the sun-god are to be 
placed with the god Bhaskara on the central pericarp (‘karnika’). 
Hemadri quotes from the various Puranas like the ‘Bhagavata’, 
‘Sbanda’ and ‘Matsya* the respective passages dealing with ‘Divakara 
Vratam’, ‘Asaditya Vratam' and ‘Suryanakta Vratam ,’; he also quotes 
the passage about ‘Surya Vrata’ from ‘Saura D harm a*: ‘Upallpya 
sucau defce Suryam tatra samarcayet. Samlikhet tatra padmantu dvada- 
saraip sakarnikani.- The lotus flower symbolising the sun as also 
the idea of superhuman and divine birth connected with the sun 
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from very remote times came to hold such a unique position in 
Indian art of all ages and all creeds, that the later monographic 
texts sometimes supply us with details about the correct mode of 
its representation in art, 1 Thus, in Indian art the sun-god was 
represented by various symbols, such as spoked wheel, rayed disc, 
lotus flower in various shapes, etc. When he came to be represented 
an t h ropomorphically, the wheel and lotus were not left out; the 
wheel became one of the principal emblems of Visnu, an Aditya, and 
lotus flowers were placed in both the hands of the images of Surya. 
Moreover, the wheel and the lotus figure as so many solar emblems 
independently on numerous coins* seals, clay tablets and copper-plate 
inscriptions of the Gupta period and afterwards- 3 

Surya is not depicted in human form in early Indian art till 
a comparatively late period- The earliest of the extant monuments ofilndia 
generally belong to the age of ASoka. Most of the monuments of 
the Maurya and Suhga periods are connected with Buddhism; but 
figures of Brahmankal deities who are given a subordinate position 
can be occasionally recognised on these old architectural remains. The 
sun-god figures rarely in these bas-reliefs. One of the earliest figures 
of Surya is found in high relief on an upright of the old stone 
railing f'pracma sila-prakara 1 ) at Bodh Gaya. The god is seen riding 
on a four-horsed one-wheel ('ekacakra') chariot, with the reins in 
his hand, attended on either side by a female figure shooting arrows, 
personifying the dawn driving away darkness ; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male bust on each side of the relief 
with one of its hands raised in supplication. There is a big elliptical 
disc behind the central figure in the chariot, which probably repre¬ 
sents the halo or nimbus of the god ; over it appears a spread umbrella 
(‘cbatra 4 ) which emphasises the Buddhist idea of divinity.* Cunningham 
suggested that ‘the four horses and the general execution resemble 
to a great extent the Greek representation of Helios, the sun-god 1 , 
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but he emphasised the Indian character of the chariot^SR’, Vol. 
in, p, 97), The resemblance to the Greek representation of Helios is, 
however, superficial; a comparison in this connection between the 
above-named Bodh-Gaya relief and the Helios driving a Quadriga 
appearing as the reverse device of the dated coin of the Bactro 
Greek ruler Plato can be profitably suggested, The representation of 
the divinity in the Bodh Gaya relief, however, is purely Indian in 
character, The Rgvedic description of Sflrya, which is apparently 
the background of the human representation of this deity in Indian 
art, pointedly refers to the fact of his riding a chariot drawn by 
one (Etasa), three, four or seven horses. The arrow-shooting female 
figures are known in the iconographic tests as Usa and Pratyusa. 
On the left side of the Buddhist cave at Bhaja, there is an elaborate 
relief which probably represents Surya and his retinue, A royal 
person, in the company of two women, one holding a ‘ehatra* and 
the other a 'chaurie', rides on a chariot drawn by four horses. He is 
escorted by figures on horseback, both male and female, one of which 
is provided with some kind of stirrups (this appears to be the earliest 
recorded use of stirrups in the world). Beneath the wheel of the 
chariot are grossly proportioned nude demons seeming to float down¬ 
wards in the air. This relief was originally identified by Burgess as 
depicting Surya driving through the sky in the company of his consorts 
and other attendants and destroying the evil powers of darkness. 1 
E. H. Johnston, on the other hand, suggests that the scene illustrates 
the story of the war between &akra and the Asuras as told in the 
‘Samyuttanikaya 1 , (J.I,S.O,A\ VII, 1939, 1-7, pis, i & ii). But if we 
compare the above relief with the one engraved on a partially preserved 
shaft of a column {‘dhvflja*) which was found at Lala Bhagat, in the 
Debrapur tehsil, Cawnpur, U.P,, we can endorse the previous view. 
The red sandstone octagonal pillar, 6" 3" in height, has on one of 
its sides elaborate carvings in low relief, one of which has many 
features common to the Bodh Gaya and Bhaji sculptures just discussed. 
It shows a royal figure Tiding on an one-wheeled chariot drawn by 
four horses arranged in the manner of the Surya relief at Bodh Gaya ; 
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an umbrella is held aloft on one side of his head by the female 
attendant on his left, the one to his right probably holds a chaurie ; the 
hind legs of the horses yoked to the car rest on a grinning head (probably 
Rahu typifying here the evil enemy of the sun); just below it are three 
well-dressed female figures standing at ease over a group of thirteen 
uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of the malformed demons of darkness 
in Bhaja. 1 There seems to be such a family likeness between the bhaja 
and Lala Bhagat reliefs on the one hand and the Bodh Gaya Surya on the 
other, that th^re can be little doubt that the first two depict the sun god 
in their own way, Prayag Dayal who first brought the Lala Bhagat 
column to the notice of scholars asked whether the misshapen dwarfs 
on it might represent the Balakbiiyas “who according to the 'Srimad 
Bhagavatu' are of infinitely short stature and offer praises in honour 
of the sun god”. But on its analogy to the Bhaja relief they can far 
better be identified as demons of darkness, A dancing peacock with 
its plums spread out, an elephant disporting among lotuses, which are 
carved below them might typify the joy and pleasure pervading the 
animal world at the ad.ent of dawn. In the lowest part of the column 
stands Gaja-Laksmi ( goddess of fortune bathed by two elephants ) with 
a coekctested pilaster on her right side $ the association of the goddess 
Sri with a cock is interesting, for the bird is usually an emblem of 
Skanda or Kumars, Cock is also intimately connected with dawn, and 
thus its appearance on a relief where the figure of Surya is carved is 
appropriate. A fragmentary inscription on a part of the pillar reads 
‘Kumlra vara..,.’ in Brahmi characters of the 2nd century A. D., and it 
is presumable that the pillar was a ‘dhvaja’ ( votive column ) in front 
of the Brafimanical war-god Skanda-ICumira. 1 The figure of Surya 
with its other adjuncts on the votive column of Karttikeya is not difficult 
to understand ; though the composite god Skanda-Karttikeya is chiefly 
associated with Siva from the mythological point of view, he has many 
clear solar features in his composition. 
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The Bhaja and Bodh Gaya reliefs of Surya are dated in the 
first century B.C., while the Lala Bhagat carving dates in the 2nd 

century AH Another very early figure of the god depicting him in 

the old usual way occurs on the torus frieze of the small cave, 
Anantagumpha, among the Khandagiri group of caves near BhuvaneSvar 
in Orissa. The inner section of the cave is divided into four 

compartments by four 'toranas\ the first two being broken. It will 
be interesting to describe at some length the carvings on the third 
and fourth toruses for comparison with the Lala Bhagat reliefs. 

The third has a frieze of alternate beasts and men, its entabalature 

also containing in the centre a figure of Gaja-LaksmL The next 

contains a similar frieze of men and animals; on the right corner 
of the part of the entabalature is a demon in the flying pcse with 

two objects in his hands fa vase and a banner); just above his head 

there is a crescent moon and stars. In the centre tbe sun god is 
shown riding on a wheeled chariot drawn by four horses •, the god 
is attended by a female figure on either side holding a chaurie and an 
umbrella ; Surya holds a lotus in his right hand, the left securing 
the reins. The left part of the relief is broken ; it must have contained 
another pot-bellied demon similar to the one in the right. On the 
top left corner of the broken "torana’ near the one just described is an 
elephant with a bunch of lotus in its trunk turning towards a hybrid 
figure (an elephant-headed human figure ?) seated in an awkward pose. 
In comparing the Anantagumpha carvings with the Lala Bhagar ones, 
we find some common features. The god with his attendants bearing 
a ^chaurie* and the demons flying through the sky are common to 
both (the Bhaja relief also contains these elements); the former also 
shows the goddess Sri and the disporting elephant, necessarily arranged 
differently from the Lala Bhagat mode. Most of the Khandagiri caves 
are associated with Jaina creed, Anantagumpha being one of the 
earliest in point of date (c. 1st century A. D„ if not a little earlier). 
These early reliefs of Surya hailing from different parts of India, west, 
north and east, seem to prove that the monographic motif of Surya 
with its adjuncts was more or less similar everywhere, and was 
utilised by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif was shortly 
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to be remodelled in northern and western India due to certain 
adventitious elements that were introduced into the Indian sun-cult. By 
drat time, the cult had taken a novel form—it was no mere adjunct 
to other creeds of greater importance, and the principal cult-icon was 
modelled partially on a foreign form though indigenous elements in it 
were also prominent 

In tracing the evolution of the new and orientated cult-icon, 
it will be necessary to refer to a few art motifs, some going back 
to the pre-Christian period, hut most belonging to the first two or 
three centuries of the Christian era ; they belong to the intermediate 
stages in this process of evolution. A few among them do not 
represent the sun. god, but from the point of view of their types, 
they have some features in common with the developed sun images 
of northern India. One of the uprights in, the partly preserved 
railing of the ‘stupa’ of Bharut, now in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, 
contains a human figure in high relief, whose dress and other features 
are very peculiar. Cunningham who took it to be a representation of 
a soldier in the service of the Mauryan kings, says “the bate-headed 
neatly life-size figure has short curly hair bound with a broad band ot 
ribbon fastened at tbe back of the head in a bow, with its long ends 
streaming in the end ; it is dad in a long tunic with ample sleeves 
reaching nearly to the mid thigh, tied in two places by cords at the 
throat and across the belly : the loins and thighs are covered with 
a ‘dhoti’ reaching below the knees, with the ends hanging down to the 
ground in front in a series of extremely stiff and formal folds ; the 
legs are inside long boots with encircling tassels at the top; 
it holds in the right hand placed on the breast a bunch of grapes 
with a leaf attached to it and its left hand clasps in the middle 
a huge broad sword sheathed in a scabbard suspended from the 
left shoulder by a long flat belt ; the face of the scabbard is 
ornamented with the Buddhist symbol of ‘triratna* " 1 . R, P. 
Chanda on account of the boots was inclined to identify the figure as 
the ‘asura* Vipracitti who is described in the 'Samyutta Nikaya* as 
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wearing boots (‘upahana, ganahgan a-upahana*) and moving about 
armed with a dagger ('khagga‘). But Barua rightly says that “these by 
themselves are not sufficient to justify the identification”. He himself 
would identify it as the figure of the Iranian sun god. Referring to the 
inscription engraved on the top of the pillar, ‘bhadamta mahilasa thabho 
dfinam’ (*the gift of the monk Mahila’), he took ‘mahila’ to be a variant 
of ’Mihila’ or ‘Mihira', one of the names of the sun god, and suggested 
that “the figure itself has the most intimate connexion with the name 
or epithet of the donor of the pillar gift" ; he thought that the bunch 
of grapes and the northern dress ( ‘udicyavesa* ) of the figure definitely 
supported his identification 1 . The type undoubtedly stands for a foreign 
personality, as tbe peculiar dress and the vine leaf and fruit testify; 
all these also connect it with the extreme north-western border land 
of India. In the above different attempts at its identification, no 
importance was given by any scholar to ‘the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow, with its long ends streaming 
in the end*; it appears to be nothing but the Indian adaptation of the 
‘diadema* which is the unmistakable sign of Greek royalty. The 
Bharut artist probably intended to reproduce in his own way some 
Indo-Greek king of the extreme north and north-west, one of whom at 
least ( Menander ) was a Buddhist convert. The form was undoubtedly 
an idealised one, reminding us of one of the two figures riding on 
horned lions carved on the third architrave of the east gateway of the 
Great Stupa of Sanchi, The Sanchi figure, shown only up to waist, 
is similarly dressed, holds the reins in the right and the bunch of grapes 
with a vine leaf in the left, and its head is encircled by a similar diadema, 
Gtunwedel remarks about it, “although the framework of the figure is 
in the Perso-Indian style, at any rate this and the corresponding eques¬ 
trian figures represent foreign nations, regarded as living far away in 
the North-west” 1 . Reference may be made in this connection to two 
other such foreign types in one of the Udayagiri caves near Bhuvaneivara, 
Orissa. On the left wing of the upper floor of the Rani-Nur cave are 
two figures, the left one of which is stout and pot-bellied with a sword 

1. B. M- Barn*, Et, II, pp.SS, 70, Sk. HI, p. SB. 

2+ <kunwed&3 r ‘Buddhist Art\ p H l£, fig. 10, 
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hanging down from the belt; its right hand is placed on the breast and 
the left hangs down by the side ; its head seems to be diademed, the 
ends of which swing behind. The figure on the right is heavily draped 
and booted, its right hand rests on hip ( ‘katihasta’) and its left with 
some indistinct object in it is placed on his breast; a sword hangs down 
from the waist and a heavy cloak covers its body up to the knees; 
the locks of hair are well-arranged and its ears seem to be adorned with 
ornaments. None of these figures of a very early date found among 
the different architectural remains of Central and Eastern India represents 
Suiya, neither do all of them stand for Indo-Greek kings; but they 
are without doubt the representations of alien nationals some of whom 
were pre-eminently responsible for reshaping the Sun-cult of ancient 
India. 

The initial stages in the cult re-orientation can be ascertained with 
the help of some sculptures of the first two or three centuries of the 
Christian era. that hail from Gandhara and Mathura, A small figure 
of Surya in black slate from one of the Gandhara sites shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; it being in an 
indifferent state of preservation, the objects in its hands and its other 
features are not clear. But in conformity to the earlier indigenous 
tradition the solar chariot is drawn by four horses, and the arrow- 
shooting figures are present. The deity is dad in heavy tunic and is 
wearing boots ; one or two bearded Atlantes cower beneath the chariot- 
wheel, this feature being reminiscent of the demons of darkness referred 
to above. The Gandhara artists seem to have been well conversant with 
the indigenous iconic motifs, but they undoubtedly remodelled them 
according to their own convention and according to the needs of the 
transformed cult. The sculptors of Mathura were fashioning near about 
the same time numbers of images of a peculiar character, some of which 
can undoubtedly be identified as those of the sun god. The Mathura 
Museum contains several red sandstone sculptures of the Saka-Kusana 
period which, though differing from one another in some details, form 
a class by themselves. They are seated figures, some shown riding in 
a chariot drawn by four horses, while in the case of others the chariot 
with the horses is either completely absent, or faint traces of it and 
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two of the horses are discernible. They are usually dressed in the 
northern fashion ('udicyavesa') and hold in their two hands either a 
lotus and a sword, or a mace and a sword, or other indistinct objects. 
These images are described by modern scholars as so many images of 
Surya or statues of some Kusana kings according to the nature of their 
attributes. It has already been suggested by me in my chapter on 
Visnu (III) that a few of these sculptures may stand for Samba, one 
of the five Vrsnivtras. Others may represent secular chiefs of foreign 
nationality, especially those that do not show the chariot, and the 
horses, or the lotus flower in the hand; this is the character of the 
Mathura Museum exhibit which shows a royal personage dressed in 
tunic and boots with a mace and a shaft or a sword in its two hands 
seated on a throne flanked by lions and marked in front by a fire altar 
( Coomaraswamv, ‘HUA*. p. 68, fig. 64 ). But there is no doubt that many 
of these reliefs depict the Sun god in which the Iranian features are 
predominant. One cf the earliest such figures recovered from the 
Saptasamudri well three-fourth of a mile south of Mathura (exhibit 
no. D. 46 in the local museum) shows the god sitting on his haunches 
inside a one-wheel car drawn by four horses, holding indistinct 
objects in his two hands (probably a lotus in the right and a short 
sword in the left); be is dressed in heavy tunic, and though the legs 
are not visible there are traces of top-boots. The solar character is 
further emphasised by the sun-disc or nimbus behind him and the short 
wings attached to the shoulders. He has long locks and he wears a 
a torque round his neck, Vogel says about it, “It is deserving of 
note that his shoulders are provided with small wings, as we find in 
Garuda figures” ( 4 M.M. Catalogue’, p. 105 ; Coomaraswatny, ‘op. dt.’ p. 68, 
fig. 103). Wings which distinctly emphasise the Rgvedic bird concept 
about the sun, are seldom found attached to the figures of Surya 
proper, and we know of no other similar sculpture in which they 
are present. The above relief thus clearly emphasises how at such 
an early date, the indigenous and foreign elements are blended together 
in the evolution of the cult-icon. Exhibit no. 894 in the same 
Museum hailing from Palikhera and belonging to the first century 
A-D. shows the Sun god holding a dagger and wearing boots, long 
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coat and trousersj but without any wings. Such motifs persisted up 
to the early Gupta period in the Mathura region as is shown 
by the Surya figure in the Mathura Museum (it is without any number); 
it has a flaming halo, holds a staff or sword by its top in its left 
hand and a lotus bud with stalk in its right. The much damaged 
torso and head of an image of probably the sun god in the collection 
of the same Museum ( D. L ) need be discussed in this connection. 
Vogel described the image in this way, "Torso and head (ht. T 6£') 
of an image of Surya (7), the sun god. Remnants of circular halo. 
Face considerably injured. He wears a helmet, fastened under the chin 
by means of a strap. Long curly locks falling down on both shoulders. 
Thin moustache ( t )• He is dad in a cuirass over which appears a very 
elaborate necklace. A scarf thrown over both the shoulders is 
fastened in a trot on the left breast. A double-cord girdle is tied round 
the loins and fastened in front’ ( ‘op. cit.\ p. 94 ). Agrawala observes 
about the same image, “Another example which reflects the intercourse 
with the Paraslkas ( Persians ) is an important bust which wears frizzled 
bushy hair, a bearded chin, knotted scarf and cuirass. The bearded 
head reminds us of the description of the Persians given by Kalidasa in 
his ‘Ragbuvarnia' ( IV. c3 ) where the bearded heads of the Persians are 
compared to the bee-hives covered with black laces. Another marked 
Sassanian feature on this image is the ‘sun and moon 1 symbol on the ‘kulak’ 
£ 2 jp/" The other example also referred to by Agrawala in this connection 
is the exhibit no. 513. representing a unique figure of Pingala. 
cne of the two principal attendants of Surya, "holding a pen in 
right hand and an inkpot in the left and clad in ‘kulah T cap and 

Iranian coat". 1 

The extant Surya images of the early Gupta period are not very 
many in number ; they, however, seldom fail to show most of the alien 
features already mentioned. But the gradual idealisation of these ttaits 
and preponderance of Indian elements had already begun from the late 
Gupta period. A description of a few of the early and late Gupta and early 
and late mediaeval images of the god bailing from northern and eastern 

L V* 6. /srjuiiU, *H»fcLdb»lc o! ill* SculplMi in ti* Cnrean Ucutuai ol AiabafQfggj, 
Jfotlrt 1 , Fp 
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India will show that the earlier the sculpture, the more prominent 
and less idealised are the foreign traits, the Indian elements being 
comparatively few- The Niyamatpur and Kumarpur { Rajshahi, Bengal ), 
as well as Bhuman* ( Nagod State. Central India). reliefs bear a 
remarkable affinity to the Kushan Surya figures of Mathura as regard* 
their dress and general characteristics ; they ate, however, all shown 
standing and the chariot is absent. The Niyamatpnr sculpture is 
made out of coarse grained sandstone; the god stands on a low 
pedestal between two dwarf attendants (Dandi and Pingala) wearing 
aflat cap with a lotus halo, and a long coat gathered to the waist 
by a belt; he holds a pair of lotus blossoms. The attendants seem 
to wear ‘kulah’ caps, and are dressed like the principal figure; the 
right one holds a disproportionately long staff in his right hand, while 
the left, a pen and an inkpot ( a little indistinct in the relief >.* The 
Bhumara Surya carved inside a 'caitya-window panel (many such 
panels with different Brahmanica! divinities have been found there, 
they must have served as architectural decoration of the main temple 
of Siva at Bhumara ) has been described by R. D. Banetjee thus : ‘The 
god is standing and has two hands. There is a plain halo behind his 
head and he wears a tall cylindrical head-dress. In bis left band he holds 
a lotus, while bis right hand is damaged (it must also have held a 
lotus}. The god wears long boots of soft leather and long coat, tied 
at the waist with a sash. He is attended by two men who wear 
peculiarly long Scythian coats tied with a belt, and long boots. They 
also wear tall pointed conical caps like the Scythians. The figure on 
the right holds a lance or spear in his right hand while that on the 
left holds a lotus. The horses of the sun god, either seven or four 
in number, are absent.’ 4 The late Gupta and early mediaeval Surya 
images of northern India differ from the above in this respect that 
they are far more elaborate in their presentation than the above. 
In the icons of the mediaeval times, a definite tendency to the 
grouping and arrangement of the attendants of the god is discernible. 

1, B. K, Stnimtl, p SsiJy Scalp-tan ci Bengal/ p< pi. I. Tie bocli on ibe kgi ot lie tbft* 
figaiei fere nni dlitlaot, 
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The essential features of the common variety of North Indian Sun 
icons are the following: the seven-horsed and one-wheeled chariot 
of Surya with Aruna as the driver; the sun-god with his 
legs covered, wearing bodice and jewels, with his two hands 
carrying two full-blown lotuses (or rarely two bunches of lotuses), 
his bead adorned with kirlta-makuta’ ( this sort of Indian crown is already 
found on the head of Bhumara Surya h his two male attendants, one on 
each side, holding pen and ink-pot and sword, two female figures on either 
side in the 'Illdha’ and ‘pratyalidha’ poses shooting arrows, and two. three 
or four more female attendants ( usually described as bis consorts. Rajni, 
Savama, Chaya and Niksubha ) ; in some mediaeval sun-reliefs of eastern 
India, as will be shown afterwards, Mahasveta or Prthvi is shown in front 
of the main figure just above Aruna. The figure of sun, and sometimes 
the figures of the male and rarely even of the female companions too. have 
their feet encased in some sort of leggings. Occasionally the legs of Surya 
and his principal attendants are left uncarved and shown as inserted in the 
pedestal or what stands for the chariot.' Another feature of this sun 
image is the peculiar girdle or waist zone already alluded to. This is 
described in the monographic tests as ‘avyanga’ and has been rightly 
identified by scholars with the Avestan 'aiwiyaonghana’, the sacred 
woollen thread girdle, which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist. The boots, the dose-fitting bodice-like garment and the waist-zone 
are the most prominent features of this type of Surya image, and their 
bearing on its evolution will have to be duly considered. 

One of the earliest descriptions of the sun-icons is found 
in the ’Brhatsamhita’ (ch. 57, ) of Varahamihita, a representative writer 
of the sixth century A. D. It reads : ■Nlsalalatajanghorugandavak^amsi 
connatani Raveh i Kuryadudlcyavesam gudham padaduro yavat I 
Vibhranassvakararuhe panibhyam pahkaje mukutadhari i Kundala- 
bhusitavadanah prelambahari viyadga ( viyariga) vrtah I Kamalodara- 
dyutimukhah kancukaguprah smitaprasannamukhah i Ratnojjvalapra- 

1, Qt tfc-a eastern Indian tun Emtg£i in ibo ooHaotLon at iha Indian Muieum, Calcutta, thu 
Y + H #Sr Miufinmp Rajibithi. tic Ajutc*h Calcutta UmrtxtEty, tto. Sams Ellon 6 Rtjm 

atnag-ca ihflw the lags q( tha Rod and bis atlnndan L> Inllia tbfl otallot {T-A+G* Itao p Elimccli q£ 
Hindu Ioon<J£TflphT F h Yol. I, part 11+ p. 513, fL 2*)- 
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is adorned with earrings, e q£ t ^ e ^oroastrian sacred girdle). 

■rasana which is anot et n ian ^ inside 0 f a lotus and is lit up with 

His face possesses the lustre , a cheek p i atc .i He has a halo 

a pleasant smile; it is covere t _ Such ( an image of) the sun 

shining With thi br ^ tn l SS «* does not say anything about the 

brings good to its m^er of the go d whose image only 

chariot the horses and ot er ^ a3bsmoam - which appears to 

is described in detail. . . Joes no t only contain 

have been compose som __ g lain t he symbolism underlying 
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by his sides. Or Ravi, the king of the planets, should be surrounded 
by planets. Further, he is to have on his both sides his wives. 
Rajj& Riksubha (Niksubha in the •Visvakarmavatara Sastia* ). Chayi 
and the goddess Suvarccasa. The god with Aruna as his charioteer, 
should be shown seated inside an one-wheeled hexagonal chariot 
(drawn by) seven horses. 1 This elaborate description of the 
Surya image in the ’Vistiudharmottara* can be compared with more 
or less similar ones in such north Indian texts as ‘Matsya Parana, Agm 
Futana\'Visvakarmavatara £astra\ etc., on the one hand, and those in 
such south Indian works as 'Supiabhedagama, Silparatna, etc, 
on the other. The former group including the ‘Brhatsamhitr 
passage quoted above almost invariably write about the cover* 
ing of the body and the legs of the god, and some among 
them refer also to his waist girdle {‘avyahga') ; a few of them also 
contain the name of Niksubha as one of his four wives. The South 
Indian Agamas and the Silpasastras. on the other hand, usually omit 
reference to such details, describing in general the images of Surya 
and the Dvadaiadityas. The ‘Puryakaranagama’ account of the figures of 
the sun god and the twelve Adityas is an exception for it refers 
not only to the one-wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses and 
driven by the charioteer (‘ekacakrasasaptasvasasarathimaharatham'l but 
it also refers to the covering of the body (‘kancukancita-vigraham’) 
and probably of the legs too Opadau sakatakau'). This text also enjoins 
the placing of the twelve Adityas in the SGryamandala, who are 
named, Vaikartana, Vivasvan, Martanda, Bbaskara, Ravi. Lokaprakasaka, 


Bit. Ill, ah. St. ™«M »'ll- Tbo whale tmmtt with slight W 

, th ' , r( incorporated tn Wi, ^ Pra^^m*Uteh^^^lit^^ , ('Elcmenlfl eta.', Vol. T, pm 1. App.c., pp. 
“ MV tet it la lUUj* Put^ S ‘. UsHyr tom**. 

fI‘ a iUbTB.D. Bsoerjs. W different. ( d. Bxa.W.a,*. p. Ill; ‘Mst.y* Pd^.ch. »l, vq»» 
i a E Ths ViaUtiwt P k*s edition ot th* wlwiflhiEmotian’ mtoia* the fthore P«*«*> 

B „ a0TBPl | «««* in It. Tha text explain- tie symbolism undcityto* th 8 coirpoeitim in 
m* minner : *Thn ee™ bene, ot the »o!»r chariot are the «mm Yadie metm, 'Gtyttf.' 
Deflllt ■ 'AnnHap.' 'Brhstl.' 'Tri^e' ; bU rays m tie rein* in h!a band* 
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Lokasaksi, Trivikrama, Aditya, SOrya, Amiuman and Divakara; they 
are all two-armed, two-eyed, standing on lotus and holding lotuses 
in their hands, wearing red garment, sacred thread and ornaments. 1 
The north Indian monographic texts which do not expressly mention 
such foreign traits as the ‘avyaftga’ appear to be later in point of 
date than the others which do s Q . The ‘Vi?nudharmottara' and the 
'Matsya Parana 1 try to explain away the covering of the tody and 
the legs of the Surya image. One passage m the latter (261,4) 
deserves attention in this connection s it is ‘Colakacchannavapufain 
kvaciccitresu darsayet 1 Va stray ugmasamopetam car ana u tejasavrtau’ (*m 
certain sculptures, the body should be shown as covered by garments, 
a pair of cloth, and the feet should appear as hidden by the effulgence 
of the god*)- This observation of the author of the Purana distin¬ 
ctly proves that the alien traits of the sun icon were not universal ; 
they were absent in the south of India, and mediaeval Surya reliefs 
with the legs uncovered are not unknown. 

The images with the foreign features are undoubtedly connected 
with that form of sun worship, Mihira or Mithra cult which was 
introduced here from outside from eastern Iran. It has been accepted 
almost unanimously by scholars that the main branch of the Saka 
immigrants entered into India indirectly through the Bolan pass, 
after their long stay in eastern Iran, and it is almost certain that 
they were responsible for bringing this cult with them. The ‘Bhavisya’, 
the ‘^amba’, the ’Varaha' and other Puratias refer to myths about 
its mode of introduction in this country from &akadvipa (Sakastan 
or Seistan in eastern Iran), The main story underlying them is as 
follows: 'Samba, the son of Krsna by JamfaavadL was afflicted by 
leprosy due to a curse of his father, and was advised to worship 
the sun, the cuter of all maladies, for freeing him from the dutches 
of the fell disease. He worshipped the sun in the usual Indian way, 

l, Fcr the AUtaoot text*, cL Hue, Cop. alt*, Tel, I, App-o-pp. S&Olb As the 'PGrTlMn^tgaru*, 
probably e rath Indlbu work, iwi to hen been Influence: by aertfa Lodiu tnALtlee, the 
‘SupflmS^due 1 , a eampeawtieelytate north-lad iefl cenjplUtloe, kppeata to here collected muob el it* 
ff .tw iny the Kiuth-Iftdtan wails ; la its eeooeot then Is ae eipHcit leftncnee to the noiUi-Ipdjko 
eetalle. Eta ILtt at tbs name* cl the Dtfi ta&dltyse widely diflws Iran the usual list 

aimed? ulcered to. 
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but he was not cured. Then he was advised to build a temple 
of the god on the banks of the Candrabhaga (the Chenub in the 
Punjab) and have an image of the sun god installed there. No 
local Brahman* agreeing to undertake the task of the installation and 
regular worship of the god. 6amba was advised by Gauxam a. 
the chief priest of Kamsa's father Ugtasena, to bring the Magas 
from Sakadvlpa. §amba acted up to this advice, brought some Maga 
Brahma nas from Sakadvipa, had the image installed and worshipped 
by these priests according to their own mode and was completely 
cured of leprosy. Some of the Puranas narrate the history of the 
Magas. The Magas were descended from Jarasasta, the son of 
Niksubha. a daughter of one Sujihva. a Brahmna of the Mihira 
Gotra. with whom the sun god fell in love. The Magas were thus 
the remote descendants of the union of the sun god and Niksubha. 
They wore an waist girdle called 'avyahga 1 , and worshipped the sun 
in a special manner. It has long been proved that they were the 
same as the Magi, the priestly class of ancient Iran, and Jarasabda, 
or Jaraksta, their reputed ancestor, was none other than Zoroaster 
(Sans. Zarathustra), the great Iranian prophet of Avesta. Albemni 
says that the ancient Persian priests came to India and became 
known as Magas. That this Arab encyclopaedist was only recording a 
very old tradition is fully proved by the statement of Vat aham i h ira, 
that the images of the sun god were only to be installed by the 
Magas according to their own rites ( BrhatsambitiV II, Ch. 60, 
'magamka savituh 1 ). The tradition about the sun temple at Caadra- 
bhaga said to h^ve been built by Samba must have been old, and 
the temple must have existed as early as the 7th century A, D. and even 
in much earlier times. Hiuen Tsang in his description of Mou-l»*an-pu- 
lu ( Mulasthlnapura, modern Multan on the Cbenab ) says, 'among the 
temples of other religions ( other than Buddhism ) was a magnificent one 
to Suiya-devii; the image was of gold ornamented with precious substances, 
it had marvellous powers and its merits bad extended far; there was a 
constant succession of females performing music, lights were kept burning 
all night, and, incense and flowers were continually offered’. The temple 
and the image are also described by some Arab geographers. 
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It has bean tacitly assumed by scholars rhar the !»*«*£* 

„ .. a wflS worshipped aU over northern India from the 

££ ** onwardTa„d“ve„ PP earhe r . wa S derived from an Iranian 
orTrv^ This view is partially correct, but the Iranian prototype 
Sis derived from some other source, The early Iranians the-nsdves 

" in M S h tuld Se^hhrai™ 

« - S -SS; a H S d as^a S tf ^ 

"e iod S 1- ThU5 ' *» e rf'n in ' one , o£ 

£ friezes on one of the four 'dakhmas' (sepulchres) of Danes close 
M the site of ancient Istakhr neat Naqsh-l-Rustam, between 
kins and fire-altar appears Ahuta Mazda hovering above. and a ball 
whfch is certainly meant to represent the sun or Mithra. Accor i g 
^ the writer of the article ‘Mithraism' in the 'Encydopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics' ( Vol. 8. p. 753 ), 'the busts of Sun and Moon and 
the circle of the Zodiac are standing features in the Mlthraic monuments. 
But these busts of the sun were not really the prototypes of the 
usually accepted form of the cult picture in the remodelled Surya 
worship of northern India. The busts themselves seem to have made 
theif appearance after Mithraism was very throughly Hellenised. The 
dynasts of the near east who divided amongst themselves the eastern 
half of Alexander's empire were devout worshippers of Mithta. 
was undoubtedly in the courts of those kings that the HeUenisation 
0 { Mithraism was done, which brought about its further diffusion 
The fully anthropomorphic representation of Mithra m ancient 
was due to this factor, and the type of Apollo-HeUo* the Greek 
solar divinities, served as the original of this Mithra, as the Greeks 
saw in him a divinity very nearly resembling their own solar deities. 
That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this form of Mithra 
with their own solar and planetary gods is shown by a monument 
set up by Antiochus I of Commagne (69-38 B.C); in the ‘enormous 
cairn of the tumulus of Nimrud Dagh’ are five sculptures, one of 
which has the inscription, Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes. On another 
relief Antiochus is represented as grasping the right hand of Mithra 
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•who is represented in Persian dress with the radiate nimbus*. Now, 
we find the representation of Mithra-Mihira in the extreme north west 
border of India and in northern India on the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka, Described as MIIPO { there are various other spellings ) the 
god is shown as wearing a sort of boot, with his extended right 
hand holding something (? a fillet or a lotus), his left hand clasping 
a sword hanging down from his waist; his body is heavily draped 
and his bead, encircled by a radiate nimbus. On the reverse of several 
coins of Kanishka and Huvishka we see figures exactly similar to the one 
described above, but the inscription by its side in Greek is HELIOS. 
A comparison of these MIIPO or Helios devices of the Kushan 
coins should be made with the figures of Helios and Apollo on 
the coins of the Indo-Greek kings Telephus and Apollodotus II. 
The obverse and reverse devices of a rare silver coin of the former, 
* late Indo-Greek dynast in the extreme north-west of India, have 
been described by Gardner in this way ('B. M. C.\ P. 1/1, PI. XXXII. 7) ; 
•Obverse—Giant (Skythes ?), his body ending in three serpents; 
holds in each hand, hammer 7. Reverse-Helios radiate facing clad in 
tunic and chlamys ( a kind of cloak), holds long sceptre: beside him 
male figure wrapped In mantle, wearing wreath or horned’ (it is 
the crescent on the top of the head). The figures on the reverse 
undoubtedly represent the deities sun and moon and in a distant 
way were the prototype of MAO ( Zoroastmn moon god) and MIIPO 
shown together on the reverse side of several gold coins of Huvishka. 1 
The *un and moon on the reverse of Telephus’ silver coin were for 
all practical purposes the Iranian sun god Mihira ( Mithra ) and the 
moon-god Mao, for in Greek mythology Salene, the moon, is a goddess. 
But the former must have been derived directly or indirectly from 
a still earlier representation of the solar divinity, Apollo, as shown on the 
obverse of some round and square coins of Apollodotus II. Apollo 
appears there as clad in chlamys and boots (the boots seem also to 
be present on the legs of Helios on Telephus' coin ) holding in his 
left and right hands either a bow and an arrow, or simply an arrow 
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in both ( Gardner, ‘op. rit.\ 38-9. PL X, 5-9 }. There is some difference 
no doubt between the MihUa figures of the Kushan coins and Apolio 
on those of Apollodotus 11; in the case of the latter, the attributes 
differ, the nimbus is absent ( but Apollo as he appears on the 
obverse of Apollodotus l’s coins is radiate) and the drapery of the 
upper part of the body is somewhat dissimilar. But we should make 
some allowance for the age that intervened between these two types, 
and the Kushan drapery of the former and the different attributes 
were later developments. 

Thus, it may be suggested with confidence that the Kushan 
‘Mihira’ had for its prototype the Greek Apollo, as figured on some 
coins of a few of the Indo-Greek kings. We may compare with 
this the representation of Mithra in the Sassanian art of the subse¬ 
quent times. Reference may be made here to such figures carved on 
the reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan. which have almost unanimously been 
identified by scholars as standing for Mithra. 1 One of the figures 
has been described thus, "The body is clothed in a tunic-like robe, 
belted at the waist and richly set off at the back by an embroidered 
border with tassels. His head is enriched by a halo of rays and his 
feet resting upon a heavily carved sun-flower, while he raises before 
him in both hands a long fluted staff. He has a foot-gear which 
appears to include spurs,**....The sun flower beneath the feet of the 
image, an early symbol of sun worship, is a triple flower, and the stem 
from which it rises is dearly marked"* This relief cannot be dated 
earlier than the latter half of the third century A.D., and it illustra¬ 
tes the mode in which Mithra came to be represented in the Iranian 
art of this period. The Graeco-Roman artists of eastern Europe and 
western most Asia, on the other hand, laid much importance on the 

I. fiplagol, 'Iranian Ait', pp. 41-9 ; A. V. WlUlaau Jiolttfifi, ‘Pamlft Put und FtcmsV, p, an 
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legend about Mithra’s having slain the Bull, and such monuments 
catne to bear usually the representation of Mithra in, the act of 
slaying the Bull. The most important point to be noted in this 
connection, however, is that Mithra who was originally represented 
in early Iranian art by some symbol as in early Indian art came to 
be depicted in human form after the cult of the Iranian Mithraism 
came in dose contact with the Greeks of Asia Minor and was 
transformed to a great extent. 

Now, should we seek to find in this Kushan Mithra*Mihira, or as a 
matter of fact in the Hellenistic Apollo, the real proto-type of the booted 
sun image of the Gupta and the early mediaeval periods in India? 
There is certainly some truth in the view that the expansion of image 
worship in India was to a great extent due to the close contact of her 
sons with the Hellenistic invaders of the country. 1 This expansion was 
also brought about by the activities and the exertions of the Sakas and 
Kushans who came in the wake of the Greeks and were largely influenced 
by their culture. The alien features of the north Indian Surya type 
undoubtedly show that it owed much for its evolution to the foreigners. 
But the type itself in its developed stage was no less an outcome of the 
genius of the indigenous artists of India. The alien elements were so 
entirely subdued in the comparatively late images of the god, that their 
non-Indian character was completely forgotten, and their faint traces 
were accounted for with the help of ingenious stories told by the Indian 
myth-makers. The artists of the country endowed the image of the god 
with all sorts of purely Indian ornaments such as, ‘kitlta mukuta’, TseyGra’, 
*hara\ ‘valaya\ l udarabandha\ etc. They put two full blossomed lotus 
flowers, the Indian emblems of the sun, in its hands ; their conception of 
Surya as riding on a seven-horsed chariot accompanied by Osa. Pratyusa 
and a few other of the attendant divinities, was also purely indigenous. 
Here is another instance of the Indian genius being responsible for wholly 
remodelling and giving a new and original character to a motif that was 
primarily non-Indian in nature up to a certain extent. Thus was the 
seated Ardochso of the Kushan coins fully transformed into the Indian 
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found worn by SOrya and some of his companions, and so the writers 
of the iconographic texts enjoined that the images should he dressed 
like a northerner (‘kuryadudlcyavesam*). A glance at the effigies o 
the Kushan monarchs like Wema Kadphises, Kamshka and others on the 
obverse of their coins or at the extant red sandstone statues of some of 
these emperors will at once enable us to understand the meaning of the 
term -udicyaveSa'. These alien monarchs were looked upon ly the 
dwellers of the Indian plain as belonging to the northern regimis 
is thus quite clear why such other constituents of the imperial Kushan 
dress as the peculiar boots, the heavy drapery though Indian«ed 
afterwards to a great extent the sword hanging down from the belt in 
a particular fashion, are shown on the person of Surya. It basbeen 
proved that Mihira of the Kushan corns and ultimately Apollo of the 
coins of a few of the Indo-Gieek kings formed the original prototype 
of the Surya image. The ‘avyafiga* is not present on the person of 
Mihira on the coins i but it must he borne in mind that the god there 
is covered from neck downwards with a heavy garment, which in the 
later Indian sculptures of Surya gave place to diaphanous drapery, and 
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in place of stress being laid on the Persian ■avyaftga’. various sorts of 
Indian ornaments like 'bars’, ‘keyiira’, jewelled ‘kaficTdama’ etc. were 
emphasised. In some of the earlier reliefs like the Bhumara Surya, 
these cannot be distinguished on account of the heaviness of the drapery. 

A few other Indian deities are known who as enjoined m the 
texts are to he depicted wearing a northern dress, Hemadri, while 
describing the images of Citragupta and Dhanada (Kubera), says 
that both of them are to be shown as dressed like a northerner, 
and the latter is also to be endowed with a coat of mail (kavaci). 
Citragupta who should be placed on the right side of Yama is to hold 
a pen in his right hand and a leaf in bis left. 1 Speaking from the 
iconographic point of view Citragupta is the same as Kundi or Pmgaja, 
the right-hand attendant of Surya ; mythologically speaking also, there 
was some association between Surya and Yama, the latter being a 
son of the sungod by his wife ChayiL The ‘udicyavesa of these 
deities was a little unusual to the image-makers, and the top-boot* 
cn their legs were somewhat unintelligible. The Indian monographers 
liked to identify the heavy drapery of these figures with the ‘kmca 
or coat of mail which they could comprehend. Varuna, one of the 
In do-Ary an deities, is endowed with this coat of mail by the Vedic 
hymnist* The Purlnic writers utilised the Vedic story about the 
marriage of Saranyu. the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvant in their 
own way, and composed the elaborate legend about Surya’s marrying 
Samina, the daughter of Visvakarma, her flight from him for his 
unbearable effulgence, and Visvakarma's attempt at reducing the 
unendurable Yejas' of Surya, to explain the peculiar foot gear of 
the sun image. It is also told in the Puianic story that Visvakarma 
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description of Surya already quoted). Reliefs of the god with two bands 
usually shown in a standing posture hail from every part of this country. 
But his images or those of his different aspects with four hands (and very 
rarely six) are also not unknown (some of them will be described later); 
seated figures of the god also, though rare, have been discovered. One of 
the earliest seated four-armed images of the god is that which was the 
principal object of worship in the sun temple at Multan traditionally 
associated with Samba. H. Thsang's reference to it has already been 
quoted, but the Chinese pilgrim does not give us a detailed description ot 
the image itself which is not extant. Some of the Arab geographers, how¬ 
ever, supply us with a vivid description of the figure. Abu Ishak al 
Istakhti who flourished about the middle of the tenth century A. D., 
writes, “The idol is human in shape and is seated with its legs bent in 
quadrangular (squat) posture, on a throne made of brick and mortar. Its 
whole body is covered with a redskin-like morocco leather, and nothing 

but its eyes are visible.The eyes of the idol are precious gems, and its 

bead is covered with a crown of gold. It sits in a quadrangular position 
on the throne, its hands resting upon its knees, with the fingers closed so 
that only four can be counted*. This account does not specifically men¬ 
tion the number of hands, but perhaps the author has confused hands with 
fingers. Al Idrisi is more to the point, for after giving an almost similar 
description of the image he says, 'its arms, below the elbow, seem to be 
four in number’. Idrisi observes further that ’there is no idol in India or 
in Sind which is more highly venerated’. 1 A copy of its bust (only the 
bead neck and part of the breast) was recognised by some irjthe reverse 
device of a king Vahi-(al Shahi-) Tigin who probably ruled over Multan 
about the beginning of the sixth century A. D. or a century later, V. A. 
Smith describes it in this manner, “Bust of deity facing, wearing crown ; 
head surrounded by flames rising to a point in broad margin, two circles 
below, and at top and sides crescents enclosing stars, as on corns of Jamasp. 
Well-engraved Pablavi legends as read by Thomas : 1, l Saf tansaf tef 
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probably meaning Tansaf deva’, the name of the deity, supposed to be 
the sun-god of Multan-..* 1 But the hands of the god are not shown, 
though close covering of the breast is fully indicated. 1 Ocher seated 
images of Sutya have been noticed by T. A. G. Rao and a few more will 
be described by me presently. 3 Another mediaeval type depicts the sun- 
god riding on a horse unaccompanied by any attendants. The Agnt 
Purana’ {ch, 51) and the'Sri Vis vb karma vs tata ^astra {ch. 28) describes it 
in si mila r language-*Athavasvasamarudha klrya ekastu Bhaskarah. In 
the much damaged sun-temple at Konarak (Orissa), such a Surya figure 
known by the name of Haridasva appears in the role of a ‘Parsvadevata’ 
placed on the outside niche of one of the walls of the main shrine. 
T, A. G. Rao has noted down the principal features which usually 
differentiate a north-Indian Surya from a south Indian one. The 
latter, as a rule, has its hands raised to the height of the shoulders 
which hold only half-blossomed lotuses; it shows an ‘udarabandha’. 
but its legs and feet are always left bare. Its north-Indian counter-part, 
on the other hand, has its hands usually stretched to the level of its 
hips or elbows, and the hands hold full-blown lotuses by their stalks, 
the flowers themselves opening out on either side of the neck ; its feet 
and legs are covered by foot gear resembling boots and socks. In place 
of the ‘stomach-band’ (‘udarabandha*) it wears a thin doth or a sort of 
coat of mail on its body. The south Indian type occasionally shows 
the seven horses with Arana, the driver of the chariot, and those 
images which belong to the extreme south and the Tamil districts of 
the Madras Presidency do not show any attendant deities like Daijdh 
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PiAgala, and the various goddesses. The Surya images of the Karnata- 
de§a ( Kanarese country ) and the southern Mathatta region* corresponding 
roughly to the old Calukya and Hoy sal a kingdoms have almost 
invariably two accompanying goddesses one on each side. “The 
common features of both the southern and northern varieties of Surya 
are that the head is in all cases adorned with a 'kirlta*. surrounded 
by a circular hah or 'prabhamandala’, and that in several instances 
the characteristic, seven horses and their driver Aruna, is missing. 
Rao has substantiated his observations by referring to a number of Surya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period hailing from different parts of India, 
mostly south India, a good many of which have been reproduced in 

his book, 1 . , 

Images of Surya belonging to the mediaeval and earlier periods 

have been found all over India. But there are some regions where 
they are more in evidence than in others. The reasons for th^ir 
comparative frequency in the north have already been explained: the 
eastern and western zones of this part of India again abound in 
such image types. It is presumable that the descendants of the Maga 
Brahmanas settled in large numbers in these tracts. A class of Bra- 
hmanas. known as A car y as in eastern India* specially Bengal and Orissa, 
who took to the profession of astrology and sooth-saying* came to be 
known as the ‘DaivajHas’; their connection with the ancient Magas 
is demonstrable. They were the main section of the Sauras, and had 
the images made for their use, which were also worshipped by the 
general people for the purpose of averting diseases and other evils. 
Besides the sun temple at Multan traditionally associated with Samba* 
there is clear reference to the existence of solar shrines in northern 
India from a very early period. One of' the earliest sun temples is 
said to have stood in the city of Taksasiia* when Apollonius visited 
it in about 44 A. D., during the reign of the Indo-Parthian king 
Gondopbares. Philostratus, the biographer of Apollonius, says that the 
tatter saw inside the city (now occupied by the excavated site of 
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Sirkap) a temple of the sun god and a royal palace ( Vit. Apoll,, 
II, 24). A reference in this connection to a very interesting 
sculpture in grey Taraki sandstone unearthed from stratum II of 
Sirkap, the intermediate city site of Taxila in occupation during the 
$aka-Pah!ava period will not be out of place. This is a cult statue 
of a standing male deity, the figure although free-standing being in 
alto-relievo, with flat unworked back. Marshall describes it thus, “He 
is wearing a tunic tied by a cord at the waist and teaching to the 
knees, a long shawl or 'himation' twisted round the arms, high boots, 
necklace. The outstretched right forearm, which was attached by a 
tenon and socket is missing, and the face, mutilated » MtltMlIII'f Fill The 
high boots suggest that the image may represent the Sun God V Mathura 
and its adjoining regions in the Saka-Kushan period were very intimately 
associated with the re-orientated sun cult and copious references are to 
be found in- the Puranas, like the ‘Bhavtsya’, *Varaha\ '&amba' and 
others to the solar shrines in the locality. Images of the sun god 
peculiar to this region and belonging to the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
of the Christian era have already been described. The central and 
western India also abounded in solar shrines that were erected there 
in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. The Msndasor stone inscription 
of the time of Kumaragupta I refers to the erection there of a magni¬ 
ficent temple of the sun “which touches the sky, as it were, with 
charming spires* in 437-38 A. D, by a band of silk weavers who were 
immigrants from the Lata ‘vishaya’, or central and southern Gujrat. 
into the city of Dasapura ( modern Dasor or Mandasor in the Gwalior 
state in its western Malwa division ). The same guild was also respon¬ 
sible foT its restoration about 36 years later, when pare of it fell 
into disrepair. It is of interest to note that some of them, ‘possessed of 
high aims’, were masters in the science of astrology, and it is presumable 
that they were the descendants of some of the Iranian settlers in 
India. The Indor (Bulandshahr district, U. P. ) copper plate inscription 
1* *l»RwA. B.’ i9l7 t pts- 1 £ 3, p. II, pi YT, %* 9. Marshall at^csti that Is m&j 
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of the time of Skandagupta records a perpetual endowment by a 
Brahma na for the purpose of maintaining a lamp in a temple of the 
Sungod at Indrapura. Burgess in his ‘Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat’ (A. S. W. I., New Imperial Series. VoL IX) 
mentions the discovery of many old sun temples (from the Gupta to the 
late mediaeval periods) from Multan down to Cutch. Wide spread 
prevalence of the sun cult all over Gujrat from the late Gupta period on¬ 
wards is substantiated by a number of inscriptions and the distribution of 
monumental remains of the cult at Modhexa (11th cenfury A. D ), Than a 
and Prabhasa (14th cenfury A. D. X as well as by the discovery of numero¬ 
us stone sculptures of the pantheon* 1 The existing Marta nd temple most 
probably built by king Lalitaditya Muktapida in the middle of the 8th 
century A* D. testifies to the existence of this cult in Kashmir in the early 
mediaeval period ; the same king also built a temple of Aditya at Latapur. 
Though hardly any figure of Surya has been found there (the figure sculp¬ 
tures of the shrine are mostly mutilated beyond recognition), one can 
recognise the figure of Aruna, Surya’s charioteer, holding the reins of his 
seven horses on one of the eastern wall of the temple. 1 Hiuen Thsang 
refers to a sun temple of Kanauj ; he says that besides many sacred 
Buddhist building near the city, there were splendid temples to the sun-god 
and to Mahesvara respectively (Watters, On Yuan Chwang', Vol. J, p. 352). 
The mediaeval sun temple at Konarak, Orissa, designed in the shape of a 
huge chariot on wheels is an evidence of the prevalence of the cult in this 
region. Tradition associates different parts of Orissa with some of the 
principal Brahmantcal cults ; the Ekamraksetra at Bhuvanesvara was 
specially associated with Saivism, the §rI-Kserra at Puri, with Vaisnavkm, 
Virajaksetra at Jajpur, with Saktism, and the great Orissan king Languitya 
Narasimha Vann an of the Kesari dynasty erected the magnificent shrine 
of Surya in the Arka-Ksetra at Konarak. The Konarak temple was the most 
magnificent shrine dedicated to the worship of Surya in the east,and could 
vie very well in the excellence of its style and execution with its sister 
shrine of Modhera in the west. Temples in South India exclusively 
dedicated to the worship of the sun-god and the planets are extremely rare, 
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and thus the temple of Surya in the village of Suryanarkoyil in the TaujOte 
district is interesting. The inscriptions found in the temple walls show 
‘that it was built in the reign of Kulottungacholadeva (A. D. 1060-1118}, 
and was called KuIottuAgachola—Marttandalaya 1 > the village evidently 
derived its name from the shrine, 1 

The principal features characteristic of the north-Indian and South- 
Indian Surya images of the mediaeval period have already been noted. It 
will be necessary now to study a few representative types from each group 
not only to illustrate their differences, but also to notice a process of deve¬ 
lopment which some of the eastern Indian varieties show. The bluish 
basalt stone image of Surya discovered at Deora (Bogra) and now in the 
collection of the Rajshahi Museum undoubtedly shows some development 
in the treatment of the iconic type not present in the Niyamatpur, Kumar* 
pur or Bhutnara Surya reliefs already described. It is not much removed 
in point of date from the Bhumara sculpture, but it intteduces many new 
specialities absent in the latter. It must be noted, however, that the 
Bhumara Surya was an accessory figure, appearing inside one of the 'caitya 
windows in a temple dedicated to Siva, while the Deora Surya seems to 
have been the principal object of worship in a solar shrine, The number 
of attendants has increased, for besides Dandi and Pihgala (not shown 
bearded here as he is usually depicted in the later reliefs), the 
charioteer Aruna in the middle and the arrow-shooting goddess¬ 
es Usa and Pratyusa are on either side on the same plane. 
Sfirya stands with a circular halo round the head, holding a lotus stalk 
in each of his two hands, which sprouts upward parallel to his ears in 
a bunch of one big and two tiny blossoms ; he wears a flat 'kirita*mukuta\ 
a short necklace apparently of beads and bracelets ; he is clad in a 
‘dhoti’ tied round the waist by a girdle clasped in front, with a sword 
hanging by his left side. The boots on bis legs are only partially visible, 
for much of the latter is inserted into the ‘tri-ratha’ chariot pedestal 
as we find in the sun relief from Ellora or in the Kasipur ( 24 Pargana s ) 
Sfitya of approximately the same or a little earlier date. The Kushan 
dress has no doubt disappeared, but the sacred thread on the body of 
Surya, and his different attendants like the Mahasveta and the other 

1. t. A. G, B*o, 'op, *U.\ Vd. I. p, SCO, 
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consorts, features almost invariably present in such reliefs of the Pila 
period, have not yet made their appearance. The way In which the 
curls are treated and the 'trivali* marks are shown on the throat, the 
plain circular halo with beaded border, the long sword tied with a 
slanting strap on the left side, all such peculiarities as well as the very 
chaste treatment of the whole theme, show that it is a fine relic of 
Bengal sculpture of the late Gupta period. The Kashi pur Surya 
now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
though similar to the. above in its general outline, bears lesser details. 
Aruna and probably the arrow-shooting goddesses ( broken away ) are 

, the only companions of the god ; the chariot is clearly outlined, and 

the way in which the horses are treated and the two demons of 
darkness { 7 ) are shown beneath the chariot reminds us of an earlier 
tradition. The Kashipur Surya, although a little damaged is also a fine 
example of late Gupta art in Bengal. Another Sfirya figure, a bronze 
or octo-alloy (*a§tadhaEu') miniature about 6' in height, unearthed 
with an inscribed image of SarvaijI from Chauddagram (Tipperah 
district) and now in the collection of the Dacca Museum, follows 
the Deora composition in many of its details, though it depicts the main 
figure as seated. The miniature is undoubtedly a remarkable specimen of 
east Indian art of the 7th-8th century A. DA 1 

The nest stage in the development of the Surya motif is illustrated 
by the remarkable sculpture in the collection of the South Kensington 
Museum, London. St. Kramrisch was the first to draw the attention 
of scholars to this fine example of early Pala art in the pages of the 
now defunct art Journal l Rupam’ ( Vot. 40 ). All the companions of the 
sungod are grouped on either side of his figure, almost in a line, 
with the arrow-shoo ting figures of Usa and Partyufa shown just above 
their heads ; unlike the Deora and Kashipur sculptures, all the figures stand 
out of the chariot pedestal with their legs heavily booted. But the 
treatment of the lotus bunch in the hands of Surya as well as of 
the long sword attached by a strap to his left side distinctly reminds 

1 1. ’Dacca Hiat-ry at Ban gat', Vol. I, pp. 45&J7 ; B, E- SmimLi, ‘Early Sculpture cl BcdrivI', 

pc. 11-33 : N. K. QW.i»»U, ‘Cat*logua ol Euddhlit and BmtuD&JjlsaJ SoclptUMi In the Dacca 
Uwcnffl 1 , p. 171. 
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us of the other two. If a comparison is made between the above 
group of sculptures with the four SHrya reliefs, one each from 
Bihar, west, north and cast Bengal reproduced in Plate LTX of 
R. D. Banerjees ‘Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture*, we 
can clearly trace the process of the further development of the iconic 
type. The two sculptures hailing from Bihar and north Bengal are 
undoubtedly earlier than the two others from east and west Bengal, 
and they possess some peculiarities of the older group of Surya: 
reliefs. The treatment of the broad sword hanging on the left side 
of the central deity, the parabolic ^prabhavall* of the two compositions, 
the ’kulah 1 caps on the heads of Dandi and Piigala, absence of any 
elaborate decoration, the separate ‘prabha’-s (halos ) of the Rajshahi 
Museum figure ( R, M, No, Fa 5/176 ) and the absence of the two queens 
in the Bihar one (Indian Museum, No. 3924)—all these features 
prove that they belong to the early ot middle Pala period. The 
profuse ornamentation of the reliefs from western Bengal (LM>, No. 
Ms. 8) and eastern Bengal ( Dacca district), their pointed stela with 
the 'kirtimukha* design on the top centre (absent in the earlier 
group }, the arrangement in several parallel layers of the companions 
(shown in different sizes) of the main deity, the Indianised 
crowns (’karanda mukutas* ) of Dandi and Pihgala. definitely date 
them in the late Pala or early Sena period. These two Surya figures 
are characteristically representative of the fully developed type of 
such icons in Bengal, and many of the sun images in the collection 
of the different local museums and those of eastern India conform to 
them in a greater or a lesser degree. An inscribed image of the sun 
god hailing from Bairhatta ( Dinnj pur) and belonging to the 1 2th 
century A. D. is interesting for it contains some novelties not present 
in the other group. It is a seated variety which is comparatively 
rare and the pedestal inscription describes the god as ‘remover of all 
diseases* ('samasta-roganam hartta*). Surya is seated in 'padmlsana* 
with flames issuing from his head and torso, hands ( broken ) holding 
the usual lotus Sowers, his male attendants Dandi and Pmgala are 
also shown seated on either side, and the usual female companions being 
in a standing posture. The artist has faintly suggested the covering 
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of the body and the legs, and has placed the miniature figures of 
the eight other 'gr abas’, four on either side of the central deity ; 
the sculpture is a bit heavy and crude in its style and execution. 1 Among 
the various sculptures recovered from the temple remains at K hi chin g 
(Mayurbhanj State. Orissa) is a beautiful image of Surya seated in 
‘padmasana’ on double petalled lotus ( ‘visvapadma’ or ‘mahambuja’) with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks. He 
wears a conical crown, earrings and necklaces; the covering of his 
body and the legs is skilfully suggested by the sculptor. Aruna seated 
below him is driving the seven horses carved on the pedestal; Surya has 
no other attendants. The general simplicity of the relief deftly carved by 
the artist marks it as a commendable piece of mediaeval Orissan att. 
Reference may be made in this connection to a huge sculpture 
in a variety of a very coarse-grained sandstone (‘maqata’ accord¬ 
ing to Orissan dialect), unfortunately very much mutilated, in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is^ a four-armed seated 
figure wearing various ornaments and a high ‘kirlta’, holding a short- 
handled ‘suia* (face downwards) in its back right hand, and a full blossomed 
lotus by its stalk in the front one; his two left hands are broken, but 
there are enough indications to show that the front left hand held a lotus ; 
the legs are almost gone, but whatever is left of them shows that they were 

placed in a crossed position(‘padmasana’). It is described in the Museum 

records as Vajrapam, but there can be little doubt that it re¬ 
presents a four-armed seated variety of the sun god. Its ongx- 
nal provenance being Konarak t Orissa), and the fact that its front 
hands held two lotus flowers dearly indicate its solar character. Another 
four-armed figure of Surya, but this tune a standing one made of 
bluish basalt (‘haulmam in the local dialect), is in the small museum inside 
the temple compound of Konarak, It shows the god standing in the one¬ 
wheeled chariot pedestal with his two male attendants only on either side, 
his front hands (broken) holding the usual lotus flowers, with a long 
handled 'sula 1 in his back right hand, his back left being in the Varada’ pose 
with a tiny mark on the palm. These two four-armed Surya figures from 

1. 'Dacca III story oi Bengal*, Yol.Ii PE- Mfi-UT, pi. XV; A. 0. I. A, B., 1930-®*. Pt- It, PE- 
5SS-6T, El,CXXVJIU ), 
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Konarak may represent the Vivas vat variety of the Dvadasaditya gro up i 
the ■Vilvakarmavatara' describes it in this manner : ‘The image of Vivasvat 
should be characterised by lotus cognisance (i e. two lotuses in its two 
front hands) and should have a wreath or fillet in its (back) left band and 
a trident in its (back) right’. 1 The mark in the centre of the back left 
palm of the Konarak figure just described may typify a smalt fillet. 

The western Indian images of Surya, though stylistically different 
from their eastern Indian conterpatts, resemble the latter in the broad 
outlines of their iconography. The Modhera sun reliefs are their best 
representatives, and they can be dated in the 11th century A. D. 
Much earlier types are not unknown in the west, and mention may be 
made of the tiny Surya figure shown in the extreme right of the main 
architrave of the shrine doorway of the pre-Caulukyan shrine at Kadvax, 
a few miles to the south-east of Somanatha-Patan in the Kathiawar peninsu¬ 
la. There are five panels in the form of miniature shrines, having inside 
them figures of Surya, Brahma, Visnu, &iva and Soma (Candra) in this 
order, the last having a crescent moon behind his head. SBrya is seated 
on a lotus in the Mathura Surya* or ’Kushan King' fashion (somewhat 
resembling the 'utkutikasana* pose, described in the iconographio texts), 
holding two lotuses in his hands. As this is a miniature figure, all the 
other accessories are absent; the boots on the legs are also not quite dear 
from the reproduction. 2 The Modhera Suryas are not all of the same 
type, there being slight differences in their individual delineation. One 
(no, 5 ) of the two illustrated by Burgess in his ’Archaeological Survey of 
Western India’, Vol’ IX, pi. LVI, figs. 5 ann 6, shows the god standing 
erect in the seven-horsed chariot; he has two hands (broken) holding full¬ 
blown lotuses ; the god has usual ornaments, the Iranian waist-girdle and 
the top boots, and is not only accompanied by Dandi and Pifigala, but the 
two horse-faced gods (Asvins, sons of Surya by SamjEl) are also shown 
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behind them. The other figure (no. f >) differs from the former in the 
following respects ; *it is less richly carved, the lotuses stand above the 
shoulder and the boots seem to be impressed ; there are no Aivins and the 
attendants are not seated, but standing; there ate no horses also ■ the 
figure stands on a lotus ; above it on either side is a devotee or Vidyadha" 
ra in the act of praising’. H. D, Sankalia after referring to a few other 
composite figures of the sun god hailing from different parts of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula classifies them under three groups ’(1) purely Cauluk- 
yan Modhera figures, (2) so called "Rajputana type" Rajkot, Dhank and 
Junagadh figures, (3) mixed, comprising figures at Kadvar, Than and 
PrabhasaV 

One of the earliest extant Sucya images of the south Indian variety 
is that belonging to the Paraiuramesvara temple at Gudimallam in the 
Madras Presidency. It stands bare-footed on a pedestal on which neither 
Aruna nor the seven horses are shown ; the upper part of its body is left 
uncovered, and it has no companions by its side. It has its hands raised to 
the level of the shoulders, holding two lotus buds, and ‘from the features 
of the face and the peculiarities of the modelling in general it may well be 
taken to belong to a period anterior to the seventh century A. D.’ The 
Mekheri Surya of the later Pallava period is almost similar to the above, 
but Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the pedestal. 1 In the 
central Deccan and its western part solar shrines or images of the early 
Calukya and Rastrakuta periods are not unknown. The temple of Lad 
Khan, probably the oldest in the temple group at Aihok, has on the west 
side of the small shrine on its roof an image of Surya. This last points 
to the probability of this small shrine having been dedicated to this deity, 
being placed upon the roof so that the rays of the rising sun could shine 
straight into the cell and on to the image within, unimpeded by the inter¬ 
vening houses of the village*. Possibly the temple was originally dedicated 
to Surya-Narayana, as might have also been the Durga temple in the same 
place. One of the five old shrines around Lad Khan's temple was originally 
of the sun god, for above the figure of Garuda on the dedicatory block is 
a seated Surya inside a trefoil niche. 'Within the shtine is a beautiful 

J, B. D. ‘ep. cIV., pp. 1ST-C3. 

9, T. A. O. Baa, ‘op. alt'., Vol. I, pp, 819*19, pii, LXXXVI-LXutVll. 
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standing image, nearly life-size, of Surya, but without his boots. Under¬ 
neath him are his seven horses prancing forward, and flanked by the 
wheels of his chariot’. 1 An unusual type of the image of this god was 
found among the loose sculptures in niches within the comparatively late 
temple of Siddhe5vara at HaverL This fine image of the sun god is 
represented bate-footed according to the south Indian convention, but 
it has the unorthodox adjunct of a seven-hooded Naga canopying its 
head. The image is, however, late and the temple in which it was found 
can not be dated earlier than the II th or 12th century A. D. 

Solar character can be traced in the origin of the many important 
Brahma meal deities of the Purimic period. The story about Satnjna's 
flight from $Qrya relates how from the leavings or parings of the 
resplendent body of the sun. many weapons and attributes were made 
for other divinities. Thus, ‘Sudarfana Cakra’, ‘Vajra’, *&akti\ etc., were each 
made out of these cast-off portions of the god, and they came to 
be regarded as the special weapons of Visnu, Indra, Siva, Skanda 
and others. The legend perhaps shows, in no doubt a very peculiar 
way, the solar association of many of these deities. The ‘Gayatrl 
mantra’ of the Brahmanas, already mentioned above, is meditated on 
in the forms of Brahma, Vi$nu and Siva, in the morning, midday 
and evening respectively, each of which shines resplendent within the 
flaming solar orb. The close association of the members of the 
orthodox Brahman Seal triad with the sun is dearly manifested by such 
archaeological evidence as the panels of the shrine doorway of the 
pre-Calukyan temple at Kadvar ( Kathiawar Peninsula ) described above. 
The connection of Visnu with Sutya is well known and needs no 
demonstration. The Nirmand ( Kangra district, Punjab ) copper-plate 
inscription {c. 612-13 A. D,) of the Mahasamanca and Maharaja 
Samudrasena illustrates in an interesting manner how sun worship got 
mixed up with the worship of Siva. The names of some of these 
feudatory kings and their consorts such as Varunasena, Ravisena. 
Sikharasvamini, MihirabksmI, as well as those of the ‘conveyer of orders’ 
{‘Data* or ‘Ajnadapaka*) and the ‘writer’ (‘Lekhaka’J such as Kusalapra- 
fcasa and Udyotarka (who was also the ‘ganasrestha’) prove that 

1* H. Cmutnt, ’Tht Cfaaluk jarj Archttflcturc oC Kahnrese Diskrtoia" §>. Si p and p. 47 + 
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originally they had solar affiliation. But the inscription records the 
allotment of a village fey Samudrasena to the Siva Mihiresvaia enshrined 
by his mother Mihiialaksml, and this emphasises their later Saiva 
inclination. 1 Clear connection of the individual members of the triad 
with the sun god, however, is demonstrated by several interesting 
image types of composite character, that have been found in different 
parts of India, These are mostly mediaeval in point of date and 
emphasise the absorption of the other cult deities in the sun. The 
‘Markandeya Parana’ expresses the idea underlying these images when 
it invokes Surya in this couplet: ’Brahmi Mahesvan caiva Vaisnavl 
caiva te tanuh [ Tridha yasya svarfipantu Bhanorbhasvan prasidatu' 
(‘Brahma's, diva’s and Visnu's bodies are the same as the body of 
the resplendent sun whose special nature is three-fold indeed. May 
the sun be gracious’. Bibliotheca Indica edition, ch, 109, V. 71 ), The 
three-headed and eight-armed Surya in the Chidambaram temple is a 
characteristic image of this nature; its natural hands are in the 
‘abhaya* and ‘varada’ poses, the three other pairs of hands holding two 
lotuses, ‘cakra* and‘pasa; ‘Sula* {? ) and ‘tanka’ (or a tiny snake?). 
It stands bare-footed on a pedestal on which are carved Aruna and 
seven horses and is attended by two female figures probably his 
consorts.* In this composite relief emphasis is laid on the oneness 
of Visnu, Siva and probably also Brahma (the lotus in the hands can 
as weH be regarded as an emblem of the god who is ‘Kamalayoni’) 
with Surya, A somewhat similar composition, three-faced and eight- 
aimed. occurs on the west face of the small south east shrine dedicated 
to Surya inside the compound of Limboji Mata’s temple at Delmal, 
northern Gujrat p but here it is a seated one. Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right is probably of Brahma, on the proper left, of 
§iva, and the one in the centre, of Surya ( Visnu or Surya* 
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Narayana); the hands that are broken carry the two lotuses 
(attributes?of SuryaV a ‘sub’ and a triple-headed cobra (both are of Siva), a 
water-vessel (characteristic also of Brahma), one of the right hands being in 
the Varada' pose ; evidently the hands carrying the emblems of Visnu have 
been lost. The figure is seated on Garuda below which are marked the 
‘Hamsa’ (swan) and 'Nandi* (bull, not a seven-headed horse, Burgess’ 
alternative suggestion), the respective vehicles of Brahma and &iva, Though 
the seven horses and Aruna of Surya are not present on the pedestal, yet the 
boots on the legs of the main image, its prominent waist girdle Cavyanga*) 
and the two lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess remarks 
about this curious sculpture* “in one figure the four divinities. Visnu* 
Siva and Brahma, or the Trimuiti - with Surya, appear blended • or 
shall we rather say it represents a Vaisnava Trimurti* with Sflrya- 
Narayana as the central figure, seated on his ‘vahana* Garuda ?" 1 Several 
such composite images have also been found in Central Provinces ; 
the three-faced and eight-armed sculpture originally brought from 
Bangaon (13 miles north of Damoh, C. P. ) is one of them. The emblems 
of the god are gone with his hands but his solar character is emphasised 
by bis boots, the charioteer Aruna, tbe seven horses and his three 
companions. Hiralal is wrong in recognising Mahadeva in the seated 
bull-faced figure in the proper left corner, Visnu in the standing mace- 
bolding figure just above it* and Brahma in the bearded standing figure 
on the right of the main deity. They are really none other than 
one of the Aivins (the figure is horse-faced, not bull-faced), Dandi and 
Pingala respectively,-the last two being regular attendants of the sun 
god. The arrow-shooting goddesses are shown on either side of the top sec¬ 
tion of the'prabhaval?. Another such figure, but six-armed, is carved in the 
centre of the shrine doorway of a ruined temple in the village named Madhia 
( Panna State ). The rear most hands carry a trident and a deer, the 
middle hands, two lotuses and the front right is shown in the ‘varada’ 
pose, the front left being broken. In the left corner is carved the 
figure of a bull and in the right* that of Garuda, It should be noted 
here that the association of the sun god with Visnu and Siva is much 
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emphasised in this particular icon 1 . Coming to eastern India, we can 
refer to two fine mediaeval sculptures in the collection of the V. R, S, 
Museum, Rajshahi, both hailing from north Bengal. The unique three¬ 
headed and ten-armed image of the 12th century A. D. found at Manda 
{ Rajshahi ) contains the usual accessories noticeable in a well-developed 
type of Surya image in this part of India. Its central face is placid in 
aspect, the side ones being fierce ; its front two pairs of hands are 
broken, but the full-blossomed lotuses held in one pair of them are 
dearly visible; the back hands from the right onwards carry a ‘khatvahga’, 
a ‘trilulfl’, a "Saktr. a ‘nllotpala', a ‘datnaru’ and a *sarpa’ ; flames issue 
out of its heads and shoulders. In it the close connection between the 
sun and Siva (Bhairava) is delineated, and the ‘dhyana* in the ‘Saradatilaka 
Tantra* which describes a variety of Mirttanda { Sun ) image appears 
to conform to it in many of its details. The 'dhyana’ says that 
such images of Marttanda who is half or part of Siva fBallabharddha ), 
should be four-faced, and hold a ‘skull mace* (‘khatvariga'}, two lotuses, 
a discus, a spear, a noose, an elephant-goad, a beautiful rosary and a 
'skull-cap 1 (‘kapala’). 1 It refers to four faces (Vedavaktra 1 —the number 
of the Vedas is four), but as the sculpture in question is a relievo 
one. the fourth face could not be shown by the artist; the emblems 
enumerated appear to be nine, the tenth hand being probably in some 
action pose not expressly mentioned by it. Though the emblems in 
the hands of the image do not all tally with the description, there 
is a dose correspondence ; Saikar refers to the ‘Pltha mantra’ in the 
’Saradatilaka, which is ‘Brahma-Visnu-Sivatmakaya Sauraya Yogapithaya 

1. HItalikl net#* tbM* two Itsigct in bii nritoln 'Triutet, in Bendilttiiij’ pobllobid in 
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bovlna { lion ins 7 ) nod poielnr, tbo esntril being btUHin. and Ibn* it rapreicnli no other dlfty 
than Vnikttfftbn Oituimurti, deonritod by ran In Chapvr H ol 'Hindu Iconography’. Tbo tompln 
inieiiption alio. ■» quoted by blm iiom 'Epigraph!* Indian', VoL r, p. 124, f*owi It, lot On god 
VnlknpVbn la intobed in it. It m*y be mid hero tbit both tinteia Aly« nnd □ Iraki teem to bo 
vrong in describing the Poabwnf ilnwum minloinro itone HQlplDre .bill leg 1*0134 Akbnn ’phorl nen* 
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Hamah' ('Adoration to Satira who is one with Brahma. Vjsnu. Siva ). 

A composite representation of Brahma and Surya can be recognised 
in the beautiful image of the llth century A. D. acquired from 
Mahendra (Dinajpur) and now in the collection of the Rajshabi 
Museum. The composition is in many respects similar to the usua 
two-armed SGrya figures of this period, but it is six-armed. Its natural 
hands hold the usual full-blossomed lotuses, while the four additional 
hands show Vara' (with lotus mark on the palm), ‘aksamala'. ‘abhaya* 

< with ‘padmahka*) and *kamandalu\ The Dhatr aspect of the sun. 
the first in the list of the Dvadasidityas given in the -V^vakarma- 
Mstra* holds in its (front) hands lotuses, and a lotus g,irland ( or a 
fillet of lotus seeds) in its ( back ) right hand, and a water-vessel in 
its (back) left (‘Daksine pauskarl mala kare vime karaandaluh [ 
Padmabhyam sobhitakara sa DhStri prathama smrra 1 ). This particular 
Aditya has no doubt some affinities with the Mahendra Surya, but 
the latter is more in line with the types of iconic amalgams being 
considered here. Dhatr is no doubt one of the Adityas, but Dhata or 
Vidhata is also one of the synonyms of Brahma Praiapati. and thus 
both these characters appear to he symbolised in this interesting 
relief of north Bengal. 

The names of the Dvadasadityas usually given in the compara¬ 
tively late tests have already been enumerated in the first part of 
this chapter. The ’VisnudharmottaraV. one of the earlier tests, does 
not name and describe them individually, but simply says that 'the 
twelve Adityas should be given the form of Surya’. But it seems 
that Indra was included in the list, for Visnu, Indra and Varuna 
are mentioned in this context just afterwards. Gopinath Rao summarises 
in a tabular from the description of the twelve Adityas as given in 
the *Viivakarmaiastra' ( VoL I, part I, p. 310 ), bur his table is not 
quite correct, for it makes all the twelve four-armed. A reference 
to the original text quoted by him shows, however, that at least 
one of them (if not two), Pusan, is two-armed, for it expressly tells 
us that Pusan should be two—armed and should have lotus cognisance, 
i.e„ two lotuses in his hands (Tusakhyasya bhavenmurtitdvibhuja 
padmalanccbita‘1 Sarvapapahari jneya sarvalaksanalaksita'). Visnu also 
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appears to be two-armed, for the text enjoins that ‘Sudarsana should 
be in his right hand and lotus in his left (‘Sudarsanakara savye padma- 
hasta tu vamatahl Esa syad dvadasImurtir-Visnoramitatejasah 
Each of the remaining ten is four-armed as can be in erre roni 
the way in which they are described 1 Separate images of t ese 
Adityas are extremely rare, and the two Konarak images o ivasvan 
already described are extremely interesting, They are 
shown carved on the sides and top of the detached faaM«(most 
probably set up behind an image of the sun god) on the bac 
of the Surya images Rao first drew the attention of scho ars to the 
architectural frame ( not correctly described by him as the 'torana or 
gateway of a Surya temple) lying outside the JunagadJi Museum in 
the Kathiawar Peninsula. The frame shows two-armed figures of Surya 
carrying lotuses, in separate niches, three on either side and five on 
the top ; barring the top centre figure which is shown seated and 
accompanied by the two arrow-shooting goddesses, all the ten are 
standing and attended by other female companions; four of the 
Navagnhas, probably §ukra. W and certainly Rahu and Ketu, are 
shown on the top. The eleven Adityas together with the central 
figure which is missing would make up the requisite number. 
Sankalia draws our attention to an almost similar motif (but shorn 
a many of the details of the former) in the Surya relief from Dhank 
in which the *pr abba vail 1 of the main image contains the figure of 
the eleven Adityas, five on either side and one on the top. It should 
be noted that the represenation of the Adityas m the earlier “lief 
of Junagadh and the later one from Dhank follows the mode laid 
down in the 'Visnudharmottara' instead of that given in ‘Visvakar- 

Gopinatb Rao does not mention any thing about the images 
of Revanta. nor docs he quote any test describing this very interest- 
inn type of solar divinity. It is probably because they are almost 
unknown in southern India; bur they appear to have been quite 
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common in northern, especially, eastern India- Raghunandana quotes 
a passage from the ’Kalpataru’ which took it from the ‘Brahma 
Purina 1 , and records the worship of Revanta with pomp and ceremony 
(‘Pujyah sasvaifca Revanto yathivibhavavistaraih’, 'Tithitattva, p, 690J. 
The ‘Kiiiki Purina’, after describing his image, says that he should 
be worshipped (by kings) in an image, ora water-vessel, at the 
gates according to the rites of sun worship (ch. S5, 49,). His worship 
was also known in Gujrat, as the inscription, of Sarngadeva 

from Vanthli shows* (Liiders 1 List. 'Ep. Ind., Vol* X, No, 624 ), 
He is described in the Purinas as the principal son of Surya. 

and that his worship was popular in north India is proved also by 
the monographic sections of such early works as the Brhatsamhitit and 
the *Vi?nudharmottara’. The chapter on Pratimalaksana in the former 
lays down that ‘Revanta is a horseman engaged with his companions 
in the sport of hunting’ (cb. 57, V. 56) ; the ‘Visnudharmottara’ simply 
says that ‘the lord Revanta should be like Surya, (and) on the back 
of a horse’ (Bk. Ill, ch. 70 v, 5). A black basalt image of this son 
of Surya belonging to the late mediaeval period, originally hailing 
from Ghatnagar (Dinajpur) and now in the collection of the Rajsbahi 
Museum, presents him in a very interesting manner. He is shown 
riding on horse-back with his legs encased in boots ; he holds a 

whip in his right hand and the reins of the horse in his left; an 
attendant raises an umbrella over his head ; two robbers are near 
him, one ready to attack him from the front, and the other from a 
tree top behind. The pedestal shows a woman standing, a devotee, 
a man with a sword and shield about to attack a woman cutting 
a fish with a fish-knife; on the right corner of the partially broken 
stela appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it. The relief 

with this genre scene cannot be satisfactorily explained by the 

account of Revanta given in the ‘Brhatsamhita 1 or ‘Visnudharmottara 1 . 

The 'Markandeya Purina’ which along with the *Vbnu Purana’ says that 
he was the son of Surya by Samjna and was also the king of the 
Gubyakas, appears to throw some light on this relief. It tells us 
that “Revanta is the god that delivers people from the terrors of 
forests and other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
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robbers and bestows upon bis worshippers comfort, intelligence, 
happiness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted position The 
top and bottom sections of the relief probably typify peaceful home- 
life. the blessing of the god to his worshippers, while the middle 
one illustrates one of the various perils that befall them. It may 
be noted incidentally that the motif of ‘a woman catting a fish’ with 
a big fish-knife also occurs in the centre of the pedestal of the 
Dacca Museum Hand image. The 'Kalika Purina’, while recommend¬ 
ing Revanta’s worship to be perormed at the gates, describes him 
as riding a horse with his hair fastened up by a doth, wearing a 
coat of mail , bolding a whip in the left hand and a sword in the 
right which also rests on the back of the white horse. This description 
also tallies in part with the Ghatnagar relief, 3 In a very indifferent¬ 
ly preserved image of this god recovered from an old tank at 

Badkamta (Tippera). and now in the collection of the Dacca Museum, 
he is shown on horse-back with a howl in his tight hand, in the 

company of musicians, other male and female attendants, and even 
retriever dogs, ‘Mrgaya* (hunting) is a royal sport Cvyasana') in 
which revelries were indulged into, and this appears to be emphasised 
in this relief. Several sculptures exactly similar to it hailing from 
Bibat and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
were wrongly identified as Kalki who is also represented in mediaeval 
art as riding on horseback and brandishing a sword in his right 

hand.* 

Manu and iht Asvins —Yatna, the Asvins. and Manus, the 
present and the future, were also several other sons of Sutys, 
whose images are described in some of the iconographic texts, 

Yama is one of the guardians of the eight quarters ( Afta-Dikpalas), 
and as such his image will be studied in the chapter on the 
Astadikpalas, The twin gods, the Asvins, are the divine physicians 
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bom out of the union of Sutya and Satujnj. who bad assumed 
temporarily the shapes of a horse and a mare ; their Vedic counterpart* 
were the Nasatyas, the Indo-Iranian deities, who are mentioned along 
with Indra, Mitra and Varuna in the Boghazklli inscriptions. Their images 
are rarely described in the texts; the 'Bhavisya Purana, while descri¬ 
bing the figures of various attendants of the sungod, says that the 
Asvins should be placed one on either side of Surya, and as they were 
born out of (the union ) of the two (assuming ) the form of horses, 
they are (called) Asvins {'Brahma Parra, ch. 124, v. 20). They 
are seldom depicted separately in mediaeval Brahmamcai art, and are on y 
infrequently placed in the Surya reliefs of western and central India. 
It has already been shown that some Modhera reliefs of Surya and 
the Dam oh sculpture of Surya-Narayana contain the figures of the 
gods who are shown horse-faced. Though the images of the Manus 
are described in the ‘Visnudharmottaia’, they are extremely rare in 
Indian art. The text says, ‘The present Menu should be furnished 
with the marks of a king, whereas the future one should be devoid 
of all ornaments, wearing matted locks and carrying a water 
vessel and a rosary ; engaged in austerities, (he) is endowed with lustre, 
though lean' 1 It should be noted that there is nothing distin¬ 
ctive la the form of the present Manu. but the Bhavisya Manu 
has dear monographic traits according to the ‘Visnudharmottaia 
description. The north-western side of the basement wall of 
the Paharpur stupa contains a relief (859 N.S.) showing a potbellied 
figure standing with a slight bend with two plantain trees, one on 
either side i it is two-armed, the left hand holds a water-vessel and the 
right one, a rosary; it wears a 'dhoti', has a -jafimukuta’ on its head 
and a sacred thread on its body and is not decorated with any ornaments; 
its face is damaged but its expression is calm and serene. Another 
figure in the same wall, almost similar to the above in all its 
iconographic detail* is cruder in style and execution. R. D, Banerjee 
described the first of the sculptures as a 'corpulent ascetic' without 
trying to ascertain its identity ; S. K. Saraswati correctly suggests that 

1 . ’Vlmiodhtc[cotL&fi 1 , Ek. lit, Ch. 70. tt. 2-3. TH elbei put Mtnui »r* to b* depict*! 
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the two reliefs closely conform to the Vj s n ud liar mot tara description 

of Bhavisya Mama quoted above. 1 . 

The Navagrahas 'The Navagrahas were offered special worship in 

mediaeval times by the Indians, and the ceremony named ‘Giahayaga 
was much prevalent in the remote corners of Eastern India. Their 
worship* however, does not seem to have been much in vogm. * 
Gupta period, for their images can hardly be recognised among t e 
extant sculptures of the time. The Gupta inscriptions do not even 
incidentally refer to the worship of this group of divinities, and it 
is presumable that it became prevalent in the post-Gupta age. u 
continued, however, for centuries afterwards as the literary as well 
as archaeological data testify. The great Smirta author Raghunandana 
of Bengal is said to have collected a lot of information about it 
from such earlier works as ‘Aivalayanagrhyaparisista’, 'Matsya Purana. 
Yamavalkyasmrtr etc, ; 'Grahaylgatam', though not included m the 
works on 28 'tatvas' written by Raghunandana, is attnbuted to im. 
The Ya jnavalkyasmrti* lays down that “the 'grahayaina' should 
performed by one who desires peace and prosperity, ample rams 
(for his crops), long life and nourishment, and who wants to harm 
( bis enemies); Surya, Soma (Candta-Moon), the son of the Earth 
{ Man gala—Mars}, the son of Soma ( Budh a-Mercury ). Brhaspati 
( Jupiter ), £ukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu and Ketu are known 
as the ‘Grahas*; ( their figures) are to be made of copper, crysta . 
red sandal, gold (in the case of Budha and Brhaspati), silver, iron, 
lead and bell-metal respectively; (or these figures) should be drawn 
on canvas with their respective colours, or in 'mandates’ with scent (scented 
pastes like that of sandal-wood). Or their images should be made ot 
stone, lump of day and wood.- It should be noted that according to the 
Smrti writer, the figures of the ‘grahas’ made of different metals, 
specially associated with one or other of them, and if those were want¬ 
ing their forms drawn on canvas or in 'mandates made of seated 
pastes, were mainly for use in the ceremony of the ‘Grahayajna. 
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This may be one of the reasons why their images of the Gupta 
period have not been found. But their stone images were meant 
also for architectural use in the post-Gupta period. The Nava- 
grabas either standing or rarely seated are usually carved side by 
side, with their characteristic cognisances about which the texts differ. 
Pandit B. S. Moghe. in his commentary on verses 297-99 of the 
‘Acaradhyaya’ of the TajSavalkyasmrti*. quotes the following description 
of them from the ‘Matsya Purajia': “Sun of the lustre of the inside 
of a lotus seated in ‘padmasana’ with lotuses in his hands should be 
always two-armed riding on a seven-horsed chariot. The white moon 
dad in white garments and white jewels should be made two-armed, 
one hand holding a mace, the other being in the varada pose, and 
should ride a ten-horsed chariot. The son of the earth ( Mangala ) 
having red garlands and red dress has a ram for his mount and is four- 
armed, his hands holding a spear, a trident, a mace, the fourth being 
in the boon-conferring pose. Decked in yellow garlands and dress, and 
having the lustre of the ‘kamikara' flower, Budha rides a lion, his 
t four ) hands showing a sword, a shield, a mace and the varamudra. 
The respective preceptors of the Devas and the Daityas ( Brbaspati 
and Sukra) should be made like him yellow-white and four-armed, 
their hands holding a staff, a rosary, a water-vessel and a boon. The 
son of Siirya ( §ani ) of the effulgence of Tndramlamani’ should ride 
on a vulture, his four hands displaying a trident, a ‘varamudra, a bow 
and an arrow. In this 1 group), Rahu of the fierce face and blue 
colour is com mend ably depicted seated in hon-throne, his ( four } hands 
carrying a sword, a shield, a trident and a boon. The ugly-faced dusk- 
coloured Ketus seated on vultures are all twrcr-aimed, their hands holding 
maces and boons. All the grahas who bring good to people wear 
‘kirita 1 and are in height 120 ‘arigulas’ of their own". The 'Vi^nudharmo- 
ttara’( Bk HI. ch* 69, vv. 2-10 ) gives us quite a different description 
of the ‘planets’, while other texts like the ‘Agni Purana f , ‘Amsumad- 
bhedagama*, ‘Silparatna* differ from one another as regards many 
essential points in their respective accounts. 1 The Navagrahas are 

1, Many ol lie*# teita bwa qouM by T. A. G, Hu in his 'Elamflnlf elc% Yet 1, App, 0, 
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usually carved side by side on one single slab, such slabs being 
placed on the door-lintel of not only shrines dedicated to Surya, 

but also to many other major deities of the Brahma nidi pantheon. 

The Navagraha slabs belonging mostly to the mediaeval period 
have been found from different parts of India, and hardly any one 
of them goes back to the Gupta age. Almost all the old Hindu temples at 
Osia (Jodhpur State, Rajputana ) have the nine planets carved on the 

frieze of their shrine-doors. There are two ancient temples there 

originally dedicated to Surya ; they not only have the 'planets’ repre¬ 
sented in groups, but one of the latter, Candra, appears to have been 
depicted separately on the projecting pillars of these shrines. He is 
shown in one case as supported by two birds, and not riding in a chariot 
drawn by ten horses 1 . Very late tepresentations of individual members 
of this group of divinities are not unknown, but separate figures of 
them belonging to early mediaeval period are extremely rare. The 
two reliefs (Nos. 60 and 61) on the basement of the Paharpur 
temple, correctly identified by S. K. Saraswati as Candra and Brhaspati, 
were at first wrongly described by R. D, Banerjee and K. N, Dikshit 
ns Siva and Brahma respectively. They belong to the 7th or 8th 
Century A.D, the period of the second group of the stone reliefs at 
Paharpur. No. 60 shows a 'male figure standing quite erect between 
two plantain trees with a rosary and a water vessel in its right and 
left hands, wearing a very artistically arranged ‘jatamukuta*. and no 
ornaments ; there is a prominent crescent mark over the crown of 
matted locks*. Banerjee described it as Siva Somanatha. Dikshit, ‘Siva 
Candrasekhara'. But the figure can not be that of Siva, for the 
simple reason that it does not show two of his characteristic cogni¬ 
sances. the ‘urdhalihga’ ('penis erectus 1 ) and the third eye vertically 
placed on his forehead. The summary description of Candra as 
given in the *Agni Parana’, fits in very interestingly with the relief in 
question. It says, that Candra should have a 'kundika' (water vessel) 
and a ‘japyamala* ( a rosary of beads as his attributes ('kundikajapya- 
malinduh i ). t A crescent is invariably shown behind the head and 
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shoulders of MAO and MANAO BAGO, two Zoroasttian deities 
associated with moon, appearing as reverse devices on some coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka; MAO usually holds a long sceptre in 
one of his hands and a fillet in the other. But these Zoroastrian moon 
gods are royal figures dressed in the way of the northerners (cf. the 
‘udlcyavesa* of the north-Indian sun images), while the Paharpur relief 
in question as well as the Puranic description depicts the moon god 
as a sage* The Kal> anasundaramOrti of Siva (the type depicts the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati) at Elephanta has among its attendants 
the standing figures of Surya and Candra on his either side. The latter 
is characterised there as a serene person wearing 'jatas' with a crescent 
behind his head, and carrying in his two hands a jar fsudhabhanda',, 
a pot of nectat). The moon is supposed to be the receptacle of the 
divine nectar ( 4 sudha ) and thus the nectar jar in his hands is 
very appropriate. Relief No. 61 at Paharpur shows a fat squat 
two-armed figure standing between two plantain trees wearing a 
‘jatamukuta' and the dress of a Brlhmanical sage, his tight and left 
hands carrying a rosary and a manuscript. Both Banerjee and Dikshit 
described it as an image of Brahma, but Saraswati is right in 
identifying it as Brhaspati after comparing it with his characterisation 
in the ‘Vi^nudharmottara’. The text lays down that ‘Brhaspati should 
be made of a complexion like that of molten gold and two-armed, 
a manuscript and a rosary being placed in his two hands'. This 
description does not tally with the ‘Agni Purina 1 account of Brhaspati. 1 
Rahu is another of the ‘grahas*, who seems to have been depicted 
independently of Navagraha reliefs. But he appears in other composi¬ 
tions, not separately like the Paharpur figures of Candra and Brhaspati. 
In many Trivikrama reliefs of central Deccan, central Provinces and 
other parts of India, Rahu appears as a grinning face near the 
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uplifted leg of Visnu as Trivikrama (ef. infra, chapter on the Vyiibas 
and the Vibhavas). On some reliefs representing the Vajrayana goddess 
Marfd who is none other than Surya in feminine from, Rahu appears 
on the pedestal below the charioteer goddess t the female counterpart 
of Aruna ) driving the seven pigs drawing MailcI s car ( cf. R. D. 
Banerjee, 'E. L S. M. S’., pi XII, fig. b). The ‘klrtimukha 1 design may 
also stand for Rahu as suggested by Kramrisch. As for the group 
representation of these Navagrahas, mention may be made of the much 
mutilated door-lintel of the mediaeval &iva temple at Bargaon in the 
Jubbulpore district of the Central Provinces* It contains the figure of 
dancing Siva in the central panel with two ‘Dvarapalas’ of the god in 
the extreme corners, and the nine ‘planets’, four on either side of the 
middle panel,—Ravi, Soma, Mahgala and Budha on its^ right, and 
Brhaspati, Sukra. Sani, and Rahu and Ketu combined ( Ketu is placed 
on the top of Rahu ) on its left AU the figures from Surya to Sam 
are two-armed and well-dressed, wearing ‘vanamalas’. holding their 
respective attributes which can not be clearly distinguished ; Rahu is 
all head and torso with his two hands shown in the ‘tarpanaroudra 1 , 
and Ketu. very much mutilated, is a hybrid figure—part man and part 
snake. The whole relief is beautifully carved and is assignable to the 
time of the Cedi king Karnadeva or a little earlier (‘M, -A, S, T, 23, 
p. 107, pL XXXIXb). A late Gupta sandstone relief from Sarnath 
(LM, no. 1536), contains the figures of four planets. Brhaspati. 
Sukra, Sani and Rahu. All ate two-armed, the first three standing in 
graceful poses, while the fierce-looking Rahu is shown only upto the 
breast with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied up in a 
bunch of spiral coils rising upwards ( ‘pifiga lord hakefef). Brhaspati, 
Sukra and Sam have each a halo behind his head, and a rosary in his 
right hand, while the left hands of the first two hold a waterpot, Sani’s 
left hand being broken ; there is thus a dose correspondence between 
the *Agni Purina' description of these three planets and their representa¬ 
tion in this interesting Samath relief. Ketu is absent in it. 
for there is no place for him after Rahu whose hands holding 
the crescent moon are shown in the ‘tarpana mudra’. The addition of 
Ketu to the group illustration seems to have been a comparatively late 
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feature. The lintel slabs ol all the earlier Siva temples of the Bhauma- 
Kara period contain only the figures of eight 'grahas', Ketu appearing only 
on the architraves of those of the Gauga period 1 * The Navagraha slabs 
in the collection of the V. R. S. Museum. Rajshahi. usually show the 
‘grahas’ standing side by side on double-petalled lotuses ; they also seem 
to follow partially the ‘Agni Purina* account of the nine 'planets*. In 
some of these reliefs, the figure of Ganapati is carved by the side 
of the ‘planets’. The huge Navagraha slab in the Konarak museum 
shows all of them seated inside miniature shrines with their respective 
emblems in their hands. A very fine sculpture found at Kankandigbi 
(Khari, 24 pergannas, Bengal) and now in the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, shows the ‘planets’ standing in a line on lotus 
pedestals, holding their respective attributes in their hands with GaneSa 
in front of the row, and their respective cognisances below. The 
beautifully designed long rectangular slab with the main figures inset in 
very high relief, appears to prove that the composition was probably a 
cult-object and not a door-piece, perhaps used in times of ‘grahayaga". 
Another unique sculpture which appears to have had the same use is the 
’Navagraha-cakra’ found among the ruins of Khiching {Mayurbhanj, 
Orissa), The twelve-spoked wheel (12 spokes perhaps stand for 
12 months) rests on its side on a lotus pedestal; inside the broad 
rim are arranged the figures of the nine ‘planets', Surya seated in 
the top centre, Rahu and Ketu on either side in the bottom; on the 
sides are carved one above the other the six other seated 'grahas*, 
three on each side, with indistinct objects in their hands; in the 
centre of the wheel is a three-faced (? ). four-armed figure seated on 
a lotus in ‘padmasana* with its front hands in the ‘dhyanamudra’. 
and the back hands carrying indistinct objects (it may stand for 
Brahma, i. e., Dhata or Vidhata ) ; flames are shown issuing from the 
rim of the wheel. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO THE PLATES 
(The accompanying plates illustrates some Visnu and Surya 
images in J. L S. O. A., Volumes XIII, XIV and XVI, and 
others of an allied character) 


p L XIII (a),—Four-armed Aditya. Two left arms are broken, front right 
hand shown in ‘vyakhyana-mudra’ (expounding pose) holds a 
rosarv, and the back right hand, a full blossomed lotus. Lotus-halo 
and stela partly broken. Head covered with well-arranged curls, 
neck has ‘trivali’ marks j the figure is tastefully decorated With such 
ornaments as ear-rings, necklace, armlets and bracelets (angada 
and ‘kevfira'), jewelled waist-girdle (‘rasana, mekhala, or kmici- 
dama’) and scarf, a long garland (‘vanamaia*) and leglcts (man- 
W); it has also a long sacred thread (‘yajfiopavita) worn m the 
‘upavit? fashion. Faint suggestion of the covering of the upper part 
of the torso, but the legs are bare. A staff and lotus carrying ma c 
figure (probably Dandl) on the right, and a seated one partially 
obscured bv an unrecognisable object (an ink-pot?—if so, the seated 
figure mav be Kundl or Pingala, the pen and ink-pot carrying 
attendant of Surya) in its front, on the left. The pedestal is plain 
havin» no wheel-mark or the figures of A mu a and the seven horses. 
The last feature is typically south-Indian; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that it is an Aditya, not the Surya proper, and we may not 
expect all the features of the north-lndian type here. Certain novel 
traits in the main figure such as, its gracefully bent (‘abhahga’) pose 
(SQrva figures are almost invariably in straight frontal, i- e *» 
‘samabhanga* pose), its ‘vanamaia’, the unusual mode of depicting 
the only two attendants, etc., are to be noted. It appears to stand 
for Dhata, the first of the Adityas described in p. 90. Another point 
to be noted in this relief is that the lotus-flowers are placed in the 
back hands. Central Indian, mediaeval. 


Pl. XIII (h).—Four armed Visnu from Taxila; for a detailed description 
of this figure, cf. J. I. S. 6. A., Vo). XIII, p. ‘-B. 

Pl. XIV.—(a) The Nava-graha ‘cakra* from Khiching, Mayurbhanj 
Orissa). It has been fully described in p, 100. 


Pl, XIV {?>).—Two-armed seated Surya in a chariot drawn by two (or 
really four, the two behind being obscured by the front ones) 
caparisoned horses being driven by Aruna shown below Surya. Staff 
or spear carrying Dane! I (if it be a spear, this attendant may stand 
for Skanda named in some texts as a companion of the sun god) on 
the right, the bearded figure of Kundl (or Sraosha) holding some 
indistinct objects (?pen and ink-pot) on the left. The ‘Northerners 
dress’ (‘udicvavesa’) of the main figure is Fully emphasised by the 
close covering of the body and the booted legs of the god. A long 
scarf is tastefully arranged over the arms and in front of the figure; 
the hands with the lotuses are broken. The sitting posture of the 
god is reminiscent of the ‘seated Surya’ type of Mathura, but the 
style is distinctly late Hellenestic of the Gandhara region. This very 
fine marble image of Siirya was found in Afghanistan, and is now 
in the Kabul Museum. Date: c, 6Lh century A.D. 

Pl. XV.—A well-executed East Indian variety of Surya image of the early 
mediaeval period in the Vaital Duel Temple, Bhuvanesvara (Orissa). 
The god is tastefully decorated by a jwelled crown, well-arranged 
curls, necklace, bracelets, and a few other ornaments. The close 
covering of the body is suggested, but the legs are inserted in the 
chariot in the Kasipur or Deora Surya fashion (cf. pp, SChSI). The 
hands of the god hold two full blossomed lotus flowers. The arrow¬ 
shooting goddesses (Usa and Pratyusa) are on either side, and the 
driver Aruna in the middle holds the whip and the reins. The seven 
horses are carved on the pedestal. 

Pl. XVL—Head and upper part fo the torso of a mediaeval Surya image 
of northern India. The figure is profusely ornamented. 
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AN EARLY PALA IVORY 


b, SHERMAN E. LEE 


Until tlie finds of Hackin at Beg ram,' the Satie hi inscription referring 
to tiie ivory carvers of Yidisa could have only a dream existence, a reference 
tempting yet aggravating to the imagination. The wealth of the Begram 
finds underlined Llie importance of media other than stone in the early art 
of India and one ul the most precious of these media must have been ivory* 
Accustomed as we were to the horrors of the recent ivory “curious” from the 
bazaars of the East, it came as a pleasant awakening to find these precious 
reniauants of a once great art. The late Andhra ivory found at Pompeii’ 
added yet another fragment to the reality slowly appearing before us and 
also served to excite our wonder at the location of the find. Was it a 
precious gilt or a common article of trade? The nature of the material 
itself sheiiid serve to answer the question for ivory lias traditionally been 
coupled with gold, silver and precious stones as Oriental treasure fit for the 
bounty or ransom of a king. 

The ivories of Begram and Pompeii are especially rewarding aesthe¬ 
tically since the medium itself lends its nature wholeheartedly to the 
sensuous spirituality of Indian art. The color and texture of the tusk 
adorn the carver’s skill, aiding and abetting him to his goal more easily than 
the relatively unyielding stone. Only the best of the Indian sandstones and 
the greenish whitish marble like limestone of Amaravati approach the 
appeal of ivory as a material. 

Between these very early ivories of the Andhra period and the later 
medieval productions of Rajput and Mughal India there exists a vacuum, 
unfilled so far as the writer knows, with any acceptable tigural ivory, 
however small, save the chessman from the treasury of Charlemagne, pre¬ 
sumably a work of the late eighth or early ninth century. 3 The ivory we now 
discuss seems to mark the second intrusion info this vacuum/ Luckily the 
intrusion is no mere fragment, but a relatively complete and monumental 
work of art on a miniature scale compatible with the medium. 

This ivory (Pis. I-II), now in the Seattle Art Museum, is conceived as 
an architectural form, a three-tiered stupa with a modified cruciform cross- 


section. The top. is Hot, a platform $£ 

ahs 

«pv°^ «■“*• is ■■—* 

which w'cThail 0 ^ “e first roue consists of three 

™StaiS and ha. three bejewelled images of male (or female) Bodin- 
.uttvas on each side. The central images, all masculine, are much larg^i 
i h m the side images and in addition are placed on a projecting and .light 1> 
denre^d ^e ^cked throne with (originally) two standing attendants 
holding fly whisks. The third zone is still more complicated am comis s _o 
three units; the corners, supported by powerful dwarf-hke iigures , the 

centersTr throne bases, on two sides, lion thrones with two small dwarfs 
above, on the other two sides, lotus thrones with dancmg dwarfs for support 
and two small lions above; the spaces between center and corner, deep!) 
recessed and each containing a supporting elephant indicated by trunk, heai 
ami ears only and these seen frontally. Each zone u separated from its 
companion by a simple beaded border winch is also the characteristic 
ornament of halo and throne. The two columns remaining have capitals 
and bases and are of two types ; one plain, the other ringed. Each of the 
four principal Bodhisattvas has a large lotus of varying form over and 

behind his left shoulder. . , . , , 

The material itself is of interest. The color vanes from a rich deep 
brown of great depth and beauty to a creamy white. One side is somewhat 
discolored and has a chalky cast. The surface is covered with vertical cracks 
none of which is wide enough to dishgure the carving. The base shows 
wider cracks in a moderately ringed conformation radiating from the center, 
almost exactly similar to that of the Charlemagne ivory. In nearly all the 
faces of the images the ivory is worn from rubbing. Examination of the 
ivory under ultraviolet light reveals some of the damages and breakages to 
be quite old while a few are more fluorescent and appear to be of recent 
origin. 

The material and descriptive factors having been disposed of, 


we are 
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now free to examine the heart of the matter. First, what is the meaning of 
this work of art? Second, what is its date and provenance? Because of the 
large number of figures involved we have used a bird's eye diagram (PI. Ill) 
for explanation. The hand gestures, poses and other iconographical data 
for each image are indicated. In comparing these with available information 
we are able to identify most of the images as shown on the diagram/ The 
identity of the small Buddha images on either side of the Dhyani Buddhas 
is questionable. There are two evident possibilities: the seven Manual, 
Buddhas and Maitreya, or Eight Scenes from the Life of Saky&miim 
Buddha. Since the one figure without a halo in this group of eight appears 
to have a Naga hood behind, it would seem possible that we have here the 
episode of the Buddha sheltered by tbe Naga King rather than a representa¬ 
tion of Maitreya. The other figures are in niudras that can be equated with 
the seven other scenes and since the symbolic representation of these scenes 
by an apparently uniform series of seated figures is not uncommon in the 
black stone images and bronzes of Bengal, we have tentatively identified 
these eight figures with the Eight Scenes.* The dating suggested below 
would seem to confirm this guess. Of the eight principal images there is no 
doubt. 

The lowest zone, complicated and with the animal or animal-like 
forms, represents the carnal or material world supported at the corners 
by “AMantes” old earth deities (yaksas) in grotesque form. The second 
zone, simpler, but bejewelled, is “between Heaven and Earth”, the realm of 
the Bodhisattva. The first zone, simplest of all, is the realm of the Dhyani 
Buddhas in Heaven or Paradise, The three fold division is that of Dante’s 
Commedia as well as that of Buddhism or Hinduism. The mandala is not 
only organized vertically, but horizontally in the four directions, the cardinal 
points of the compass. In style as well each of the zones obeys its law of 
being. In the lowest zone, the dancing figures writhe, the lions snarl ; in the 
middle, the Bodhisattvas bend gracefully and compassionately: while 
above, the Buddhas display their hieratic and formal images. We have then 
a marvellous parallel to such an edifice as Borobudur in Java/ Our ivory 
is a true microcosm, a world mandala in miniature. 

What of the top platform? The analogy with Borobudur aids us. 
for there, as in other irmndalas of MahSyana Buddhism, is the realm of 
essence itself, the Supreme Buddha. Vairoeana, We can not prove He 
occupied the platform but it would appear likely. Nearly all fifty-three 
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figures fulfil the meaning of the puzzle and we may be excused for filling in 
the missing space with an imaginary but congruent shape. 

The second question does not admit of so dogmatic an answer as the 
first. In style these figures are full of a lissom grace, their forms are rounded 
and pliant, their expressions are serene and with u smiling grace. There is 
no mistaking the origins of the style in the fully developed Gupta style of 
the sixth century A, D, However, it is a truism that the Gupta style 
persisted with only slight modification in the early Pfda period of Bengal 
and with slighter change in the ninth and tenth century art of Nepal, 
Iconography helps us a little here for the more complex esoteric forms of 
Mahayana Buddhism were apparently transmitted to Nepal and Tibet from 
Bengal, The subject matter of the ivory then would be especially appro¬ 
priate for this latter region. 

Certain hints can be gleaned from stylistic details. The elephants 
below, while appearing frontally with trunks lowered as at Ellora, are rather 
typical of Pfila art. The curious padmasaiui posture of the legs, 
not one above the other* but side by side, can be found in early Pula bronzes. 
The square thrones are prominent and their borders are simply 
beaded as in the murals of Ajanta, and the early sculptures of Pala Bengal 
rather than elaborately carved with scroll patterns as in later Sena stones. 
The columns are very slender, again like some of llit.-r in I lie paintings of 
Ajanta. The general conformation is in harmony with that typical of early 
Pala art. The PaJa type in large stones, even at its best, has a rigid 
effect. The limbs are rounded but the big shapes are not, In contrast the 
smaller images, especially in metal, continue the ease ami grace of Gupta. 
The gentle poses of the Bodhisattvas in the second zone are directly des¬ 
cended from the classic example at Ajanta in Cave 1 which is probably 
seventh century, and at the beginning of the Medieval style. The Nepalese 
question permits a tentative answer. While Conmaraswamy aptly describes 
this Northern art as “retardataire”,* and as embodying the best of Gupta 
as late as the ninth century, the three Nepalese examples known to this 
writer are markedly different in ieonographic details such as halo and throne 
shapes from the ivory under discussion. They also seem somewhat less 
delicate and detailed in treatment. With no history of provenance or 
excavation to aid us in placing the ivory under consideration, we must 
therefore assign a probable ninth to tenth century date in Bengal. 

Fortunately, we need not vacillate in describing the style of the ivory 
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as early Medieval at its best and of an aesthetic quality as remarkably high 
as the object itself is rare* Indeed this ivory mandala is one of those unique 
objects which convey a compact and precious essence of a creative culture. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Pl, ML. Ivory stupa, Bengal. ninth or tenth century A*D. 

Eugene Fuller Memorial Cull,* Seattle Art Museum. 

Views ul three of its KideJ. 

Fn. II i. Schematic diagram ol the fLeurt* represented in the ivory. 

luiicrt below. JambMa p brimc, in Seattle Art Museum, Seattle* VVe-sbinglan. 








THE JAIN TEMPLE ROOM IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


b T W. NOP MAN BROWN 


History 

In the years 1594-96, according to a preserved inscription, a certain 
Ratnakuiiiyaraji, of the wealthy and well-known Jain clan named Osval, 
with, probably, his sister and daughter as collaborators, financed in Pa tan, 1 
ancient capital of Gujarat, the construction of a temple dedicated to Parsva, 
twenty-third of the twenty-four Saviours (Tirthahkaras) recognized by his 
faith. This he did under the advice of a Svetambara pontiff, Jinacandrasuri 

of the Kharatara gaecha, on whom, says the inscription, the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar bestowed the title of “the most virtuous, glorious pontiff 
of the age' (sattamairiyiignprad&ima),' This building came to be known 
as the Vadipura*—or Vadi-ParSvanatha temple. 

Either as part of the original structure or as a latter accretion, there 
was erected a small, elaborately carved KfiQdeiLtkajied room, being the kind 
of architectural unit known as mandapa (“porch, hall”), an3 this, which is 
now installed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York (Pis IV-VI) is 
the subject of this paper. The incentive to build the temple was.' of course, 
piet\. A renewed urge of the same sort, over three hundred years later led 
other Jains to dismantle the original relatively unpretentious temple 
complex and replace it with a more expensive edifice, made of stone and 
finished inside with marble, producing, we may hope, a notable entrv of 

merit on its patrons’ account in the great cosmic ledger and so leading to 
happy rewards in future existences. 

The older room was the more interesting and more beautiful of the two. 
and by a bit o good fortune, possibly due to virtuous acts in some previous 
life, two American s, Mr. Robert W. de Forest and Mr. Lockwood de Forest, 

1 Olhenriit knawg as An ahtl n-Put t 

5 Em description of thii tempi* in Jniae* B^rgcns and TWrv 
quities Q f ff&rthm Gujarat lArchaeatogicul Survey cf WttUm iw;- v^ P 

Plate* TV. XX, XXI. *** ***** Wfl. pp *9-51, 




some time after the dismantling, in 1916 acquired the room just mentioned, 
ami then laid up, or presumably laid up, further rewards in some future 
rebirth by giving it to the Metropolitan Museum, it was installed and 
opened to the public in 1919, and has now the doubie distinction of being, 
first, one of tlie two Indian temple looms on exhibition in the United States 
—the other is a pillared stone hall from Madura in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art—and, second, perhaps the finest ensemble of Indian wood-carving 
outside its native land. 

There must, however, have been a ilaw in tile de Forests’ merit, because 
they never saw Lhe temple while standing at its original site and so did not 
get certain basic information which would have been useful for the museum 
installation. Hut luckily two members of the Archaeological Survey ol 
India did, Dr. James Burgess m 1869 and Mr. Henry Cousens in 1686-87. 
They published a photograph, two drawings, and a brief description of the 
room.* But unfortunately, again, somewhere along the line, merit was im¬ 
perfect, for Lhe account which they published was both brief and at certain 
vital points insufficient. They did not describe the temple complex as a 
whole, nor did they indicate the relative position of this room or explain its 
function. Most of their report concerns the inscription mentioned above, 
which, they say, was preserved on a slab “built into the wall of the principal 
mandapa” of the temple. This allusion, whose brevity must have seemed to 
them unimportant, is to us tantalizing. Was the room or porch now in the 
Metropolitan Museum the “principal mandapa” or not ? If not, what was it 
and what was Its purpose ? And was it built at the time mentioned in the 
inscription? For lack of a sentence or two we are left to conjecture about 
the full significance of the inscription. But the architectural data which 
the two authors explicitly left us are of great value, and I shall refer to it 
frequently in the rest of tliis paper. 

Wood-carving in Gujarat 

Wood-carving, as so skillfully illustrated in this room, is widespread in 
Gujarat and nearby, and may be an art of long standing there. It is often 
found on doorways of private houses, mouldings, cornices, balconies, 
facades. It appears frequently inside small temples, where it is fully 

3 Published by W. Norman Brown, A Pillared Hall from a TcmpU at Madura* India, tn the 
Philadelphia AlutfpUrti af Art, PbiJadeiphLv 1940. 

4 See footnote No, 2. 
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painted; it few traces of paint are visible un tbe Metropolitan’s room. The 
intricate woodrearving of Lhc region seems to be imitated in the interior 
marble decorations of such temples as those at Mount Abu, where the stone 
is us delicately and minutely worked as the wood in our tnaniLupa. 

Hut though wood is abundantly used in Gujarat and many examples 
ui lino wood-carving exist, few whole wooden temples or even temple rooms 
are now known. One which is similar to this hut less satisfactory to study 
was acquired by the Baroda Museum in m?, and as now installed is des¬ 
cribed by Dr. II. Goetz and Air, L. 1\ Shah in the “Bulletin of the Baroda 
Museum and Picture Gallery”, vol. \ I, pts. 1 - 2 , 1948-19, pp . 1 . 30 , with 60 
figures on XXIV plates. The latter room has a central portion, about the 
size of the Metropolitan’s marfppa, and two wings. It has a complex 
hisLory, being composed of pieces of varying date and diverse provenience, 
hnally assembled by someone, probably a wealthy Jain layman, who used it 
in Jus house. I he Metropolitans room, being a whole but for some figures 
removed after the dismantling, and having all been executed in a single 
period is a ranly even m India, and the excellence of the carving ma kes it 
a most valued possession. Only as recently as 11)39 the then Director of 
Archaeology for the Baroda State, in which lies the city of Palau where the 
Metropolitans room was construe ted, printed in ids annual report a lament 
that this bad been exported from India. The carving of the room s deep 

f nf r U0n and lif * th * Imposition careful though 
^he Jain reiig^!, 1 " ^ *° y011S de * otion > il is * ^ting memorial of 

Construction 

The original structural features of Lhe room are Henr Fm™ u 

logical officers’ report and the elements of the room as'the v 
the Aletropohtan Museum. It was built on n •* , ", t n >c seen in 

Ing of four corner posts a little more than live feet* hHi a 
than eleven (cot spar,. over whose 7" 

corner posts rose from the level of the ground outside h„i n ,,, ... 
base was not the level of tile inside floor. This was instil r.« *?*“ 
than two feet iower. In side the posts was a irige 

State Press, I99f», p. 'JJ T* 9 *** 
only one balcony was «voW, not a whole ioo/d. For «^tanaa*, Ssalri, thought 
Northern Gujarat, tee Burgea* and Couscns, op, ~ & »*nir3ir oi wooi 
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or sixteen inches wide, which ran around all four sides of the room, and at 
the inside edge of this was a straight drop of about twenty or twenty-one 
inches to the floor, which was, therefore, sunk that distance below the outside 
ground level. Mr. Couscns’ drawing shows this feature plainly. 

The straight perpendicular sides of the room were about five and a 
quarter feet high, and were originally open to the air all the way around. 
There was no doorway. The way to enter the room was to step on the walk¬ 
way inside the corner posts, and then step down to the floor. To do so one 
had to bend a little on coming to the walkway and then lift one’s feet care¬ 
fully over the low railing on the inside of it as one stepped down to the 
floor level. The awkwardness of this procedure led to confusion when the 
room was installed in the Metropolitan. 

In the center of each side of the room was a balcony (PL. IV) projecting 
inwards, and the rear posts of the balcony served with the corner posts to 
support the superstructure. The pediments of the balconies were upheld 
by front posts and struts, and the balconies were supported From below by 
brackets. These elements and beams were all richly carved in higher relief 
(PJ. VI), The drop from the walkway to the floor was faced with a dado, 
which was also elaborately decorated. 

The dome construction began above the lintels connecting the corner 
posts. First, an octagonal course was imposed upon the basic square, 
cutting off the corners and leaving squi riches, which were then embellished 
with carving. Above the octagonal course was then laid a sixteen-sided 
course, which cut off the angles of the octagon. Rings were then raised on 
this latter course, diminishing in diameter and corbelling inwards. A center 
element with a large pendant bound the parts of the dome together (Pi. V). 
Externally also the room was finished as a dome. The whole is similar to 
parts of many stone temples of Gujarat and lower Rajputana, notably those 
of the Jains at Gimar, Satrunjaya, Mount Abu. 

When the room was constructed, the sides were left open, as is the case 
with similar elements in stone temples, but at some later time an iron grat¬ 
ing with a mesh of about an inch and a quarter was introduced in the sides 
to keep out bats, swallows, and pigeons, which are a common nuisance in 
Indian temples. The published photograph shows a balcony (now installed 
in the Metropolitan at the east), and the drawings exhibit the cross-section 
and the ceiling. 
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When installing the room the Museum staff was baffled It could see 

r?»°Hf VlOU * °?u m , a r0oni i wbicb Wfls 30 inconvenient to enter and to use. 
Tj f Ml |seum, therefore, rationalized the structure bv dving it a lower part, 

nzrrL m J* eCt *{ moiint * d to ai ? other sto O' f making the room high and 

neck tob^rl ?r nng v i P /' aCtl ^ lly ^P° ssib]e ^ an y ordinary human 
neck to bend far enough backward to let one see the ceiling. The 'addition, 

Tain .AST T- 3 . COmposed , of carved wooden elements from Gujarat and 

ins w*s Of i dUff™ bu i t] t e WOod was 0f a different ki ”d tile carv- 

had never bern t S ' tie ma i° r parts of the reconstruction 

nad never been together until they reached New York. 

WhJ h it + T‘ 1S qUite fmnk in statin ? what h had done a nd why. 

/j p n f f ^ 1c room to the public, it published in its “Bulletin" 

iVbnt n M‘ i i lf ° rtlmate1 ^ neither the drawings nor the photograph 

to the Shrine and otherhJS> P C S> thUS permitti ^ 

unjustified First *" the addi^ion of' ^] incorrect : and tbe reconstruction is 
of the origins? Siese d^d a lower f sectlon dest ^ the proportions 
number bave been published" ! J? mS | ^ tCmpIes m ^arat-and a 
cube with the l^er P „ ? h . e basis ° f * 

eleven and a half feet in each dim** ■ This room was originally about 
that now. But the heiSii^f ^ i and the ien ^ h ^ breadth are 
half as much again as it should^R 200 *? 3 ra ^. 10n ! s about eighteen feet, or 

that the room was built at ground" Third tv S*™**? 8 * h ° WS , c,eari >' 

carefully examined, shows bevond th* * ...be photograph, when 

faintly yet unmistakably discernible a man^n^ ^ ^ °* th . e b3lcon y- 
or pavement, peering curiouslv within I , M*dmg on the outside ground 

^ pras si. His fctU TabLHtVv° e Uf ? thM* h ,U[ V 0 ™^ 

runs around the inside of the room T1 ,p ^ g i or walkwa F which 

the dado, a few in ches o, the erigieal flw ! £%£$%£ 

*t Modrm. ’ and or. plates XI^TH, XtTX. L far an «pc^al[ r :&*««** rtaaple 
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room was complete without a sub-structure* * that it was erected at ground 
level and had sunken floor, and that it was not meant for passage but bad to 

be passed around, . . . , 

In the reconstruction there is a wooden grille in place of the a sci 1 
iron grille mentioned above, which kept out bats, swallows, ant pigeons. 
The present grille is evidently otiose, since the Metropolitan Museum oes 
not appear to be bothered by such pests. 

Original position and function ... - tk * 

Though Burgess and Cousens fail to state exphcity the position of th 
room in the total temple ensemble and its function, we may make deductions 
on these points with a fair degree of confidence. We may start by referring 
to the main features of temples in Gujarat. There, as is general in India, 
the essential part is the cell or shrine called garblia (‘ womb inteno ) o 
garbkagrha (“womb-house”), which houses the image of the deity or, with 
the Jains, the Tirthankara who is being honored. Tins usually has on > 
one opening, the door. Above the cell is a ceiling or false roof, over whic i 
in temples of any pretensions rises a spire ( sikhara ). All this is caUed the 
vimana (“celestial car”, "palace”) of the god, and it may in itself constitute 
the entire temple. Usually, however, there are additional elements. Jietore 
the vunana may be a mandapa ("porch, hall”), which may be either °t >en 
on the sides or enclosed by walls. In a temple of any size at all this ha^ 
columns. When the porch has enclosed sides it is called antarala{ passa e 
way”) or gudhamandapa (“enclosed porch”). In front of this frequently 
appears, especially in large temples, another mandapa serving for groups of 
people to use in various connections indicated by the names applied to it, 
which are sab/mmaijdupa ("assembly hall”), raiigamandapa (“theatrical 
hall”), nrtya$ald ("dance hall*). This may be attached to the temple 
structurally or may stand independently of it in front. When it » without 
walls it may be known as an akaiamaQdapa (“open-air hall ). In a sahhn- 
mandapa the ceiling is frequently a heavily carved dome, as m the example 
in the Vimalasahi. temple on Mount Abu, which has as its chief theme e 
sixteen Jain Vidyddevis\ or in the detailed example at Kanoda or that at 

* For tie Indian temjile fa jrenrffll tee SteUm Kramiiach. riie Hindu a '■ol*,, Calcutta. 

For teaspte* in Gujarat, ilc Burgen and Coumhs. op Jt., pp. 21-33, tiom the MteMj u 

uf fa th*i paper « dr»»o. 

1 See Knrniriffti &P- L PP- 

* See Muni VidyiTgayii* IW# SSibW, I&B3t P- 
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Hotfhera. # There are many modifications of temple plans, with variation 
in the relative size, shape, and situation of elements, and with the addition 
in some large temples of still other accessory mi its , 11 

To identify the purpose of the Metropolitan’s mandapa , tve may note 
three points, first, Cousens' drawing clearly indicates that it was free- 
stanchng. Second, Burgess and Loosens in referring to the long inscription 
saj that it was “built into the wall of the principal mandapa of this temple”. 
Since the only part of the temple which they describe is the porch 
(maiidapa) which we are discussing, it seems clear that if the inscription 
had been on it, they would have said so explicitly. In referring to the 
principal porch, they must have been referring to another than this * that 
won d have been the mandapa just before the vimana, which in anv case 
would have been the natural place to set an inscription. Third, the 
Metropolitan s being awkward to pass through, would not have been meant 
to give access to the shrine. It was to be passed around except when beinir 
put to its own special use. We may conclude, I think with assurance, that 
the ah- 01 " ™ COIWtrUOted ** a sahkamandapc ("assembly hall”) open to 

Our mandapa may have been erected at the same time as the main 
S“ or at a later time, and either by the same patrons or by some other 
way determme this Point with complete certainty. It could 
Lt it up. a SKn 5 soul who 

family or son* other sma l group mLh? on o„..i k ,h * P ‘“ ron and ,,,, 

S3 5 

honor of .ome exalw tuA or have .nT"," *** vicwwl * » 

~ 11 sMreeiy iike, >- *<> ^ 

p. 1<«, StotSS 1 LxS!’v ep £^ivf!' 71 B " 1,0 f “ pl * tel vn - XLvm. 

11 Se* Uurffcsa and Cousrt,,, P<Mj»» n . 


XOt cf. also 
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and Cousens in diseasing the martdapa refer to the inscription and imply 
that they consider the dates which it gives as applying to the whole temple 
including this part of it. The inscription says that the construction was 
begun ‘‘in the reign of the Padishah, the illustrious Akabbara, in tile year 
1651 after the era of the illustrious king Vikrama, on the 9th of the bright 
hall of Margasir&a, on the civil day Monday, under the lunar asterism 
Purvubhadra, in a propitious hour,” This is equivalent to November 11, 
159k ,; The image was consecrated on May 13, 1596. BuL, as is intimated 
above, the mandapa may have been built later than the uttndna and its 
porch. To answer the problem of the date, therefore, we must seek other 
criteria than the inscription. There are a few which may be used. One is 
the headdress worn by Tlrthahkaras. This is either a triple-tiered parasol 
or crown, such as appears in illustrated Jain manuscripts of the 16th 
century," or a crown with points of varied length or a parasol, such as 
appear in manuscripts of the 17th and 18th centuries but cannot be 
absolutely denied for the late 16th century. Further, the goddess Laksmi 
and her attendants, who are shown on the parapets of the balconies, wear 
crowns with flaring points, such as are assigned by Goetz, and Shah to the 
16th and 17th centuries. 1 * Again, the bullock carts on the parapets compare 
with one shown by Goetz and Shah, though it is more elaborate and has 
four wheels, and assigned by those authors to the late 16th century. 11 

If the vuindapa was carved later than the dates in the inscription, the 
time seems unlikely to have been much later. It seems that we should take 
it to be of about the beginning of the 17th century. 

Iconography 

When tlie room was constructed, it is likely that the architect and his 
patrons, or patron, had some overall unifying principle in the iconography. 
This we may try to deduce. 

The temple of which it was a part commemorated Parsva, the twenty- 
third of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, but as a mandapa it did not house 
an image, and the theme of the carvings is not Parsva or any series of 
circumstances relating to him, nor is it concerned with the Tirthankaras as 

l - Burgesa und Courtis, op, cit. m pp. w L 

% *CL W. Nonuiti Browii, Mininturt Faitingt vf the Jama Kal-pu*utra. Wjuhicijrtofi. 1$$*, d*. ifli T 

14 Goetz and Sh&h, OJL Ci£,, 0£i. 24 p »7, 2S, 30 r 50. r 

]p Goetz and Shah, op. ct£_. fg r 13. 
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a whole. Those representations of Tirthankaras which occur in the room 
are in a secondary position. They are four, appearing in the pediments of 
the balconies, and are not easy to identify, since the characteristic marks 
{idnehana) which differentiate Tirthankaras are here damaged. They seem 
to be as follows: in the eastern balcony (as now installed) Hsabha, with his 
bull; in the southern, Rsabha, with bull; in the western. If sab ha, with bull; 
in the northern, Sant) with deer. All four are shown as perfected souls 
(siddha) in Isatpragbhara at the top of the universe." There they exist as 
pure and incorporeal soul, and hence have no resemblance to anything 
material, whether animate or inanimate. But to symbolize them, and only 
for the purpose of symbolism, they are shown through the medium of the 
human body. The human body does not depict them; it only suggests 
them. When the Svetambaras so symbolize their Saviours, they show them 
arrayed, ornamented, and crowned as kings, with royal parasols overhead, 
and flanked by attendants bearing fly-whisks and waterpots. A temporal 
world-conqueror would be similarly presented, and we may recall that ac¬ 
cording to Jain mythology each of the twenty-four Saviours could have had 
such a worldly career if he had not elected instead to follow the religious 
life and become a Jina (“Conqueror”) in the spiritual struggle. In this 
room the Jinas appear to be incidental to the main monographic themes. 

The main themes deal with lower goals than the difficult spiritual 
victory achieved by the Perfected Beings. They are, instead, the aims of 
creatures reconciled to remaining for an indefinite period in the transient 
phenomenal universe, where they are bound by the action of the senses and 
destined, therefore, to experience innumerable rebirths in the revolving 
samsara (“round of existence”). Such beings arc satisfied with the 
temporary goals of prosperity, joy, and protection from evil, and these are 
the themes of the carring in the mandapa. They are illustrated in a 
heavenly environment, and in an earthly. The creatures seeking and 
enjoying them or aiding mortals to enjoy them or to commemorate them 
are divinities and their attendants, human beings, and possibly some sub¬ 
terranean entities. 

Protection from evil is the chief motif of the dome. Its hemisphere 
represents the vault of heaven, which meets the square earth at its circum- 


“Cf. Brown, op, eft., Bp, si, loo. ||4 ]as. 
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ferenee," reaches to some great height at the zenith above us, and encom¬ 
passes the activities of men and gods. It features carvings of the eight 
deities whose function it is to guard the universe at the cardinal and inter¬ 
mediate directions so that it may he free of molestation from any evil forces. 
The idea is a common one to all Indian faiths. It stems from the old notion 
of the Rg Veda that the universe operates, or should operate, in conformity 
with a body of cosmic law called the rfa, which when fully observed insures 
its equilibrium or harmony. Unfortunately, there exist forces contrary' to 
the rta, characterized as anrta, which are constantly endeavouring to enter 
the universe of gods and men and disrupt its orderly cycle. These are 
demons ( yaksas ) and beings whom they induce to do their will. The gods 
are continually engaged in repelling these evil forces, and men have the duty 
of assisting the gods, chiefly through due celebration of the sacrifice. In 
post-Vedic India the need for protection is formally recognized by designat¬ 
ing certain gods, most of whom already appear in the Veda, as world 
protectors (lokapala,, dikpdla, vastudevata). They defend against evil 
intruding from the horizontal directions, either at the four cardinal points 
of the compass or at eight. They need not watch the nadir which is pro¬ 
tected by the Earth goddess (prthivi, bhUmi, bhu), nor the zenith, which 
appears to need no protection, since the only opening in it, in Vedie 
mythology, appears to be that "straight path” (sddhu pathi; cf. RV 10.14.10) 
that leads to the realm of the gods and the blessed dead, where no evil is 
ever found. Protection by the Direction Guardians is invoked in India in 
many circumstances. At the dedication of a building in Gujarat, for 
example, as one of the final ceremonies, the master craftsman with 
attendants and a priest or two mounts a platform raised on a high scaffold¬ 
ing and calls to the regents of the eight airts. In Jain temples these same 
figures often appear on the domed ceiling of a mandapa. This is the case 
with the Metropolitan’s carved room. To start at the east, which is the 
normal point of departure in India, and box the eight points of the compass, 
the deities with their vehicles (udfcanns) in the original construction were; ” 

East : Indra and elephant 

Southeast: Agni and ram (looking, however, more like a goat ot deer) 

South: Yama with buffalo (from some views looking like a horse) 


iT Cf. Kramrtaeh, ejj* cit. t I, p, Sfr, 

11 In the Metropolitan** LtsrfiHieion thrm have hee-n ra&W backward two place*. 
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Southwest; Nirrti with dog 

West: Varuna with boar 

Northwest; Vayu or Marut with gazelle 

North: Kubera with elephant 

Northeast; Tsana with bull 

Each deity is set in an architectural niche and is flanked by two attendants. 
In many cases distinguishing attributes have been broken off. Between 
these eight gods originally stood eight Female figures, but these were already 
disposed of before the room was acquired for the Museum, and the pieces 
of wood on which they were carved have now been replaced by blank sub¬ 
stitutes. We can get a rough idea of them from Cousens* drawings of the 
dome. They may have been meant for heavenly women (opsnras or 
,<umts«ndan) or more probably the Direction Maidens (diftfcutmm), who are 
fifty-six in number and assist at various important functions, such as the 
heavenly bathing of the future Tirthankara when born on earth for his last 
existence.'* They stood on lotuses, which are still preserved, and play 
musical instruments (lute, both single-bowled and double-bowled, flute, 
drum, cymbals, flute), and danced. 

Ancillary to the main figures in the dome and their attendants were 
other figures, human, animal, and hybrid in form, and a profusion of auspi¬ 
cious vegetation designs. 

The most conspicuous position occupied by any of these was on the 
pendant, which was decorated with eight figures of female musicians and 
dancers, again likely to be either npsnrases or dikkumaris* 

Next to the pendant is a ring of conventionalized flowers, then a ring 
of animals-—lion, tiger, elephant, cow, camel, horse, buffalo, deer, bird, snake, 
mongoose, .iarabha (lion’s body with elephant’s trunk), another hybrid con¬ 
sisting of quadruped’s body with a bird’s head. Some are suckling young; 
others may be engaged in fight—iarabha with lion, lion with elephant, snake 
with mongoose. These various creatures perhaps represent the animal 
world as it is considered to exist in the heavens. 

The next ring consists of musicians whose instruments are drums, lutes 
{vino), trumpets, flutes, cymbals. One has a horn with a bend like a 
saxophone. Many of the musicians have bird’s legs and tail on a human 


11 Cfr Brawn* op, pp L SO f. Thrsf female figunr*. hardly s«m libljr to ftprwtcl the Vidy d 
dcrbLiK which ifaown m other (cf. faotnoi* & ib&Tg). 
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torso, or a bull's head or monkey’s head and tail on a human torso, and are, 
therefore, kimnaras (“what sort of man", “near-man”). 

Outside this ring is a ring of conventionalized (lowers. Then come the 
main figures, already mentioned, and below them is a ring of elephants in 
procession. Linder these are suspended the eight conventionalized lotuses 
on which originally stood the eight female figures now missing, which may 
be meant to represent the Direction Maidens. On a level with these flowers 
is another ring of musicians, playing a variety of instruments, and singers. 
Beneath this are the other ring-courses of .the dome, showing conven¬ 
tionalized vegetation decoration. Next, below the lowest ring is a sixteen¬ 
sided course carved with three half-lotuses to a side. Then appears an 
eight-sided course in two registers, of which the upper contains sixty-four 
male flgures seated, each holding a jar or a rosary. Though these have only 
two hands each, it is possible that they represent the sixty-four Indras. In 
each side with its eight male figures are nine attendant fly-whisk bearers, 
many of whom are in dance poses. The lower register has an elaborate 
foliage design. In each of the squinehes under the cross pieces at the room’s 
four corners was an elaborate floral design ending in the corner in a 
kirtimnkka (“glory face”). These are now all badly damaged, but one has 
two kimnaras playing flutes and two makaras (sea monster) standing up¬ 
right on their curled tails, with bodies twisted as in the dance. The 
decoration of the squinehes seems to end the representation of heavenly 
regions. All there has been joyous ness Tendered secure by the protection 
of the Direction Guardians with probably the accompanying Direction 
Maidens. 

Below the squinehes we come to a representation of the four-square 
earth, and there the significant subject matter is treated in the carvings of 
the balconies. Each of these is an elaborate architectural unit surmounted 
by a pediment in which is seated a Tlrthahkara as a perfected being, flanked 
by attendants. The structural elements are heavily decorated with jars 
and other lucky symbols. Tint the most important feature of each is the 
parapet which has as its theme adoration of the goddess Laksmi. She is the 
dispenser of prosperity, especially worshipped by merchants, and therefore 
supremely favored by the Jain community. Her annual festival in the 
autumn, when shopkeepers close their accounts, people pay their debts, and 
the prudent worship the rupee, bears the name of Dlvali (Skt. dip&valt 
“raw of lights”), and with .Tains it not only honors the goddess but also 
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marks the entry into complete mrvfya of Mahavira, the last of their twentv- 
^^ J hankar&s, (Saviours), which they say occurred on this day, 1 * 

_ e central figure in each balcony carving is clearly this goddess 

? l +L 0 l l r hand ' s hold her re ^ ulaT attributes. In the upper 
ones are lotuses; in the lower are a rosary and a small jar. Still more 

Uephants stand beside and above her, sprinkling her with water from their 
trunks. Her seat is regularly a lotus, not shown here as a seat, but annc-ir 
ing triply in the dado, below, and she symbolizes the productive earth 

^Z. f UP< ’" Z, C0S ”t ";“‘ erS ' WhiJe the d0Dds . reprinted bv theTv 
elephants, send down the fructifying rain y 

a”X n trthfc'S "W* **“ 

crowned ns she is, some of then, plating 'the t,inS Um India,fluT,’ 

* the 1 “.w rwhl ”^^^ 5 Wa lV ' 

Sr- d!M 

carts L (over h on , eisn°btd)nnll tile“iH’’^ •*•*" ° X ' 

sstirssttt: k - 

These scenes ’suggest „ oZm oTw^hypiZ $£? knd in , *?«*»» 
no.I to finance large parties of aocompnnL^pS .^. 80 ““ pde ? Dla * es 
usually takes a monk's vows temnnrftriw i Sut? h a layman 

Satrufijaya in Kathiawar, about ? nd S °** t0 Mount 

was constructed, Satrunjava is sacred t it u ll l an? w lere our manfapa 

in the present world-cycle, who died tfofre ViThe' ‘h* Tinhifltor “ 
represented in the pediments of thn«P h.i ■* 1 , who seems to bc 

— At the top ° f Moun * Satrunjaya is 

■" Cf. W. Norman Brown, op. til, t p , 40. 

31 Cfl Coet * nntl Shah, op, cit., f lff . 
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which the chief is dedicated to Msabiia. Pilgrims who can afford the price 
may ride around this shrine in a silver cart, thus putting a perfect finish 
on the sanctified journey. 

In the two balcony scenes showing carls the attendants standing at 
the ends hold fly-whisk and water jar, as did the attendants flanking the 
Saviours in the pediments. The pillars beside the goddess Laksmi appro¬ 
priately enough terminate with the vessel of plenty. 

The floor of the balconies is at the same level as the walkway around 
the interior of the room and was originally, as has been indicated, at the 
level of the ground outside. Between the walkway and the sunken floor is 
the dado. The drop to a level below the surface of the ground may signify 
that this, the lowest part of the structure, represents that part of the sub¬ 
terranean world which is just below the earth’s surface and above the hells. 
Here dwell the eight classes of kindly creatures known as the Vyantara gods, 
who are custodians of the treasure within the earth and are known sometimes 
in Jain texts as sajjana, literally “good folk”. In a well-ruled city filled with 
righteous people they spread their treasures abundantly. As appearing in 
our carving they are male and female; some carry jars, presumably full of 
riches; some have weapons, swords and battle axes; some are attendants 
bearing fly-whisks; some beat drums ; some dance. 

On the same level with these figures are lotuses shown in three medal¬ 
lions below each balcony, possibly to represent the earth as Laksmfs seat, 
resting upon the cosmic waters. 

Underneath the row of figures is a procession of hams os, each carrying 
a spray of leaves or a flower bud in its beak. Below the lotuses and in tile 
same register with the /mThsas are panels of jaU (“network”), wood pierced 
in delicate geometric designs . 11 Underneath tins register were originally 
further carved wooden courses, a few inches in height, which can be seen 
in the Archaeological Survey’s photograph but are missing from the Museum 
installation. 

The dado is surmounted by a low railing which broders the walkway. 
It consists of a repeated motif common as an ornament on Jain buildings, 

ComparnoTi of the irui of the LaI conic* in the Museum with Llic photograph of n balcony 
ivhen in situ published by Burges* ami Coumus bhfrtis [hot the pierced wooden pm?!* belonging 
originally to it arc now under another bn Irony, The piece* of the dado originally on the two rides of the 
balcony have also been placed elsewhere ; m, too. the b*jim of the octagon nriginally above the Imtcunv 
turn been moved tn other place. 
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which is highly conventionalized but may perhaps have one of two origins 
It may be a geometric or even foliage motif from Islamic art, since mmv 
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temples, practise lavish philanthropies, it is only fitting that he should 
honor her—honor her, and thank her too. And thank her not only for 
favours already granted, but also, with a bow to her proverbially fickle 
nature, thank her for favours still to be received. With her have co-operated 
the yakaas and other subterranean beings who guard the treasures beneath 
the earth’s surface. Them, too, he honors that they may prolong their 
generosity. In this way he will continue to enjoy the comfort and plenty 
brought to him, one of the deserving rich, by tbc united action of heaven, 
earth, and the underworld. His are the solid blessings of the successful 
business man. 






CONCEPT OF DEVA IN HINDU THOUGHT 


by BETTY HEIM ANN 


IT IS A GENERAL HUMAN POSTULATE TO VISUALIZE BEIN'US MORE 
PERFECT AND LESS HAMPERED BY DEFICIENCIES THAN MANKIND 

The main deficiency of Man deplored by himself since olden times 
is the fact that lie is limited in the range of his bodily functions and intel- 
lectual capacities. His limitation is felt with regard to Time in so far that 
lie is bound to the law of temporary fatigue, gradual bodily decay and final 
death. The gods as Man’s ideal counterpart are thus postulated to be free 
n-om these human shortcomings. Accordingly, they are assumed to be 
endowed with the predicates (as postulates) of being not subdued by human 
fatigue. They are visualized as a-svapna or u-nimha, not needing sleep 
nor wanting ever to close their eyes. Nor are they hound to illness and 
decav for they are mr-fara, and finally they have not to undergo the hard¬ 
ship of ciymg—-they arc aniaras, immortal, 

!t * am ideul state cither that Man’s natural functions arc limited 

•it- i Tll " s 115 sods are considered to he mvmvat, all-pervadine or 
vibka, berng present wherever their wants or desires urge then, to function. 

stricted r^eh The ^ d“ 'T, IUit \ l °°’ Man “ ”<* »tUfied with his re- 
eeiiet, . The gods must be vibudha, endowed with all-pervading hi) 
enlightenment and knowledge. Where human intellect has to stop <£! 
barred from entering into the secrets of Nature and of highest knowledge 
e divrne mind can still penetrate. There are secrets which ore only known 
to the gods While being bevond the ken of Man Th„ it i ? 
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human considerations also play their parts in the assumption ol gods. The 
gods are postulated as attmands not only for their own divine sake, hut Man 
expects for himself u beneficial result from this divine disposition. The 
gods will thus be more inclined to distribute favours unto Man who is de¬ 
pendent on them. The postulate of aitmands has also a subjective, not only 
an objective aspect. The favourable disposition of the Gods will bear its 
fruit also for human welfare. 

Gods and ethics 

The gods are in all respects the ideal Man. This finds its 
reflection also in the ethical sphere. Man's general tendency towards 
the good, creates gods as the personification of virtue and moral 
excellence. The gods are mostly punya-sila, having the character of right¬ 
ful action; they are dharma-dtman, striving towards law and order. How¬ 
ever, there is an innate tendency in Man also towards the powers of evil. 
The a-dhdrmika man is the counterpart of the dharma-dtman and the dur- 
dcara is opposed to the puttya-sila. Good and evil, both attract Man and 
it lies in his own power of free will or rather in his innate tendency to follow 
the one or the other. Thus he accepts good and evil gods. 

Good and evil gods 

The term deva implies iu itself a double aspect. Super-human force 
may be benifieent. or obnoxious. God and demon is essentially the same. 
Accordingly, the Jains classify denizens of Heaven and Hell both as 
beings of essentially the same super-human qualities. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the Indian religions introduce a kind of gradation in rank between 
them. Though both belong to the same super-human family, the demons 
are somehow fallen from their original divine rank, or at any rale, of 
divine perfection, and assume the position of yet deteriorated divine beings— 
fallen angels, as it were. Otherwise the Demons are lowered in position 
as but offsprings of the gods thus slightly inferior to their seniors, the gods 
themselves. Mara, the devil, is accordingly called deva-putra, son of the 
gods, Gods and demons are then allocated to different localities; the gods 
having as their deva-bhdga, the northern sphere of heaven, while their oppo¬ 
nents are assigned to the southern part. 

However, in olden times the position between gods and demons was 
in reverse order. The ns urns, the demons, were the older and the more 
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powerful brothers of the gods. Era h in anas and ancient Upanisads tell 
again and again that the asaras are if not the more benefieient, the more 
efficient, forces. Fear of god, instead of love of god, prevails. 

it may be however that some historical accidental facts have contri¬ 
buted to these psychological considerations. A certain group of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Iran (hence the name ‘Iranians' or ‘Aryans’) branched off from their 
Persian brothers and descended southwards into India bringing with them 
former common Iranian concepts retained or transformed. In A vesta, the 
astiros (or akuras) are the main gods of benefieient powers while the dins 
(devas) represent the evil forces. The Aryan-Indians of Rgvedle times 
changed in opposition to lheir former brothers the meaning of asara and deva 
into their respective contraries; the aswras now are accepted as the evil, while 
the devas become the good gods. However, there lingers in the minds of the 
Indians through the centuries the acknowledgment of the asiirm* uncon¬ 
trollable powers. The devas are but the younger brothers who have had 
to fight for their supremacy. There is even a linguistic indication that 
‘antra’ was the original and prevailing concept. A synonym For ‘deva' is 
‘sum’ which in itself cannot be easily explained. It seems that a later 
artificial etymology derived it from the original term ‘a-sura* in splitting 
off the first vowel of the term in question in the sense of a 
negation. However this problem of etymology may be, the devas arc 
considered as the natural opponents (art} of the asuras or ddnavag. 

Gods as human postulates 

Man can never transgress, even in his concepts of super-human beings, 
Ins own limits of categories. Tensions and counter-tensions only in a higher 
degree than in his own human sphere are assumed to exist also’in the world 
of demons and gods. The devas t too. have their enemies and as such their 
fear. Gods, too, have their struggles for recognition and superiority. The 
demons are at least their equals in power and might. 

Also other indications of human weakness are retained in the con¬ 
cepts of gods. The Hindu cosmogonies give strange accounts of how the 
world came into existence. They teach that the world is the outcome of a 
self-dismemberment of a primary cosmic being or a sacrifice performed on 
this primary being by the gods. The world is never a creation out of nihil: 
primary Matter existed before it side by side with the gods themselves The 
gods may decide only on the form or shape which the world shall take 
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is 


Or else, the world is a kind of biological emanation, an outflow from the 
divine body itself brought about with or without intention by tapas, effort 
and exertion. But even this restricted act of world-formation seems to 
transgress the gods’ normal powers. They are exhausted after this opera- 
tion, very much like a human being who has over-taxed his natural capa¬ 
cities. 

Structure of the divine society 

The gods are the more perfect, or more vital, counterparts of Man. 
Though being on a higher level than ordinary Man, the gods are bound to 
a structure which still lies within the framework of human vision. As a 
rounterpart to human society a somehow similar divine society is assumed. 
The gods, too, must have a kind of gradation in their community. There 
are main gods and also there are lower kinds of gods, devakas, d eua-gan.fi- 
haruos, deva-bandhus, devikas and deva-yanos (serving gods). There 
are even among the main gods a temporary, or constant, gradation. One 
of them is the afi- or arfln- pa or the deva-pati or devasilhha (God Siva), 
or adhi-deva, the recognized leader. All the main gods get in turn these 
honorary titles. First, most probably, Indra, the god of vigour and highest 
virility, was considered the supreme. Besides, he is truly called the god of 
fertility because it is he who is also concerned with cosmic fertility. It is 
he who with his earthly-heavenly weapon, the club, bursts open the A rtra 
the firm enclosure, of the heavy' rain-clouds so that the water necessary 
for all production can freely flow. Similarly the winds, the Manats or 
Vayus can assume the highest rank by virtue of their special divine func¬ 
tion of all-pervading presence and vigorous movement in penetrating the 
universe with their forceful and purifying motion. RudTa, the howler, the 
roaring temepst, manifests divine strength, though in a terrifying aspect. 
Under his euphemistic name of Siva, the beneficent one, he assumes later 
the all-embracing functions of generating and destroying simultaneously 
or successively. His third and highest aspect is that of the indifferent agent 
of these interrelated acts of productive and destructive powers; he is thus 
the master-yogin. Or in the more intellectual sects of later Hinduism God 
Visnu is elevated from his low rank of a local sun-deity with restricted 
functions (his three strides) to the position of the universal productive 
power which manifests itself again and again for the benefit of earthly 
beings. Occasionally also god Brahma, the pale reflection of the all-embrac- 
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inj? impersonal Brahman, may be regarded as the highest deity. But the 
special function assigned to him, that of being merely the world's creator, 
never gained a predominant significance in the Hindu mind. As stated 
above, the natural concept for the Hindu is to assume that the process of 
world-formation is a quasi-mechanical outflow of a primary productive 
chaotic substance. Besides, the one-sided function of creation alone 
without its natural counterpart of interrelated destruction or re-absorption 
is too unnaturally limited for the Hindu mind. This explains the fact- 
most puzzling for the Western observer—that just Brahma, the creator-god, 
owns an amazingly low number of temples, quite out of proportion to 
those dedicated either to Visnu or Siva. 

There is a gradation in the divine society just as in the human com- 
munity only with one difference: major, or even supreme, divine beings 
may successively become minor gods (e.g, Varuna) or minor gods are later 
raised to the highest rank (e.g. Visnu and Rudra-Siva); there is no fixed 
caste-system or hierarchy among the gods. 

There is yet another aspect of this gradation of gods which is 
puzzling for the historian of comparative religions, hut which is very much 

th- T^T | W ‘ th I , nd,aS Natur< " boun ' 1 rel >giM« feeling. The gods are 
22 ° f one .? r more na tural functions. Even if the one or 

, . 1 7s d ‘ s mnmentanl >- accepted as the supreme, he is never acknow- 

cWo o r — He is at tl,e hi ^ hest the i^ZvTZ 

primus inter pares. ® may temporarily the leader, the 

Male and female gods 

to ih^iT T CCt ! °' h ™ societ >’-1°°. are transferred from the earthly 
to the heavenly spheres. The Divine does not find on lv male but ol» 

female, representafves. This is a general postulate of aU reMonl bm 
onee more developed m India in a characteristic wav. 

potamia.1 Egyp°t Ne»ZtT r “ Mes °- 
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deities in Mbhenjo-Daro and in the most recent excavations in Meso¬ 
potamia. There is the cult of Mother Isis in Egypt and of the so-called 
‘Magna Mater* which spreads from Asia Minor via Greece to the Roman 
world of religion. It is true, however, that in early Rgveda, Brahmanas 
and Upaaisads the female aspect of the Divine was pushed to the back¬ 
ground by the predominantly masculine orientation of Brahmanic tradition. 
Later Hinduism, however, brought the tnother-goddesses once more to the 
fore. Nature, the universal Mother, is personified in all her generating 
and destructive powers. God §iva cannot be visualized without his 
his feminine aspect of Nature’s productivity. As such he is shown together 
with his consort Durga or Kali (representing divine dark and destructive 
power) or with F&rrati, his generating force. The devi par excellence is 
Durga. The dark emotional uncontrollable power of Nature finds its more 
appropriate expression in a feminine deity. The emotional texts of the 
Tantra-sects are preferably dedicated to the devi, not to the deva (e.g. 
the Devl-tantra.) In the narrations of the Puranas, on the other hand, the 
masculine god is predominant; note the titles; Visnu-Purana, Bhagavata- 
Furana, Kurma-Purana, etc. 

Here the Devl-purana ranks only as an upa-purdna, a secondary text. 
God as human beings 

The gods, though elevated in rank, are nevertheless bound also to 
some laws which govern human Life. Gods also need food, an abode, a 
play-ground, bath, scent, liowers, ornaments and even physicians. They 
have been born at a certain, time and as such have, though an increased, only 
a limited, span of life. In a way, they also have to submit to the law of 
rebirth. For ail these various human aspects we find analogous predicates 
attributed to the gods. Gods also need food, vlti, anno, dhara, atidhaa; 
they want baths sndno, scents feusunm, play-grounds (udydnas and a 
Kudas). They require physicians (though partaking of the food of im¬ 
mortality : amrta !) Gods have cikitsakau, who have to put right occa¬ 
sional disturbances of their health. Besides, they arc also in need of a 
spiritual teacher, of a deva-guru. Certainly, all their needs are of a subtler 
and more elaborate kind than that of their human brothers, but, in a way. 
human they are. 

Furthermore, not all their needs are satisfied within their own 
divine society. They also need the assistance of Man himself. They are 


also desirous of the food which Man can provide. The sacrifice is deva- 
jagdham, eaten by the gods. Gods are strengthened by human sacrifice 
(the significant term frequenetiy used in Rgvedie hymns is that the oblations 
of gross or subtle matter strengthen, vardkayante, the gods). Gross matter 
like offerings of cattle, honey or the intoxicating drink Soma helps the 
gods to fulfil their wanted actions. Besides, they enjoy, or even need, the 
gifts of more subtle substance like concentrated thought (dki) or hymns 
of praise. Significantly the most effective ones among these hy mns are 
called the Brahmans, i.e. those which cause the gods to grow (caus. of brh). 
Because of its universally effective power it is just this Brahman (later 
used in singular neuter as a cosmic principle) which supersedes the gods; it 
is in itself sufficient to achieve whatever is needed. 

Like human beings the gods also want a place of residence, they need 
their deva-agarasrbhavanas^uasas^di/atanas^-dlayas^kas, etc. But Man 
assigns to his gods more elevated places of residence. Either they reside 
in the select regions of Heaven or they take their abode in specially chosen 
places on earth. They are invited by incantations to inhabit as their homes 
temples specially erected for them. Their images in the temples are con¬ 
sidered not only symbols of divine functions, but actual manifestations of 
the gods concerned, Ihe devix-pTatinui or devQ-pTQtikTti is believed to be 
imbued with the divine power itself. At certain festivals the images arc 
driven about in their temple-cars, on outing, as it were, for the gods them¬ 
selves, though having the additional purpose to give the divine blessing 
to as many human beings as possible. As all great masters on earth, the 
gods in the temples have their special devoted servants, the deua-seuafcas, 
who attend to all their needs. A slightly different aspect has the? cult of 
the gods provided by the the female temple-dancers, who please 

the gods by their devotional performance. They may transfer their service 
mstead to the gods on earth, the priests. Here is an idea not dissimilar 
to the strange marnage-custom of niyoga-vivaha, introduced into the 
service of gods. The favour which the woman grants to other beings is 
assumed to be done for the sake of her divine master and thus gets the 
higher meaning of a religious ceremony. 

However, the presence of the god or of his image alone does not 
suffice to make the temple a real abode of the Divine. The temple needs 
the additional charisma of divine Nature itself. It is no accident that 
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amidst the elaborate carvings of the temple-walls near!* aT» 

wail is left untouched by human hands. Tins eaiuio temple-builder 

merelv liistorieal accident that for one reason or other the temple uuua _ 
w" ohlieedTo ^ve u,, his work-the frequency of this occurrence rules out 
rstplniXn. l/seems that intentionally the — wcrk remamed 
unfinished in order not to cut off the more divme forces of Nature, ine 
same idea seems to underly the construction of Gupams open ^or-g 
as they are, which lead to the wider natural surroundings. 3“"“" 
facts, even when eonsecrated by the supposed presence of the gods, nee 
the further sanctification by Nature herself. 

Gods as other beings have their yoni, place of origin. Theyareborn 
from the womb of the deua-fltma, Aditi, their divine mother of boundless 
generating power (a-ditt). Gods have also their offsprings, sons an 
daughters! These younger gods may not have the full 
the gods themselves. The deva-kanyas or deva-angana may only attain 

semi-divine dignity, e.g. the Apsaras, 

Whatever has come once into existence, is bound to have also once 
an end. Thus though the life-span of a god is longer than that ■ 
ordinary man, nevertheless the deva-dyua, too, is limited. According _o 
lower or higher rank of the gods concerned, a lower or a higher nu 
years, is assigned to them. Only Brahman, the neutral principle, trans¬ 
cends a definite span of life 

We may combine the concept of a limited deva-ayus with the dogma 
of divine avataras, divine descents. The gods are bound to re-appear, 
though not in so regular periods, as Man, 

There is a certain r^i-kotra considered as a partial reincarnation o 
god Visnu. There is also the teaching of the Bbagavadgita that \^u- 
krsna re-appears only when his purifying power is needed on earth. Thus 
hfe re-appearance may be likened to the apparition of aMessiahHowev^, 
the godte bound to re-appear either in human or animal form-think of the 
ten Vimn-avataras and the less fixed avat&ras of God Siva. Besides, there 
is another difference between human and divme re-embothment. Only * 
part of the divine being, only an «hia, is re-incorporated while Vus 
main part (usually counted as three quarters of the divine body) does 
enter the inferior womb. 
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Plan’s relation to devas and their relation to man 

Though the gods are taken as a separate category distinct from Man 
both these classes are sometimes combined in a collective XJuandva-com- 
jjouiui ■ d evomcnusyam, god and man. And actually there is a continuous 
interrelation between them both mainly established by the sacrifice. Agni, 
ihough a god in himself* is the mediator between god and man, because the 
sacrificial fire lit on earth rises in its flames to the upper regions. Agni, 
the fire, is the divine messenger, the devtwluta. His intermediary functions 
are indicated in his appellations as the irii-pati, the Lord of the house (on 
cart i) and as devo-vohfr, the speaker to the gods, who transmits the human 
wis es. Another messenger who also as such combines human-divine 
qualities is the breath, the medium for the songs of praise, Praga (or 
Vavu) is the singer for the gods, he is the deva-glrvdna or deva-gdyamiina. 
concrete or less concrete oblations offered in the fire of the altar <ved}\ or 
in the breath of the chant are the deva-vdtas desired by the gods. The 
sacrifice- and chant establish contact between Man below and the gods 

X 0 ™* * u y * re de ™-y dnas ’ ways paved by Man leading upwards. On 
this path constructed by Man the gods are induced to descend in response 

and breath mB,gicaUy attract ^ by the upwards trail of flame 

® ut on their own accord the gods contact Man. They choose 

h'vht " T u° dC iT ‘ listinguished P arts of human bodv. Their 
light enlightens the human being. The eye, the main human sense-or^an 

of perception ts significantly called the deva-djpa, the lamp of (or from) 

the gods. The pumsa in the eye is frequently mentioned e g in S 

Lpamsods, as part of the divine cosmic ptimna. Just as the eve the ear 
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is thus ca!led the 

Another place of concentrated power within th, hum.. ,, 1 . 
pericardium, the cavity of ihe heart Th' ^ the human body is the 

intellect and emotion—according to HinH,? tre of human life-force, of 

-at of highest human, ld u f dto. tr e"Tls l" ?£*?*• 

the cavity in which the gods™5e C °“ d “« d the deva ~ 

Tlie finger-tips, then, the concentrated nerve-centres of the body, 


too, ate because of their super-sensitivity connected with Divin^they 
are the deua-firthas, the crossing points through which gods (and demons) 
can approach the human being. 

From all these indications we may gather why the centres °- ll,, “ _ 

perception are sometimes simply called deoas or dewatoa. Ttey «ynv ojv 
concentrated capacity of perception. The gods represent human fatuity 

in its highest degree. 

There is a continuous influx and relationship possible between Man 
and his gods. Extra-ordinary faculties in Man are m themse ves di^ne. 
Certain r&ia of outstanding attainment are as such intermediar> 

“u Man aud the gods. They m M* ^ 

Pulastya, Narada and the Angiras. They are all called deva-bhutas or 

deva-hMyas, they are raised to the rank of gods or are J™ 1 _i> o 
this position by virtue of their ascending tendencies In this light we have 
to value compounds like deva-guru or deua-piitra. honorary titles gr 
for instance to Kasyapa. The ambiguity of Sanskrit compound-terms pro¬ 
vides an alternative of interpretation. Either deva-guru may be expiamed 
as a guru like a deva or even as the guru for the devas. Similarly e _ 
mttmwxy mean; a son of the gods or even having devas as sou. Bo* 
alternatives are a possibility for the highest fsts; they are the bridge 
between ordinary men and their ideal counterparts, the gods. Rsis belong 
to both spheres, to the heavenly and the earthly one. 

Just as the rsis are beings of super-human power, so are the 
Brahmanas, those who are endowed with the all-powerful power of Brah¬ 
man; they are called the devas on earth. Ever since this title has been 
conferred to them in Brahmana rituals this claim is retained by the 
privileged Brahmana caste. Their social predominance is based on their 
magico-religious endowment with Brahman-force which in Brahmana 
times replaced former Bgvedic gods and which the personal gods of later 
Hinduism can at their best only equal. 

Other outstanding human persons, Loo, though with less religious 
rights, can claim for themselves, or are attributed with, the title ‘deva, resp. 
dcui. The king and his consort are to be considered by ordinary' man as 
beings of a higher species. They are addressed as deua or dew. 

A more limited sphere of divine rank is assigned in the family circle 
to the husband and master of the wife. She has to venerate and to serve 


him as her private god, as her own deva, Accordingly his nearest relatives, 
his brothers, assume the rank of denar as. 

Heaven and earth are inseparably inter connected. Dyava-prthivi is 
a dual compound; both together are the parents of all men and gods. The 
earth, too, is a devi , the divine consort of Heaven. Her offspring, too, have 
the divine spark. 

Not only men, but also other beings on earth belong to the divine 
family. Deva-jana is. the class-name of snakes. They have also a special 
claim to the title of relatives of gods. They represent dangerous powers. 
Besides, they arc connected with the fertility-cult, most probably because 
of their connection with water. It may be that this relation between water 
and snake is established on grounds of external similarity in appearance. 
The winding snake is like the winding river. Rivers are depicted in Hindu 
art in the shape of a snake. 


Rivers themselves are clearly connected with the Divine, The holy 
Ganga is the deva-nadi or deoa-kufj/a, the divine river. This sacred stream 
on earth is visualized as originating in the pure waters of heaven. Before 
descending to earth she rests for a while on the holy forehead of god Siva. 
Purity and purifying power as well as fertility are the divine attributes 
assigned to livers. The descent of the Gafiga from heaven to earth estab- 
hshes yet another bridge between the two spheres, another deva-yana. 
Just as the sacrifice ascends to the upper regions, so the divine fertility, 
be it rain or the holy Ganga, descends from above to the earth. 

Gods and bhakti 


The Idea of interrelation between heaven and earth is retained from 
early Rgvcdm cosmology through the dogmas of identification of micro- 
aud macro^osimc objects in Brabmana-and Upanisadic times. A new 
offshoot of thus basic idea is apparent in the later theistic Upanisads and in 
the Bhagavadgita. In full strength it is to be seen in medieval India, shortly 
before, and after, Hindu and Moslem ideas amalgamated. I think of the 
concept of Bhakti. Bhakti, a term derived from the root Co ste 
to participate establishes a way of communication and contact between 
god and Man. The human worshipper approaches through his active faith 
and devotion his ista-devata, his favourite deity. Just as the sacrificer of 
early days he is sure of the success of his action. Re-action will invariably- 
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follow. Man is the prior agent m this process of mutual 
God and Man. Instead of concrete oblation now only 

of concentrated thought and devotional emotion is offered Bhakti is a 
spiritual sacrifice. Bhakti-mdrga is a new form of ancient 
But there is one significant difference. Not on y the ^^ed Brahma^a 
priest but everybody who is capable of strong feelings— whatever may be 
S caste or training-i, now able directly to contact the Divine. Having 
the right bhakti, he is bhaktkmat, godly. Very often tins act of ^^oingth 
gods by means of bhakti is seen under the Simile of a human, tho * 
elevated, love-affair. The aim is participation with the ^ * 

not an identification, with Him. Just as the old Lpanisads (t. 0 . dr 
aranyaka) visualize the non-duality between Atman and Brahman unu 
the simile of the love-union between husband and wife just so, only in more 
detailed descriptions, does the bhahti-mat expresses tus want for uniting 
with the Divine. The more active partner m the desire for union ^ 
according to Hindu ideas, the woman. Note the teachings of the Samkhy,a 
system how Prakrit, the female principle, tries to attract through her 
emotions Purusa, the less willing male. Accordingly, the human himUa, 
the lover, depicts himself as the woman tending towards his god, the n 
Not onlv the bliakti-poetesses like the Princess Lalla, but also Ltuuhdasa o 
kabir, the men, describe themselves as the passionate womeii-lovcrs who 
are ready to sacrifice honour and all their being to their divine paitn^r, 

the God. 

Gods as the higher powers 

After the devas in the course of Upanisadic thinking had established 
themselves as the superior powers over the older and formerly ^nger 
flsurai! derivations from the word ‘deua' are used to indicate divine dignity 
and goodness, i.e. godliness. Here are some examples: deva-atman devya 
devata, all these terms are applied in the sense of tTMhatmya, the g 
authority, the predominant dignity. 

Gods as the representatives of the beyond 

Accordingly, all knowledge surpassing human capacities is assigned 
to the gods. Etymology, for instance, whose intricate connections are not 
easily grasped by man, is raised to the status of a divine privilege. It is 
called the deua-xddj/d. 
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There is a significant difference between the Indian and the Western 
modes of thought implied in their different valuation of the word ‘the 
other’. The Sanskrit term 'para' and its Greek equivalent * he ter os' tend 
towards positive or negative appreciation respectively. The Greeks, always 
striving after established order, certain measure, clear definition, and dis¬ 
tinction, were inclined to see in everything which is otherwise from that 
which is already fixed a kind of disturbance. Everything which is not fore¬ 
seen, is uncanny and gains a negative sense. The Greeks bound themselves 

I irmly to this world of ours, ever reluctant to transgress its well-defined 
limits, fhe Indians, on the other hand, early conceived the transitory 
nature of all worldly phenomena and conditions. Taking the world in 
general also only as u kind of individual, the world as a whole, too becomes 
For them but a fleeting phenomenon. Thev have the immanent ur~e of 
transgressing the limits, the fixations and definitions. They see the world 
in a dynamic function of continuous change and development. (Bhuinan). 
Every happening has only a momentary transitory value (see in the 
Buddhist dogma of the ksana-vada, of the but momentary existence of 
everything, the last consequence of this Indian idea). Whatever lies before 
our eyes in a visible tangible shape undergoes change, is liable to growth 
and decay and can never be of lasting and final value. Thus the para, the 
other, which is not fixed to one form only and contains thus more than 
one potentiality of possible form, gains for the Indian the value of the 
mgher, the beyond. Only the materialists who rank the lowest among the 
Hindu systems of thought, cling to the moment and the accidental visible 
form in hand. Their slogan is: na para, nothing beyond the momentarily 
given. Only the sense-perception and enjoyment of the moment is true and 

ppr^Me" I n y V the the non-believer in permanent trans- 

“|’ r f' ;** EU ' h t,ley are thc athdsts or ‘‘no-piyus, the decriei 
, r v A i* v T H ', ndU sysll ' ms > Even thc so-called ‘realistic’ systems 
“,k “kT”’ D °, t fcd satb,fied wil1 ’ Presently given facts onlv. 

bemg . eonrer ““d with the practical means of lead- 

II g a logical d. S enasion, include ill their categories of pram eV as, objects of 
io" Lege, ic investigation of the Atman, the connection between Man 

”. h,Rf r — Furthermore, they tend through a the" 

f Tr 7 t0 t0 ,he real attainment of general 

nth, and finally to the mWnyun, to a stage of liberation beyond which 


■milling lie* any higher. The Nyaya includes in its range; of investigation 
also speculations on personal gods and impersonal D • 

\lso the second so-called ‘realistic’ system, the Vaisesika, though, as 
its very name imlieates, mainly occupied with the research ot the msc.?as, 
Ihe aernallv given differences in this world of phenomena, ^vcrthele» 
postulates something beyond visible perception. In the physical world they 
are seekin" tor the odrsta, the invisible, but yet emstent, entity. They 
“lu Tthe minute subtle atom, the « or the all-cm .riming ether, the 
akaia —both equally beyond the range of human perception. It is no acci¬ 
dent that these Indian physicists use the same terms “ d con “P‘ s ( ; 
or caiman and aka«a) which the ancient Upamgads (e.g. the Chanit j,) 
emnloT^as symbols and visualisations of the Divine. The concept of the 
Bevond is engrained in the Indian mind, it may take the form of personal 
Ss or of the super-personal Brahman or of physical postulates of the 
immense which lies outside the sphere of measurable things. 

Gods and nature 

In ancient Rgvedie times the gods were representatives <d either 
r natural nhenomtfna or of combined natural functions or as m tt. 
SMSfirr Whole bundle of divine attributes of Nature .s 
transferred successively from one to the other mam gods. Iiulra. the 
warrior on earth and the warrior in heaven, was connected with Nature s 
phenomenon of the thunderstorm. He sets free the heavenly waters of 
fertile rain. The mighty roar of the thunder is ill later Hinduism the co 
manding voice of gods in general. It is called deoafdbd* nr deva-gapunn 
It is likened to the deep spontaneous sound of Mm s yawmngivnJ^, 
accordingly called deva-datta, produced, or given, b; the gods, 
thiinder^its heavenly counterpart, is a more tumultuous noise: it 

deva-tumula. 

In connection with the concept of divine thunder stands the deva- 
midlia, rain as the divine outflow pouring down unto the earth. am 1 . 
the deiitt-matTfea, having its origin from the Gods. 

But also the fertility water on earth, springs and rivers, are connec¬ 
ted with gods and are specially appropriate places for meditation ant 
worship. Deva-tirtho s or deoasprayaga* are the narrow valleys °u o 
which the pure springs come forth; lonely mountain-rocks and crevices, 
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dark mysterious caves and hollows, all these are places on earth where the 
nearness of the Superhuman is felt. Fear of hidden powers arouse feelings 
of helplessness and need for guidance. As such they are called deva-bitas, 
deva-kundas, deva^kkdtas and deva~gukus. Outstanding lonely heights 
dcva-kutas f and their geological opposites, unfathomable depths, are un¬ 
canny, and as such, mysterious places. Here Man feds awe before the 
Unknown. Nature’s setting alone is sufficient as a place for worship with, 
or without, an image of a god. Nature itself provides sacred surroundings. 
Thus caves or grottoes or steep rock-walls are favourably used for carv¬ 
ings of divine personalities—note the rockfigurcs of the Jain Tirthahkaras 
in Gwalior or the Buddha-figures carved on the rocks of Ceylon or the 
Hindu images in the caves of Elephant*. Eeneficient natural powers of 
undying fertility and vitality are incorporated, as it were, in tropical 
vegetation. As such plants and trees and shrubs are easily connected with 
the Divine. There are various trees which are called deva-vrksas or deva~ 
ka$iha$, for instance the Indian fig-tree because of its exuberant inter¬ 
twined outgrowth, or the pine tree, or the hibiscus plant. Also all 
medicinal plants used for the restoration of human vitality are assumed 
to be imbued with extra-ordinary powers. 

Animals, too, because of their impressive vitality and fertility or 
because of their dangerous strength are representatives of the Divine on 
earth. The hull, the cow, the elephant, the monkey or the snake are them¬ 
selves holy beings or are connected with the cults of certain gods. 


Gods are symbols of Nature's powers. As such iW- - - -* 



i.e. no more bound to the limited capacity of Man. 
Gods are super-human 



The divine prescriptions, the deva-hitis o 
daivam, the impersonal Divine, is his Fate. 
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Gods and magic 

Gods and demons, surpass Man because they are endowed with super- 
rational, incalculable powers. The devarhtti. the call from the i'° ds j^ e!ll " 0 
thus in the Puranas the meaning of a magical spell to which Man 

succumb. . . 

A reflection of the magical powers of the gods may be seen m Hra_ . 
legal proceedings. The gods are invited to be the undeceivable and in 
fallible witnesses. The deva-sakm establishes unerring truth of crime or 
innocence against which no appeal is of avail. The deva-enam is a curse 
or condemnation which cannot be counter acted. The enas, the guilt stated 
by the gods, inevitably comes to its due fruit, retribution. 

The gods are imbued with super-human magical power. The deya- 
cakra, a circle made by the gods, cannot be transgressed and is a binding 

Spdl Accordingly, also human instruments of dangerous efficacy and might 

are simplv called devas, for instance, the sword. 

There is vet another function of generally asumed magical quality 
attributed to the gods. I think of the deva-maya which gods and demons 

Indrn (and VanmD in the the 

may in or puru-rupa, the one who can appear in mamfolo forms Kr^^m 
the Bhaglvadgita possesses a similar deva^dya while reproducing bj 
means of his all bhutas in their divergent (vt) shapes at - 

Y^ this maya is never simply a fraud or illusion or a free ereat.on out o 
niliil but only a transformation of formerly emstent Matter and a kml 
Section of tt. innate quality of change. It is ‘creation m the senseo 
the Protean power accepted by the ancient Greeks. Even ,n later Buddhistic 
and Vedanta teachings Mays is not unreality of things, j"ta 
nSiects are viewed as but Maya, measurable phenomena, ( from roo 
measure) Is such they are limited and transitory. Maya has its due 
empirical reality, but seen sub specie uetcrnitotts is but an accidental an ^ 
nnt ,-ver-lastin^ formation of Matter. The assumption of divine Maya is 
thus not a purely magical, but an ontological, concept of continuous change 
■i fnrml of existence It is the empirical part of primary immeasurable 
Being. The gods' natural magic is only an exemplification of the scientific 

law ^^"^are 1 other properties assigned to the gods which tend to the 
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Unknown. Deva-praina, the question which no average man, but the gods 
can answer, is the enquiry into the not-yet-manifest future; deva-prasnn 
is fortune-telling, or the revelation of Man's Fate from the knowledge of 
Man’s interrelation with cosmic powers, stars, etc. 

Not uniqueness is for the Indian a postulate of the divine form, but 
the capacity of assuming innumerable shapes representing innumerable 
natural qualities. In this context we may view the connection of the 
Hindu gods wdth the concepts of number. The god is not unique, but he 
may be connected with the number one, the unit and matrix of all numbers 
or with various combinations of the number three which symbolizes the 
perfect balance of extremes. As such the Upanisads enumerate as the 
numbers of the gods one or three halves or thirteen or thirty-three or three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-nine, etc. 

Gods and fate 

Man is responsible for Ids own actions and their due consequences 
(karma). However, his life-span is restricted and he is not able to survey 
himself the f ul l results which become manifest only in the series of his 
reincarnations. Only the perfect yogin lias this extra-ordinary gift. 

A longer ay us, span of life, is however assigned to all the gods. Thus 
they can overlook in a wider view Man's course of development in his 
sequence of embodiments. Thus the gods know what is no more, or not 
vet, visible for Man's restricted outlook. Though they may not predeter¬ 
mine the events, they are aware of the inevitable laws which govern the 
happenings. As such devata , daiva or rfaiuatn mav assume the meaning of 
Fate. 

Gods and gambling, luck and chance 

Gambling, at any rate in an honest play, gives result beyond human 
control and calculation. Unforseen gifts are bestowed on the winner. A 
friendly power seems to favour the lucky one. Gods have their hands in it. 
Thus the gambling-house is called deva-sabha or dyu-sabhd. Devin or 
ftevitar is Lire name for the gambler who puts his trust in the Unforeseen. 
Devanas are the dice and, on the other hand, the service to the gods. A 
oioic doubtful, implication of the divine gambling may be found in 
Bhagavadgita X 36 where god Krsua claims to he the dyutaur, the gamble, 
for the the cheating gamblers. 


Philosophical concepts of the gods and the divine 

The essential life-force in Man is super-individual. It is part and 
manifestation of a divine power: devu-utina-sukti, The Atman resides u± 
the body or in a series of bodies as the inner ruler, the aritar-ydmm. He 
is not limited in Time nor in Space. He manifests himself in other co¬ 
existent beings on earth or in other spheres simultaneously or in continuous 
succession. All individual beings or souls arc but emanations or manifesta¬ 
tions of the ail-embracing, ever-productive principle of Brahman, the super¬ 
personal Neuter. Gods, Men, animals or plants are thus interconnected as 
parts of the whole. The fact of their interconnection with regard to their 
equal or graded value is the main problem of the Vedanta philosophy, 
Sankara, the Advaitin, the believer in non-duality or identification of all 
beings with the highest Brahman, views .sub specie oeternitatis all beings, 
be it gods, men, animals and plants, as essentially of the same value. From 
the transcendental point of view the small differences in value and capacity 
do not matter much. His main concern is to establish the dependency of 
all of them on Brahman, the root-principle which is immanent, and yet 
beyond, all of them. All of them are but secondary and transitory evolu¬ 
tions from Brahman. They are among themselves, and with regard to the 
highest principle, sa-atmaka, identical. 

Ramanuja, then, though still maintaining that Brahman as principle 
lies beyond the range of all personal manifestations, emphasizes that the 
Gods are of a higher, i.e. less restricted, capacity than Man, let alone all 
other earthly beings. 

Ramanuja is less a transcendental thinker than a psychological philo¬ 
sopher, His epithet is significantly the yoga-indra or yati-nulra, the master 
of psychological Yoga. He speculates on the differences between Man and 
his higher counterpart, the god. His dogma is that of sa.-yujyata, connec¬ 
tion, but not union, between the Divine, the gods, and men. 

Finally, Madhva, the Theist, leaving aside the concept of the relation¬ 
ship between the Brahman-prineiple and all its personal manifestations, 
asserts that the gods themselves are the highest goal Man can strive to 
attain in liberation, a goal however, which Man cun never entirely reach. 
Not complete identification, nor essentia) similarity, but at the highest 
sd-lolcctto, nearness in space in a kind of heavenly abode Man cun hope for. 
r p|ig gods are the masters and Vlan their devoted and humbh. si,r\ant. 
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Alter all what we have seen in our preceding interpretations either 
views near to Sankara or Ramanuja or Madnva are mirrored in the iiinuu s 
various postulates ol gods. 

Linguistic explanations of the term ‘deva’ 

On the basis of our previous findings we may now venture to approach 
the problem as to which verbal root or roots or nouns we have to assign 
the term ‘deva’. Does it belong to a root div, to shine, and has this root 
any eonnectionn with div, to gamble, or even with yet another root dev, to 
lament and implore ? Grassmann in his Dictionary of the Rgveda attempts 
to establish a connection between div, to shine, and div, to gamble. He 
assumes for both of them a common root with a primary meaning of: to 
throw or shoot forth. Then ‘to gamble’ would indicate the throwing of dice 
and ‘to shine' the shooting forth of rays of Light. After all what we pointed 
out, however, ‘to shine’ itself seems to be the original quality of gods, think, 
for instance of the mother of all Adityas, of Aditi, the Boundless Light. 
Gods are praised in the Rgveda by means of jk (from root rc of which 
arka the ray of light is yet another derivation), in order to make them more 
and more shining and outstanding, i.e. to make them more divine. If this 
interpretation holds good, then div, to gamble (originally difi), would, not 
be primarily connected with root div, to shine (originally dm), but only 
secondarily it can be combined with some further postulates of the term 
deva itself. Gambling, as explained above, is a game of uncontrollable luck 
and chance. It may well be associated with the gods as they, too, represent 
powers beyond human control. The third root, then, dev or div, to lament 
or rather to implore stands in the same relation to deva as div, to gamble. 
The gods after being recognised as the higher and outstanding forces have 
to be implored in order that Man can obtain from them the desired results. 

As to the other alternative at winch we hinted above we have to con¬ 
sider whether the word for ‘god' is not directly derived from any root, 
but is a secondary formation from a noun diva or divit, or dyaus, Heaven, 
If it be so, then, too, the primary eoncept of deva would be ‘light’. Heaven 
is the counterpart to darkness, either represented by earth or by night 
(dyava-prthivt or dyu-naktam). The appropriate abode for the devan is 
thus svur-gfl, heaven, or literally the sphere of the light-waves. 

One objection, however, could be made against these explanations of 
the devas as the shining powers of light. In Avesta, the sister-religion of 
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the Rffveda, the devas or diu* are the dark powers of evil. Accordingly, 
the ‘devil’ is the supreme spirit of evil. But is not just Lucifer, the earn 
light, an epithet of Satan, the devil? He is the condemned, or fallen 
former inhabitant of the sphere of light, Heaven. He, too, once b e ; onge 
to the divine range. Demons and gods, both are essentially the same- Only 
our subjective attitude towards them extols the one to the _ 

and lowers the other to the deepest darkness of hell. Man is the inferior, 

or less potent, counterpart to both of them. 


THE SYMBOLIC ASPECT OF FORM 


bj AUCE BONER 


“Symbolism and imagery (prat ska, pratibimba, etc.), the purest form 
of art, is the proper language of metaphysics.” Says A. K. Coomaraswarry 
in ‘A New Approach to the Vedas.’ Sacred art of any kind is art attached 
to and dependent on a metaphysical doctrine, from which it receives not 
only its subject-matter, but also rules for the composition of images and 
the treatment of form. Such art does not exist for the sake of its own 
achievements, but for the sake of realisation of transcendent Truth. It 
has no other purpose than to he the exponent of a doctrine and a support 
to religious and spiritual aspiration. It will not therefore deal with the 
varied aspects of phenomenal life for the sake of their own emotional and 
pictorial interest, but only in the sense in which they are mirrors of divine 
Reality. It will not dwell on the transient, accidental, elusive aspect of 
things, but on their essential being. The material world of forms it will 
strive to transfigure and to transpose into the world of "Ideas”, from which 


it is derived. 

Since sacred art, then, will never attempt to give a sensory illusion 
of the material texture of this world, it will never use the naturalistic, 
realistic form-language of profane art. In order to seize upon the spiritual 
aspect of things it is bound to ignore all that is material, accidental, irre¬ 
levant in appearances so as to fall hack upon their archetypal configuration. 
This involves transfiguration of phenomenal entities into essential qualities, 
in the sense of Platonic ‘"Ideas” or the Tantric "Tattvas” Form thus 
qualified may retain only an analogical resemblance to factual appearance, 
but since it is truer metaphysically, it will acquire potential symbol-value. 

For the purpose of analysis, Hindu art gives the clearest and most 
substantial evidence of the working principles of such a symbolic form 
language. Hindu art has always been governed by transcendental vision 
and has achieved the rare miracle of integrating ail living form into geome- 
Inca) and architectural patterns, without depriving it of movement, organic 

H tR i, y Tk nd "VT 6 “P^veness-rathei, on the contrary, enhancing 
. The sculptures inside and outside Indian temples are, with ail their 
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plastic exuberance, no mere decorations, but 

”“by th h e C sa £ZX tavern the metaphysicai plan of the 
temple^ ^ adequate medium for the transcription of “ eta P ! ’?_ s ‘““' 

SMIh^^Shs 

** syrabolic 

m jz zzttZSL* i; ?■-—-* 

materi^ but £*"* SS?^ 

living images of cosmic fmces. rhej arc me g p supersensible 

fJST K ^£ 25 ^ 5 =* it is uj specific 

2 aiStraisss s^jssp ssisit;: 

the fiction of divinity or of any transcendental conception. 

The <aihere is a body of perfect cohesion, fullness and um >» te 

sffli==:t SSSs 

«* Esirri=.rrAS£ y .;i sirs 

absorbed Into It. Itfc the form of Godi Sphoem cuius centrum omnibus. 

circum/eren recoiling upon itself and devouring, as it were, 

arete is * _ w aroun( i its centre. In Vaisnavism 

TJl of a Cobra (wheel) represents the 
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revolution of the Year, of Time, the cycle of existence, cosmic or human, 
the Eternal Law, according to which everything proceeds into manifest* 
at inn and is again withdrawn from it. 

The spheroid can be considered as a sphere in the process of pulling 
itself asunder into two separate units, each with its own centre. It repre¬ 
sents disruption of unity, division of wholeness for the sake of multiplicity. 
Therefore the spheroid stands for the World-egg, the incipient duality of 
PuTusa and Prakrit which leads to manifestation. 


Tke cube is the only entirely inert form,—without dynamic stress 
inherently or spatially—firm, rigid and motionless. The cube and the 
square, its correlate, represent, among the tattoos, Pfthvi (Earth), the 
grossest and densest element, the stable and solid support of all life 

Tke cylinder, an eminently dynamic form, is a compact sheaf of 
parallel energies, pushing in both directions along its longitudinal axis 
into limitless extension. In Buddhism the vertical cylinder, either in the 
form of the Dharma-stamba, the Pillar of the Law supporting the Wheel 
of Existence, or as the stem of the Lotus that supports the Buddha in glory, 
stands for the central axis of the universe. This very conception is 
expressed in .saivism by the same form, but under a different connotation. 
Here it is the erect Lihgam of unlimited extension which supports the 
universe, Brahma as a swan flying up into heaven and Visnti as a boar 
digging down to the centre of the earth try in vain to find its end. The 
axis of the universe is also symbolised as the flagstaff before the central 
shrine of a temple, as the sannyasVs staff, and in man, tke microcosmus, 
as the spinal column, the Meru-danda. 


The spiral when it coils inward in narrowing circles suggests a 
gathering up of forces,—recoil, concentration, involution. When it coils 
outward in widening circles it suggests procession, expansion, evolution. 

sheinand °* *5® Sa ^ a < Conch >- the ^tagrama (fossilised 

shell) and the Sesanaga or Ananta (serpent of eternity) always refers to 

the all-pervading, creative Principle from which universes 
.ire put forth and into which they arc re-absorbed. 


tbe fi ? st of rectilinear figures to define dimension, has 
inner COhesi ° n ’ for each of its sides is connected with both 
,1 * . f ’ ea ^ 1 13 m °PP 0sltl0n to and complementary with the others- 
ieir balanced tension is one of unassailable unity in plurality. Leaving 


aside all the complex and subtle symbolism implied in Trinity, the three 
in one* we shall only point out its purely plastic symbolism. The equila¬ 
teral triangle standing on its base, dominated by the vertex represents 
Purusa, the immanent Principle. The triangle standing on its base is also 
a symbol of Fire (Agni), as an upward tending, involuting iorce, return¬ 
ing to the Centre. Standing on its apex, with extension dominating it 
represents Sakti, Maya, the power of manifestation. Similarly, when the 
triangle has one of its sides raised into the third dimension and from a 
plane figure becomes a body, a tetrahedron, it stands for Knya bakti, the 
power of operative manifestation in space and tune. 

Not only have geometrical figures and bodies their morphology and 
meaning, but ‘so have lines. A line is cither straight or curved, but when 
it is curved, it presents an indefinite variety of characteristics. 

The straight line, the shortest possible movement from one point 
to another, is direct, rigid, Insensitive, dividing space, but never it, 

itself spaceless and limitless. In Tantric symbolism the strai ^ t ., l " ne T r ^®' 
sents Jnana-Sakti, direct perception of pure Consciousness (Lit). Juana- 
Sakti is also figured in the form of a sword, the sword of pure Knowled 0 e, 
D^nationf which cuts across the veil of illusion. To express tfos con¬ 
ception it is essential that the sword should be straight, not curved. T 
same symbolism is implied in the spear or lance, the attribute of Karttik- 
eya, as a combined power of Yoga and Jnana. 

The curved line, whatever the degree of its curvature, is always 
creative, formative, it always defimits or encloses a portion of space and 
thus originates shape. A curve can be flat or full, relaxed or ull of! tension. 
A double curve, bending first in one direction and then in the other, sug¬ 
gests a restless forward drive, progressing by alternation from one °PP S _ 
to another. Like the movement of a snake. In the Tantras he double curve 
in the form of the anku&a (elephant-goad) is the symbol of fee fi a-to i, 
pregnant with the desire for manifestation—the movement that leads from 
pure, transcendent being to embodiment in matter. 

Surfaces, being only portions of geometrical bodies, have no symbo¬ 
lical meaning in themselves, but they necessarily partake of the character 
of the body to which they belong. A convex surface, partaking of the 
nature of a sphere, expresses growth, progression, fu l lness, expansio 
radiation of energy from within. A concave surface, on the contrary 
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suggests an indrawing of energy, regression, re-absorption and collapse. In 
a flat surface these tendencies balance each other, so it is neutral like a 
straight line. 

It should not be forgotten, that the directions in space also, have 
their own symbolical meaning, which greatly qualifies the properties of 
geometrical form, Verticality makes for dynamism, aspiration, growth 
and firmness, while horizontality makes for heaviness, quietness-and inert¬ 
ness. An upward diagonal slant has sway, action, aggressiveness, while a 
downward slant suggests fall, defeat, submission, relinquishment. A verti¬ 
cal column is an eminently active form, where as a column lying 
horizontally looses all stress and becomes inert. A truncated cone stand¬ 
ing on its broad end weighs downward and expresses gravitation, stability, 
earthbound immobility. Standing on its narrow end it becomes light and 
appears to be soaring upward. All things rooted in the earth, all plants 
and trees, stand on their broad ends, while creatures that walk about, 
stand on the narrow end of their legs. Compare the difference in the feeling 
given by an Egyptian temple, where massive pillars taper from their broad 
bases to their lotus-capitals and that given by a Gothic cathedral, where 
the columns expand above into ornamented capitals and the flying arches 
of the vault. 

These examples may make clear what is the nature of the elements 
that go to the making of sacred imagery. Though in figurative art these 
fundamental geometrical principles cannot be applied pure, but only in an 
approximation, still they determine from within the composition and the 
shape of images. The operation of the artist who works on esoteric lines 
is never psychological, emotional or anecdotal, but purely formal. He 
feels form in its purest essence, not for what it represents, but for what it 
signifies. The intrinsic character of the geometrical pattern imprints its 
meaning on the sculpture: 

Visnu as the supporter of the universe is not represented as an 
athlete with bulging muscles carrying a heavy globe on his shoulders, but 
simply in the form of a vertical column, standing rigidly erect, with 
straightened legs and arms close to the body, holding his four attributes 
symmetrically on either side and vertically above each other. 

^ isnu in 1 oganidrd , when he is at rest between the withdrawal of 
one universe and the emanation of the next, is represented lying horizont- 
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ally on the coils of SeSanaga floating on the Ocean of Pralaytt. His hon- 
zontality is combined with a spiral movement of the Naga: he is inactive 
^between involution and evolution. 

The Buddha after his enlightenment—after he has become one with 
supreme Truth—is not represented with rapturous expression or ges .ures, 
but seated crosslegged in supreme calm, all senses withdrawn, is 
figure inscribed into thee upright triangle, the symbol of _ 

Principle of Light. Similarly the victory of the spirit over matter m t _ 
Buddha’s head is not expressed by any psychological device, m 
predominance of the forehead and by the complete relaxation expressed 

in the perfect oval of the face. ,. nf 

The principles laid down foT the Indian image-maker in his study 
anatomv show very clearly how the traditional artist rioted form, not in 
its material likeness, but in its functional expression. Since all objects 
n world partake, in their whole frame or in their several parts, 

in this system of fundamental form, and since the lower living 
are necessarily nearer to these archetypes, they are considered in t 1 
" nd simile* for the more highly organised and complex forms 
Their analogies and comparisons give a striking image of the living n ^ 
of everv part of the body : The head is described in the likeness of an eg , 
with the skull as its broad and the chin as its smallerend for _ . ie *»*•» 
the skull, is a shell containing soft matter of indefinite potentiality Th 
neck with its circular folds is likened to a conch, not only mitstormbu 
a - t i, e seat 0 f the voice. The torso of a man is compared with the head of 
8 COW, the upper part broad and hard, the lower part soft and narrow with 
folds above the snout as above the belly. The arms are liktmed to the 
trunk of an elephant, because of their downward tapering form, 
flexibility and their power of grasping. The legs are compare i 
the inverted trunk of the banana tree, with which they share their shape 
and their supporting power. The eyes ate described in xanous 
accordinv to their cut, their motion and their expression—a safari fish when 
?hev are restless and agile, as a khahiaaa bird when they are dancing and 
f when they are drowsy, as a lotus petal when they are 

half closed in bashfulness. <See A. N. Tagore, Indian Iconography, Modem 

Vol. XV* No, 8). . . , , 

And just os anatomy is expressed in simile, Divinity itself is expressed 
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in an analogy of form, character and movement. Such transfigured form- 
language cannot be approached either discursively or sentimentally, for it 
directly touches our inner awareness of cosmic correspondences. Like notes 
and inetrvais in music, it awakens a response in us from the irrational 
depths of our being. Like music, it uses form in rhythmic sequences, in a 
subtle interplay of parallel and opposite movements, resulting in a closely 
knit harmony, which instead of evolving in time, spreads itself out in space. 
In these free rhyttims is echoed the rhythm of the universe. In “The Trans¬ 
formation of Nature in Art* 1 p. 179 note, A. K. Coomaraswamy says: 
“In these passages the spiritual significance of rhythm in art is plainly 
asserted. Conversely they are also of interest in connection with the 
problem of the origin of art, all rhythm corresponding in the last analysis 
to cosmic rhythms.” 


When such inner knowledge of form was still alive, it must have been 
a language in the truest sense of the word, and understood by all. It was 
a transcription of the doctrine into visual images, and at the same time a 
commentary which would in many ways be more clear, direct, and impres¬ 
sive than the written word. The fact that figurative art can show 
simultaneously elements which in transcendental Reality are co-existent 
but wluch words can only explain in a sequence, makes it often more power- 
ful and comprehensive than verbal exposition. On the battlefield of 
Kuruksetra, Lord Krsna Himself, having failed to move Arjuna to action 
by His words, resorted to an image in order to convey the fullness of His 
_ taning an ds ho wed him His Cosmic Form. In his “Elements of Buddhist 
“The°Re P b> J i P n 3 ’ A ‘ K * Coomaraswamy quotes the words of Kobo Daishi: 

( h d DlVin f in * ormed me tfcat the secrets of the Shingon sect 
could not he conveyed without the aid of pictorial representation ” 

, f ™isJanguage of image addressed itself to a people whose vision was 
not dulled by a one-sided bookish education, but whose senses were alert and 
whose minds were capable of grasping the message of form. They did not 
hve divorced from contact with nature, shut up in factories and cheerless 
prison-houses of cement and steel. They lived with their bare feet on the 
bare ground, their heads bare under the open firmament. They lived in 

“ e«th y h na ^' tl M the d r nt 7 f natute - 

rasmic —- ™. The^x; r 
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their imagination kindled by the subtle harmony of forms in nature, and 
they knew the laws that produced such harmony. These people handled 
the raw materials of the earth, not machines and machine-made articles, 
and in obedience to the natural laws of harmony created objects of beauty 
for their gods and for themselves. Their knowledge of form was thus 
born of experience, renewed every day and gathered up through genera 
tions, and it gave truth, substance and plasticity to their thinking and feel¬ 
ing. It endowed them with creative imagination, which was capable of 
translating any natural form into an analogy, into a symbol of deeper 
significance. Out of such unity with the forces of the cosmos pratika 
was created and under stood * 

From all this it will be readily inferred that sacred art in any tradi¬ 
tion, as long as it was alive, could never have amounted, as it is so often 
gratuitously assumed, to a mechanical repetition of pre-established 
patterns. Even if sacred imagery had necessarily to adopt certain formulae 
with respect to the lineaments, proportions, colours and attributes of 
divine figures, these formulae were never arbitrary. They rested on the 
transmitted experience of transcendent vision, a source from which flow 
innumerable rivers of realisation. Artistic realisation can no more result 
from thoughtless acceptance of patterns, than spiritual realisation can 
follow from merely conventional worship. No valid or vital work can be 
accomplished unless the worker plunges himself into that primary source 
and there visualises the object of his desiTe. Only when he has integrated 
himself emotionally, intellectually and spiritually with his object, will it 
assume visible form in his inner self. From the depth of his consciousness 
he may then bring forth the forms that will best express the aspect of 
divinity he was seeking. 

Sanskrit texts that deal with the making of images always emphasise 
the necessity of inner visualisation. In “The Hindu View of Art A. K. 
Coom&raswamy quotes from the Agni-Purana : ‘The imager, on le nl £ 
before beginning his work, and after ceremonial purification, is instructed 
to pray: Oh thou Lord of all the Gods, teach me in dreams how to carry 
out the work I have in my mind» and from Sukracarya: ‘The line¬ 
aments of images are determined by the relation which subsists between 
the adorer and the adored” He adds that the practice of visualisation, 
referred to by Sukracarya is identical in worship and art. 
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If such inner visualisation of divine aspects was at all possible, it 
was because these craftsmen knew, through meditation and experience, the 
exact relationship between concept and form, between a principle and 
its visible expression. Through intellectual and emotional awareness 
of these correspondences they were able to compose the various elements 
of an image into that particular harmony, which would, most comprehen- 
siveiy, mirror the chosen aspect of the Divine. 
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THE COMMERCIAL EMBROIDERY OF GUJERAT IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

by JOHN IRWIN 


It is probably true to say that the world-wide fame of Indian textiles 
from the sixteenth century onwards depended less upon knowledge of 
tional Indian design than upon the skill with which her craftsmen adapt _ 
themselves to the demands of foreign taste. Sometimes the designs 
sold best abroad were simply variations of traditional patterns, intended l 
appeal to Western fashions for the exotic. Sometimes they were composed 
of diverse and seemingly incongruous elements borrowed from c fferetu 
cultures as widely separated as Europe and China. More ofku 
they were adapted straight from patterns supplied by the foreign buyer m 
hL aeent Whatever the elements and their sources, however, the final 
IS combination of colour, rhythm and line-was always unmis¬ 
takably Indian, embodying the genius of local tradition. 

The Indian textiles best known abroad were of course the pam «■ ca_i- 
coes; but hardly less important than these— and yet much more neglect 
b v the research student—were the embroideries. 

When the great Albuquerque set sail from India in the year 15 ^ wj i 
rich gifts for the Queen of Portugal, included among them were many 
women crcalU skiUetl in needle-wprkOn the way home .he slop wa. 
wrecked and the unfortunate embroiderers drowned; but the story remaim 
onlreeord* 1 to show how early was the appeal of Indian embroidery in Europe. 
For the next three hundred years, embroidered goods continued to be 

e n ] * t u e rjefiod which constituted the most important article ot 

Smtin th: E mope""hold, and Lhe one upon which most expense 

to the living room or parlour, the^e was a gr^ howevcr . these had 

Effort In Panted calicoes, and henceforth embroideries were 
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imported mainly in the form of piece-good material, which could be cut-up 
by the buyer for dress-lengths or adapted to any other fashionable purpose. 

Many embroideries of this class dating from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are fortunately preserved in European museums and 
private collections, where they are usually to be found classified under the 
vague and often incorrect title ‘‘Indo-Portuguesc . The interest and impor¬ 
tance of these textiles to the student of Indian art history- has not yet been 
made apparent. For the most part they are unpublished and little known; 
and, moreover, owing to the lack of systematic study and classification, 
there is always the initial problem of attribution. 

In a paper recently published by the present writer, 1 one group was 
isolated and shown to represent a forgotten school of embroidery which once 
flourished in Bengal. The purpose of this article is to draw attention to 
another group, equally distinctive, and to show that it represents the con¬ 
temporary style of commercial embroidery as practised in Gujerat. 

It is dear from contemporary records of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the English trading companies that bulk exports of embroidery in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were largely derived from three areas: 
Bengal, Sind and Gujerat. The Bengal embroideries, as explained in the paper 
already cited, were distinguished in the first place by the fact that they were 
usually worked in yellow Tussur silk, the designs covering almost every 
square inch of the ground. Sind embroidery, according to contemporary 
accounts, was usually worked on leather—a material and technique for which 
this province has remained famous until recent times. Gujerat embroideries, 
on the other hand, will be shown to have been usually worked in bright multi¬ 
coloured silks on a cotton or satin ground.* 

Barbosa, who visited Gujerat in 1518, was the first European to 
mention a local embroidery, with the brief statement that “they make here 
very beautiful quilts and testers of beds finely worked.”* Seventy years later 
Linschoten elaborated upon this account, describing the bedspreads of 
Cambay as “stitched with silk... of all colours”. He implied that they were 
among the commodities of his time regularly shipped via Goa to Lisbon/ 
From the time of the first arrival of English ships at Gujerat ports, 
the English East India Company was at pains to acquire the local bed¬ 
spreads—a fact which indicates that they already had some fame in Europe 
Specific instructions were given to the factors to buy “quilts made about 
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Cambay”/ and at least as early as 1614 (the earlier sale records are missing) 
bulk consignments of embroidered goods were reaching London. The 
Company^ Minute Book of this year contains many references to the sale of 
embroideries at the London auctions/ of which the following are typical i 

“Then was putt to sale a faire quilt of white satin imbroydered 
with sundry colours, for which Mr. Benjamyn Hentbawe buddinge 
£39-10-0 at the going out of the flames" was adjudged yt... 

Next was putt to sale a Carpet or Quilt imbroydered upon callicoe 
with sundrie silks for which Mr. Greene biddinge £5-15-0 had the 
same adjudged,,. 

A callicoe hangings imbroydered was then putt to sale somewhat 
defective and stained, for which Mr. Alderman Corkaine biddinge 
£5-6-8 had the same adjudged... ” 

Circumstantial evidence leaves no doubt that these embroideries were of 
Gujerati origin. On the one hand, Surat was the only Indian port at which 
the particular ships bringing them had called. On the other hand, it is clear 
that although the same ships had brought back Chinese embroideries from 
Bantam, the latter were of an entirely different kind. The Chinese embroi¬ 
deries brought to Europe in the first quarter of the seveneenth century are 
an easily identifiable type, corresponding with contemporary descriptions 
of them as velvets or coverlets “worked with gold and silver thread/” 

In the English records of the sales of Indian embroideries, there is no 
specific reference to provenance until 1618—a date coinciding with the first 
arrival in London of Bengal quilts. Thus, in the account of an auction held 
on 25th February, 1618, there is mention of a “Bengalla quilt” and a “Patania 
quilt” being sold/" The latter term is easily recognisable as deriving from 
Patan, the well-known town and talufca in Bara da, and it subsequently 
became one of the names by which Gujerati quilts were best known in England. 
A Royal Proclamation issued by Charles I in 1631 listed “quilts of Pitania 
embroydered with silk” among commodities which were henceforth to be 
permitted to be brought home by the Company's servants as articles of 
private trade/ 1 

In 1662 the Dutchman, Schouten, wrote that embroidered goods were 
still among the principal exports of Gujerat;” but after this, we hear nothing 
—until 1725, when Alexander Hamilton referred to the embroidery exports 
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of Gujerat as a thing of the past. "They (the people of Cambay) embroider 
the best of any people in India, and perhaps in the world. Their fine quilts 
were formerly carried to Europe. I have seen some worth £40. , From 
this it must be concluded that the commercial value of this industry declined 
sometime between 1670 and 1720. 

The literary evidence quoted above leaves no doubt that the com¬ 
mercial embroideries characteristic of Gujerat in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries were worked in multi-coloured silks on a cotton or satin 
ground. From the predominance of chain-stitch technique in surviving 
Gujerati folk embroidery, it might also be inferred that chain-stitching was 
another characteristic of the earlier commercial work. On the same grounds, 
bright colour schemes would be expected, with reds and blues predominating. 

The works singled out here as examples of Gujerati embroidery share 
all these characteristics. They are sufficiently uniform in style and repeti¬ 
tive in subject matter and treatment to leave no doubt about a common 
provenance; and they survive in sufficient numbers to indicate that they 
were produced by an organized industry rather than in the more casual 
circumstances of domestic embroidery. As a final confirmation, I am for¬ 
tunately able Lo cite one example which bears an inscription in Gujerati 
characters of the seventeenth century (PI. VIII). 

Among those reproduced here, the earliest is the fine piece shown at 
PL VII, which is preserved at Hardwick Hall, the famous Elizabethan manor 
in Derbyshire. The design consists of a central medallion with acanthus 
edging, and a wide rectangular border filled with delicate floral scrolls inter¬ 
spersed with birds. In the field there are pans with pigtails and brightly 
striper] costumes, depicted among delicate conventional flowering trees. 
1 here are certain features of the design (in particular, the treatment of the 
flowering trees) which immediately recall inlay and veneer decoration 
characteristic of the late Akbar and early .Jahangir periods;** but even if 
such links were absent, it would still be necessary to consider a sixteenth - 
i entury dating in light of the Hardwick Inventory, drawn up and signed by’ 
Bess of Hardwick in 1608 “ Most of the original furnishings described in 
the Inventory are still in place to-day, and very little of a later date Ims 
been added. In these circumstances, it is significant to find several Indian 
embroidered bedspreads included in the Inventory, and although the descrip¬ 
tions given are not sufficiently detailed to be able to identic among them 
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the piece reproduced here, it is nevertheless not improbable that it was 
among those listed. 

A distinctive feature of the execution is the way in which certain 
forms (such as the pans) are composed of rainbow stripes of brightly 
coloured silks. This is a feature shared by many later designs belonging to the 
same group, as will be seen, for instance, from the treatment of the parrots 
in the’ centre of one of the hangings at Pi. VIII. The Gujerali inscription 
mentioned above appears on the selvage of one of these pieces, and according 
to Dr. Moti Chandra it reads as follows: 11 

Astar jkadmamak na patar go. 9. Jf/i wlat go. Ij. 

The lining of jhadmam (?). Length 9 gaz. Breadth lj gaz. 

The term jhadmam. Dr. Moti Chandra has been unable to explain, although 
he expresses no doubt about the reading. 

Seventeenth-century designs of Oujerat embroidery are dearly in¬ 
fluenced by contemporary painted calicoes, many of which were in turn 
based upon patterns supplied bv the European factors. It is not generally 
realized, however, that the embroiderers and the cotton painters sometimes 
worked from the same stencil. I had long suspected this, hut had been 
unable to prove it until recently, when in an English country house I came 
across a painted hanging and an embroidered hanging based on the same 
stencil (PI. IX). Careful study showed the basic outlines of the two 
designs to be identical, although in detail drawing and in choice of colour 
there were striking differences. It would be difficult to decide if the very 
varied motifs included in designs such as these owe most to India, China or 
Europe; vet there can never be any doubt that it is an Indian hand and 
eye which unites them, and which gives the finished design its individual 
strength and character. 

The bedspread shown at Pk X probably represents the end of the 
seventeenth-century development. Ihe fact that it is in pooi condition 
does the design less than justice; hut even so, it could never have stood 
comparison with the superb Hardwick embroidery at PL \II, although the 
links between the two are obvious. By the late seventeenth century, English 
needlewomen had learned to produce designs of better quality than this 
themselves. Nor was their technique inferior. These factors probably 
explain why the once famous, but now comparatively degenerate, bedspreads 
of Gujerat passed out of vogue somewhere around the year 1700, not to be 
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revived again until the nineteenth century when a less discriminating public 
was willing to tolerate and even to admire more frankly commercial products. 

i Commrntanoi do grand* Afonso Albmquarqur, Lisbon, ed. t? 7H- m - 2I ^- 

a "Eiido-Fortugue^ embroideries of Bengal”, ^rl 0OLimn] ^ R 0> a l India, Pakistan and 

Cry bn Society i Loodcinj, voL XX VC No, i, 1^5 *- 

* An exception among early descriptions is Marco Polo 1 * thirteenth century account of Gujerwt rm broidery 
(which hr considered "the most skilful in the world") as being worked on leather, similar to Inter tkferiptions 
of Sind embroidery, indicate? perhaps that this was the pre-Mamk tradition-il technique of the whole of 
this part of India Sec In particular the Toledo tie* t. published uflder the Lille, Marta Poto's Dwrnfiie* 0/ 

FForltf, translated and edited by A, C. Moyle and P, Pelliot 2 veils.. London, 193B 

1 The Bo ok ttf Duarte Barbosa, Hak See,. 191$* 1 . M*- 
5 Linschoten, Fraud?, rink, Soc.* rSSg, I H Gi and 1S5. 

I India Office Archives, Factory Records Misc.. vcL 25, 19, 

* India Office Archives, Court Book III, pp. 150, 3*0. 325, 35 f. 499, etc. 

" The Company's miction? were conducted according to the system known as ‘*anle by the candle 11 . An 
inch of candle was lighted at the sitart of bidding, and th^ lins! price was determined by the highest hid on 
extinction af the tkme- 

* The Voyage of Sark. Bnk. Soc,, 1900, p. 216, 

l * India Office Archives, Court Book IV P IdS, (London). 

IS Public Record Office State Papers 45, voL io h No. 150- 
1: Voyage dr Gautier Schovten, Amibr ^m ed. 1808. I, 400 and 407, 

II A- Hamilton. Jftrn? Account 0/ Ike East Indies. London, ed. 1930, voL I. p S6. 

14 K. de B. Codrington, "Mughal Marquetry 1 . Burlington Magazine, vot. LVHZ* 19-31. 

ai The Hardwick Inventory, which is unpublished. is preserved in the Library at Chatsworth, Derbyshire. 

11 The inscription was photographed at the Victoria and Albeit Museum, and prints can ha ordcied by 
quoting Negative No H, 5S9. 

ILLUSl'KATIONS 

[A part only qI each textile jg shown in the reproduction 
PL VII. Port of bedspread: cotton, embroidered with coloured silks in fine cbun-rtJteli. Gujarat. late 
16th century. 

Collodion of the Duke of DevotLshir*, Hardwick Ball 

PL VLLL Hangings; cotton, embroidered with coloured silks in fine chain stitch. From GujtraL 
17th century. 

Collection of Lady Ashburnlmm, Ashburnham* Sussex. 

PL IXj 1-F Hanging: cotton, ittooilrd and hand -painted. Made from, the same stencil as that used 
fur the embroidered hanging at Plate TX, 2, From Gojerat, lTLb century. 

Collection of Lady Ajihburnhain, Ashburnham* Sussex. 

PL IX. % Hangiog: cotton, embroidered with enlmiTed aide* In fine chain -stitch. From Gujcrat, 17 th 

century* 

Collection of Lady Ashburnham, Ashbumhafli, Sussex. 

PI. X. Bedspread: cotton, embroidered with coloured silks in fine chain-stitch. Gujerat, Sate 17th 

century. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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PRIMITIVE INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


by BEMOV GHOSE 

I 

L THE HOUSE IS A TOOL AND A SOCIAL PRODUCT 

The house is essentially a tool, an artificial protective device, 
without the aid of which the world-wide distribution of mankind and the 
diffusion of human culture that we see at present, would not have been 
possible. As an extra-corporeal tool , unlike the corporeal hereditary tools 
of animals, it can he modified to meet varying conditions and needs and 
adapted to a wide range of climates. As a tool the house is also a social 
product, and the rules for making and using it are preserved and handed 
on by a social tradition. As a tool it can be standardized and specialised 
and all its improvements and modifications can be stored and transmitted 
as a cultural heritage . 1 

2 . THE HUMAN HOUSE AND ITS SUBHUMAN COUNTERPART 

Every extra-corporeal tool invented by man reveals a history of his 
increasing adaptability and efficiency and the house illustrates this prin¬ 
ciple as well as any other object of man’s material culture. But in one 
respect the house is probably unique. All other material inventions and 
artificial devices of human culture originate exclusively in human 
experience. No animal, not even man's primate ancestors, has ever been 
found to chip or hammer a stone with deliberate intent to fashion a tool out 
of it. They may use a stick, a stone, the branch of a tree or even a solid fruit 
as a ready-made device, but they have never been known to transform the 
raw product into something new by conscious and purposeful effort. The 
house, however, is the only exception to this rule. 1 Its counterpart is fairly 
widespread in the animal kingdom, and birds and insects often surpass 
the skill and ingenuity of human architects. The nests, shelters, hives, heaps 
and various other artificial structures in the subhuman world are wonderful 
specimens of architectural skill. 

Primitive man probably inherited from his primate and other distant 
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ancestors a tradition of nest-building that he could easily adapt to his need 
and environment. It is not possible to trace any remains of man’s earliest 
efforts to provide shelter for himself, since the earliest representatives of 
mankind could have used only perishable materials for the construction of 
such shelters. But it is very likely that primitive shelters were of the 
crudest character, little advanced beyond the nests that the anthropoid apes 
construct for themselves in the branches of the trees. The temporary 
shelters of the food-gatherers and hunters all over the world, and in India 
of the Andamanese, of the South Indian forest tribes like the Kadar of 
Cochin Stale, the Mala-Pantarom of Travancore, the Paliyan of Madura, 
the Chenclius of Hyderabad, the Veddas of Ceylon, the tree-houses of the 
Urali of Southern India and the Caros of Assam like the tree-houses of New 
Guinea and the Philippines, strongly suggest this human adaptation of 
subhuman device in the construction of shelters. 


3 . THE FAMILY, PROPERTY AND THE HOUSE 

Man might have inherited the tradition of “house-building” from his 
primate ancestors to fulfil one of the most fundamental and universal needs- 1 
the need for protection from unfavourable natural climate, and the house 
provides an artificial climate in which not only greater comfort is possible, 
but also upon which, in certain exceptional circumstances, human 
existence itself depends. But man s need- for shelter is far greater than 
that of oninutlh', because the human organism by itself is far less equipped 
to meet the rigours of Nature. The natural protection that other animals 
have in their bodily accessories is almost hopelessly inadequate in man, who 
seems to have evolved in a warm climate where such accessories were 
unnecessary. Hence the human necessity for shelters is far greater than 
that, of his subhuman ancestors and this necessity has driven man to invent 
a variety of ‘types’ of this essential tool—the house —that is, various types 
of houses to suit varying environments, to which subhuman world’can 
hardly afford any parallel. 

Apart from this physical shelter which a house provides, it also serves 
another universal human need-f he need for the protection and storage 
oi food and personal or communal property, that is, tools and other 
belongings which man treasures If shelters and houses were not needed 
for man s physical protection, they would still be necessary to protect, to 
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store and to house his personal or communal tools and belongings and, 
above all, his food. No such necessity arises in the animal world. 

Over and above this shelter which a house provides to human physique, 
food and personal or communal property, perhaps the most significant 
human need or urge which the house satisfies is the need for family privacy . 
To be more precise, it is better to say that it is the need for seaucf privacy 
which the house serves. A primitive human “family”—the simple and 
universal “social group” or “unit” consisting of parents and children—where 
the care of the children is both “tribal” or “societal” and “parental” or 
“familial ”,—the family unit would tend to be reduced to a conjugal or 
sexual unit, and the arrangement of the dwelling of the family is likely to be 
made with an eye to sexual privacy and untrammelled courtship between 
husband and wife. Such need never arises in the animal kingdom. 

L THE HUMAN AND SUBHUMAN “FAMILY” AND THE “HOUSE” 

The nucleus of the societies of the apes and monkeys is the family 
party, consisting of an overlord and his harem, held together primarily by 
the interest of the male in his females and by Liieir interest in their young, 
though paternal interest is not so strongly expressed by subhuman primates. 
It is the harem which forms the nucleus when several family parties unite 
lo form a larger herd, but the herd never appears to be so stable a unit as 
tiie family, which never loses Its identity within the larger group. In the 
life of these subhuman primates, a crude picture of a social level is discer¬ 
nible, from which emerged our earliest human ancestors and upon which 
they probably modelled their earliest social life, somewhere in the first 
half of the Tertiary Geological Epoch. 

Zuckerman, one of the greatest authorities of Mammalian Sociology, 
says that the polygynous gorilla or baboon can guard his females from the 
attention of other males while they forage together for fruits and shoots, 
but primitive man would not have gone hunting if in his absence his females 
were abducted by his fellows.* We can, therefore, conclude that reason, 
probably guided by the demands of man’s omnivorous diet and the smallness 
and isolation of groups, might have forced the compromise of monogamy, 
with tendency towards sexual communism, often unexpressed, on the 
Palaeolithic society. In the Neolithic society, with the growth of larger 
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communities living peacefully together, this tendency found opportunities 
for expression and in many parts of the world, not necessarily everywhere, 
it became the starting-point of group-marriage. The picture of the most 
primitive “social group” or “family” which emerges out of this is, therefore, 
the picture of a free and unfettered sexual relation between husband and 
wife and the prolonged parental care of their children. This sexual life of 
man is something essentially different from that of the subhuman primate. 
Human sex-life cannot bask in the sunshine of public or communal life. A 
man and a woman must meet and mate together at a place where he and she 
are completely free as individuals to give and take. Communal life may, at 
best, contribute sexual energy to individuals, but the individuals need a 
private life of their own for the liberation of that energy, both individually 
and socially. The sanctity of sexual life of punitive man demanded a house, 
a room, or at least a speci/fcallp allotted space, even in a .Palaeolithic cave. 
Fairly large communal caves have been found where such well-defined spaces 
are assigned to individual family-units comprising a group. At Kostienki 
on the Don river, Soviet excavators recently unearthed a big Palaeolithic 
house, 113 feet long and 18 feet wide, where a row of nine distinct fire-pi aces 
down the centre suggests that it was a communal abode of a group of nine 
families/ Among the Veddas of Ceylon, whether staying in a ‘private’ or 
communal cave, the family life continues in much the same pattern. 
Seligraann reports* "If in a communal cave, each family keeps strictly 
within its own limits, the woman may always be seen at exactly the same 
spot, and when the men come in they sit or lie beside their wives, keeping 
to that part of the cave door that belongs to them as carefully as though 
there was a partition dividing it from that of their neighbours”/ Figure 
6, Plate H is a plan of the big Pihilegodagalge cave of the Veddas, °the 

communal abode of a group of five families, showing the actual division of 
floor space. 


5. THREE FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS WHICH A HUMAN HOUSE SERVES 

The foregoing facts dearly indicate that the dwelling house has 
served three fundamental human needs since the dawn of human society- 

^ leasts)* f ° r Pr ° tect ' 0n front weather and enemy (generally 
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(it) the need for storage of food and property, personal and 
communal, and 

(iii) the need for free family life and sexual privacy. 

As these needs can be grouped as (a) the need for self-preservation 
and (6) the need for reproduction, they may be broadly called “biological 
needs”, A house which does not fulfil these basic biological needs is not 
worthy of being called a “dwelling house”. 

6, THE HOUSE IS A “CULTURAL SUPERSTRUCTURE'' 

The house is a tool invented by man to help him in his adaptation 
to his environment. But the needs of man are not determined by 
physiological drives alone, they are determined under conditions of culture 
also in a more or less round-about process. “Culture” is not simply an 
“instrumental reality”, an “apparatus” for the satisfaction of fundamental 
needs. It is a total dynamic reality in which physiological, economic, 
political, religious, educational and aesthetic needs-and-responses are all 
combined and integrated. The house does not serve “biological needs” 
alone, but satisfies other “cultural needs” also. The house, in this sense, 
is both a "material tool” and a “cultural symbol”. It is founded upon the 
primary biological and economic needs, and is structured and roofed with 
the secondary or derived socio-cultural needs—religious, educational and 
aesthetic. In this sense, the dwelling house is not only a tool' of culture, 
but also a ‘cultural superstructure'. 


n 

7. ENVIRONMENT AND THE DWELLING HOUSE 

There have been men like us in the world since the closing stages 
of the Ice Age, probably since the dawn, making mighty efforts to alter 
and adapt this earth to their conscious purposes. .And as man presumably 
evolved in a tropical forest area like the rest of the primates, we cannot 
altogether exclude India, especially the Himalayan regions, as “one of the 
stages” where the opening scenes of human history might have been enacted. 
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The role of the dwelling house as a tool, along with the earliest eoliths and 
palacoliths, must have been very great in these opening scenes of human 
history in India because, without the tool of a ‘shelter*, natural or artificial, 
the struggle for existence would not have been possible at all and efforts 
could not be made by man to alter and adapt the landscape to his needs. 

The importance of man and his culture in relation to the environ¬ 
ment has been emphasized by all human geographers.* The types of houses 
built by primitive peoples differ widely, being completely dependent upon 
the type of the “cutting tool" which the people possess and on the type of 
“landscape” in which they live. In the dry lands or deserts, no sedentary 
life is possible and houses, therefore, are nothing but mobile “tents*’. 
Sedentary human population is intensely concentrated in oases. In 
tropical forest and mixed forest lands, both “permanent" and “temporary" 
houses are constructed with wood and leaves, in accordance with the varying 
needs of the economic life of the hunters and collectors, shifting and settled 
cultivators. In treeless grasslands, pastoralists and hunters make tents of 
skin or felt and carry wooden poles as tent frames. In arid lands settled 
agriculturists make their permanent mud houses or houses of brick and 
stone. In the polar lands the people make “snow houses" of which the 
“igloos 1 * of the Eskimos can be mentioned. In the mountain lands perma¬ 
nent houses can be built with local forest materials by people practising 
both “terraced" and “slash-and-burn” cultivation. The materials of house¬ 
building vary from one environment to another, and so far as materials 
influence ‘design’ or ‘shape’ of a house, a particular type of environment 
exercises some influence on the adaptation of a particular ‘type’ of house. 

8. ECONOMY AND THE DWELLING HOUSE 

The “correlation" between the Economy, Dwelling House and the 
Settlement-pattern is also evident everywhere. The hunters and gatherers 
live a nomadic hfe as exploiters of difficult environments and are compelled 
to construct “temporary" houses. The primary nucleus of individuals who 
have got to co-operate economically must dwell together in space, and the 
size and structure of these “hordes" or “bands" determine the size and 
structure of the communal caves, houses and the settlement-patterns of the 
nomads. The herders on the grasslands, since the domestication of animals, 
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have been the dominant exploiters of a dull and dreary environment. The 
use of such an environment economically by the pastoralists involves them 
in ceaseless movements for much of the year, a single family moving several 
hundred miles in the course of a year in quest of fresh pastures and water 
sources. In favourable seasons they live a semi-stationary life for a few 
months in houses, often rectangular, built of withies and reeds and covered 
with earth or sods, but the portable tent covered with felted material 
is their more dependable dwelling house. The cultivators and farmers who 
have established with the landscape a state of equilibrium, arc rooted to 
the soil and live a stationary life in permanent houses and settlements. 
But some farmers are mobile, those who depend on some sort of “mixed 
economy”, though they move less than pastoral nomads, much less than 
the hunting and gathering peoples. Nearly all farmers in tropical lands 
practise a sort of shifting cultivation with axe and digging-stick or the hoe. 
Vast areas of primeval forest have been altered by these peoples. A cluster 
of semi-permanent huts grows near the land and when the land is exhaust¬ 
ed, the huts are deserted. A new cluster of huts is built and a new area 
of forest is exploited. This might have happened in the beginning, but the 
siiifting cultivators, as they arc found in India now, do not desert their 
settlements. There is more or less a ‘fixed* settlement-pattern of the 
shifting cultivators in India. The settled farmers who have more perfectly 
adjusted their way of living to the landscape with improved tools of 
production, can afford to build more solid and permanent dwelling houses. 

The role of the economy in the shaping of the “forms” of houses, 
the “pattern” of the settlement or the “assemblage” and “aggregate” of the 
houses in villages, towns and cities is, therefore, of supreme importance. 
The houses and the settlement-patterns are important from this point of 
view as socio-economic and cultural patterns of life. 

9, THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMY ON THE 
DWELLING HOUSE IN INDLA 

The influence of Environment and Economy on the house-type and 
settlement-pattern is therefore important. India affords richest materials 
for the study of this influence as India probably presents a greater variety 
of geographical and economic conditions, actions and features than any 
other area of similar size in the world. In these geographical conditions, 
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various tribes ami peoples of India have been living since the dawn of 
history, exploiting the variety of landscapes and adjusting their ways of 
life to them through different economic stages of society* Their house-types 
anti settlement-patterns cannot be exactly described today, as the original 
forms and patterns have been possibly modified in the process of 
“acculturation” of later ages. But “house-type” and “settlement-pattern” 
as culture-traits are more or less “stable” over fairly long periods of history 
and are not easily susceptible to modifications by culture-contacts as other 
material traits are. Their stability is due largely to their direct depen¬ 
dence upon technology, economy and environment—factors which are not 
easily altered by intrusions of cultures and which in India particularly, 
have been conspicuously stable over long periods, despite such intrusions. 
A brief survey of some selected “tribal” houses in Indio as examples of fairly 
“stable” types and representing different types of environment and economy, 
will not be therefore irrelevant here in connection with my illustration of 
the influence of these factors on the “house-types” and “settlement- 
patterns”, 

(A) TRIBAL HOUSES AND SETTLEMENT-PATTERNS IN INDIA 

ASSAM 

The Nagas: The Nagas live in the geographical region of the Eastern 
Himalaya, the lower zone of which is characterised by its forests of sal and 
pine, a rich undergrowth of shrubs and coarse grasses, some 18 species of 
palms and 12 kinds of bamboos.' Some of the Nagas practise a primitive 
method of shifting cultivation or Jhum as it is called, while others have a 
careful and elaborate system of irrigated terraced cultivation. The N T aga 
houses, though not uniformly built with same materials, are almost exclusive¬ 
ly dependent upon local resources. The Angamis have enough forest mate¬ 
rials and they use wooden planks and posts for their houses, but the Sernas 
employ chiefly bamboos.' The walls of Sema houses are matted with 
bamboos and roofs are thatched.' The Ao Nagas build their houses with 
bamboos and thatch grass. Even the roof is made of bamboos. Walls are 
made of thin bamboo, split and plaited together. The floor is made in a 
like manner. The houses of the Lhota Nagas arc also mainly built with 
bamboos." The Rengma Nagas use wooden posts, bamboos and thatch 
No nails are used in fixing, everything is tied with strips of cane or bamboo. 1 ' 
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Hutton says: „ all evidence from the Naga tribes suggests that materials 

used in building are dependent on those locally available. Tlius while the 
majority of tribes use thatching grass for roofing, the Aos use palm-leaves, 
‘Tokupfit’, where thatching grass is scarce and the palm is common, while 
the Kacha Nagas and Kukis where thatch is scarce use bamboo and cane 
leaves. So, too, the Kalyo-Kengu, who are able to obtain slate, use that 
either instead of thatch ot to eke out what thatch they can get, ten it 
comes to building we find the Angamis who have timber in plenty, but little 
bamboo, use hewn planks to build with. The Semas with little timber, but 
plenty of bamboo in their country use the latter.”” 

The “settlement-pattern” is not uniform over the entire Naga area. 
Sizes of the settlements vary widely from one area to another. Kohima 
village heads the list with more than 700 houses and it is recorded to have 
had 900 houses formerly. Angami villages frequently run to 400 houses or 
more. Ao villages also run to large numbers. Serna \ illaucs usua y run 
to 100 houses. 14 Naga settlements are usually “fenced” for defence, some 
as the Sernas, have double fence with a ditch between. Morungs or village 
dormitories, perhaps the finest of all Naga houses, are generally located in 
front of the gate or entrance of the village. Naga settlements are 
generally of “compact type” and the patterns are both linear and amor¬ 
phous. The Ao and Lhota settlements are of the “linear” type. The 
regular central streets and the closely-serried houses on both sides, give the 
impression of something permanent and compact. The houses are so close 
together and the path in some places so narrow that the gables of the 
houses on opposite sides overlap overhead, 11 Serna settlements are agglo¬ 
merated” but “amorphous”, the houses are scattered and loose, the arrange¬ 
ment is not “linear”.” The Angamis have no separate cattle-pens or 
granaries hut the Semas keep their cattle outside their village and they 
have, like the Lhotas, a separate collection of granaries, little huts in 
rows raised from the ground and usually placed at a short distance from 
the dwelling houses to secure them against fire." It appears that among 
the Nagas, the “settlement-pattern” of the shifting cultivators tends to be 
“agglomerated” and “amorphous” and that of the terraced cultivators 
“compact” and “linear”. Physical features and the problem of defence 
have also lent much to the adoption of the “linear ' pattern in the l aga 
Hills. 
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The Gatos: The home of Lhe Garos is a mass of dense irregular 
hills, 2000 ft. to 4000 ft. high. Rainfall is very heavy. Hills are densely 
wooded and bamboos are available in plenty. The Garos always build their 
houses on piles for protection and if possible on steep incline. Houses are 
built mainly with local bamboos. The walls are made of bamboo matting 
and the roofs arc substantially covered with thatching grass, bamboo-leaves 
or cane-leaves. Almost every Garo possesses two houses,—one in the 
village and the other in his field for cultivating season. Field-houses or 
barattgs as they are called, are often built high up in the trees in order 
that the inmates may be safe from elephants. 14 

The settlement-pattern of the Garos is agglomerated, amorphorus and 
semi-mu tear. Houses arc arranged with some show of order around 
irregularly shaped open space called “atela” or “sara”—which is common 
to all. It may be a survival of an older ring-fence type of settlement, 
which developed in forest areas around clearings in the forest. The 
"nokpante” or village dormitory is placed in the centre or at one end. 
Here all strangers are accomodated and village meetings are also held. 
Outside the ring of the houses, like some of the Xagas, there is a collection 
of smaller huts or granaries in which paddy is stored in large baskets made 
of bamboo-strips. 

CHOTAXAGPUR REGION 


i Birhors: Both the ITlhlu Birhors or hunters and collectors and 
Uiu Jagiu Birhors or settlers, have settlements called tandas, each “tanda" 
having about half-a-dozen huts. In the ‘tanda’ of the Uthlus the huts are 
mere improvised leaf-shelters in the form of low triangular kumbas. 
Smaller kumbas are called chu-kumbas and larger ones ora-lnnnbas. 
Jaghi huts are also made of branches covered with leaves, but have better 
walls, some made or branches plastered with mud and few wholly of mud. 
The settlement-pattern of the Birhors is determined bv the size of the 

materials"* food ‘ groups and tlie ]l0U5es ar e all built with locally available 

l%e Munda* ; The Munda houses are supported by wooden posts and 
have tiled roofs, but poorer Mundas thatch their houses with sauri, a kind 
Of grass locally available in plenty. The posts and rafters are generally 
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made of sal wood obtained from the local jungles. The walls are generally 
of mud, but sometimes, specially in Western Parganas, walls of split bam¬ 
boos arc found. Windows are absent. For ‘ropes' used in house-building, 
the Mundas gather “chop” or the fibre of a creepcT growing wild in the 
jungles. Occasionally a little hemp called jittri is grown for making ropes 
with.” 

The settlement-pattern of the Mundas is agglomerated, amorphous 
and nuclear. Munda homesteads are huddled round the central Akhra— 
“an open space under some old wide-spreading tree.” The survival of an 
older “ring-fence type” of settlement around clearings in forest may also 
be traced here. In this Akhra public meetings, pane hay at s and village 
festivals are held. 

The Oraons: The Ora on houses are also the products of their local 
environment, S. C. Roy says: Climatic control may also be traced in the 
material and construction of the Oraons' huts and in the furniture he ordi¬ 
narily uses. These huts have walls of mud or of split bamboos, and either 
sloping roofs of burnt clay-tiles or thatches of wild grass supported on posts, 
beams and rafters made mostly of sal wood. Bamboos, sal trees and wild 
grass grow in abundance in his native jungles and waste lands; and although 
stone for building purposes may be had in plenty, he prefers wood, bamboo 
and wild grass as these are much easier of transport and collection and as 
owing to the absence of dampness in the atmosphere of the plateau, these 
stand no risk of decomposition. To keep out the hot winds of a tropical 
summer, the Oraon builds his huts without windows, and to drain off the 
rain-water that pours in torrents in the rainy months, lie makes the roofs 
and thatches of his huts somewhat sloping.” 31 

The settlement-pattern of the Oraons is similar to that of the Mundas 
and the survival of the same “ring-fence type” may be traced here also. 

The Kharias: The unsettled Hill Kharias have small rectangular 
huts with little or no plinth. Walls are made of logs of sal wood planted 
in the ground and plastered with mud. The roof generally consists of two 
sloping wooden frames thatched with grass or paddy-straw, supported on 
a few sal posts. Settled Dudh Kharias have more substantial houses. 
Many houses have solid mud walls and a few are 4-thatehed. 11 

From about four to a dozen families of nil] Kharias constitute a 
settlement and the huts are ‘dispersed.’ There is no nucleus of Akhra in 
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Hill Kharia settlements. The settlement-pattern of the Dudh Kharias, 
like that of the Oraons and the Mtrndas, is also of the ‘agglomerated’, 
‘amorphous’ and ‘nuclear* type. 

The Santhals ; The Santhals, living in the same environment and 
almost under same economic conditions, build their oraks or houses with 
the same materials—sal Jogs, bamboos, sauri grass or paddy-straw and mud. 
Windows are absent. There are holes in the walls. The settlement-pattern 
of the Santhals is of the same ‘agglomerated’, ‘amorphous* and ‘nuclear’ type," 

In all these settlement-patterns of the agricultural tribes of Chota- 
nagpur region, the survival of an older “ring-fence type” is clearly traceable. 

CENTRAL INDIA 

The Gonds; While residing in the centre of Hindu population, the 
Goads inhabit mud houses like lowclass Hindus. But in the jungles their 
huts are of bamboo-matting plastered with mud, with thatched sloping roofs. 
The settlement-pattern of the Gonds is of the same agglomerated and 
amorphous type, but not necessarily ‘nuclear’. In typical Gond settlements 
the houses are all perched about on little bluffs or other high ground over¬ 
looking the fields, one two or three together. 1 * 

SOUTH INDIA 

• * 

The Chenchue * The Chenchus of Hyderabad inhabit the hilly coun¬ 
try north of the Kistna River which forms the most northern extension of 
Nall&maki Hills and is known as Amrabad Plateau. The Amrabad Plateau 
falls naturally into two definite parts, the lower ledge to the north-east 
with an elevation of about 2,000 ft. and the higher ranges to the south-west 
averaging 2,S00 ft. The higher ranges are pure forest area and almost ex¬ 
clusively inhabited,by the Chenchus.” Economically the Chenchus belong to 
the primitive hunting and gathering stage. They depend for nine-tenths 
of their food-supply on that which nature provides and only a limited num¬ 
ber of families, by keeping domestic animals and cultivating small plots of 
com and vegetables, are emerging from this lowest stage of human culture. 
The only division of labour in Chenchu society is that between the sexes, 
and economically perhaps more than socially, the family is a self-contained 
unit. As the jungle Chenchus are largely dependent on the food collected 
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in the forest, they are forced to follow the train of seasons and of the year 
to leave the villages where they have their permanent houses for places 
with more water and plenty of edible plants and fruits, erecting temporary 
leaf-shelters and grass-huts. The size of the settlements vary considerably 
as the population is never stable. Usually the settlements of the Jungle 
C bench us consist of six or seven houses and generally the kin-groups, cons¬ 
tituting the socio-economic unit, inhabit these smaller settlements. A list 
of such settlements is given below: ” 

* * r 

Chenchu Villages on the Upper Plateau 


Irla Penta 

Medimankal 

Boramacheruvu 

Appapur 

Rampur 

Bikit Penta 

Pullaipalli 

Malapur 

Pulajelma 

Railet Banda 

Vatellapalli 

Sarlapalli 

Patur Bayal 

Tim mare ddi palli 

Koman Penta 


... 11 houses 

... 7 houses 

6 houses 
9 houses 
... 11 houses 

3 houses 
... 3 houses 

5 houses 
... 13 houses 

... 11 houses 

8 houses 
... 13 houses 

... 2 houses 

3 houses 
8 houses 


(2 settlements) 

(2 settlements) 

« 

(2 settlements) 


(3 settlements) 


Two types of settlement-patterns can be distinguished among the 
sites of permanent Chenchu villages. In the park-like country of the nor¬ 
thern side of the plateau villages are built on level clearings surrounded by 
tall trees. The houses are generally arranged in a rough crescent, often 
open to the east, with a tendency for the blood-relations to build their houses 
together. The other tvpe is found on the stretches of naked rock and the 
arrangement of the houses in this type of settlement is adapted to the 
surface of the rock formation. While the houses of these villages are 
generally built solidly with a circular wattle wall and a conical thatched 
roof, a great variety of huts and shelters ranging from small, roughly 
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conical gress-huts to one-sided leaf-shelters, are found in the temporary 
settlements.” 

11 is interesting to observe the process of “adaptation” and “aceultura- 
tiou of the village (Lhenchus , as they are called by their kinsmen living 
in the jungle, dwelling in the plains villages between Lingal and Achampet 
and in the villages in the westernmost part of the Amrabad ledge. In these 
settlements the houses are built of solid mud with roofs thatched with grass. 
Some have retained the round shape and conical roof of the traditional 
Chenchu dwelling, but others are rectangular like those of the local Telugu 
peasantry, Here the Chenchu houses are grouped in twos and threes round 
a common courtyard, with waits painted in red and white in the manner 
typical of the Telugu country. “Culture-contact ” as one of the causes of 
disappearance of the circular form of dwelling house in India, mav be traced 
here among the “village Chenehus”. 


The Todas; Malabar, with its humid climate, closely resembles the 
eastern part of the Gangetic plain and most deltaic regions in luxuriant 
vegetation. It has loftier trees and more palms, its shores skirted with 
cocoanuts and its villages surrounded with Betelnut palm and Talipot 
groves. Here the Nilgiris (the name has probably been derived from the 
lovely expanses of the blue dowers of a kind of shrub growing here) rise pre- 

S 01 f y f 0m th j T St t0 ex , tensive 8 TaSii Y and table lands seamed 

with densely wooded gorges, locally termed “sholas” and filled with ever- 

TWt? £ reSt ' UsUa y , lt 't thcse sholas Toda settlements are found. 
Toda houses are mainly buift with bamboos closely laid together, fastened 

with rattan and covered with thatch, all local materials. Toda settlements 
or villages are called mads. The settlement-pattern is of the ‘a-Iomerlted’ 
and ‘amorphous’ type. The mad consists of a small group of arTor huts 
and mad, are ottered about the hills. There are dairies in the villas 
near the huts or commonly at a little distaace. The plenty and variety nf 
ocal vegetation has stabilised the pastoral economy and caX keepTna o 
the Todas and they have settled into stable mads.”’ P g 

The \ eddas .* The wilder forest Veddas of fwirm Knit* « u 

h day !;, b “7 Ved in «" huntSg Ld^SX Today they 
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They very often leave their chena-settlenient and hunt and gather honey, 
lhdng during such times in rock shelters within their own hunting 
boundary. 51 The houses of other groups of Veddas range from natural rock' 
shelters and simplest rough shelters consisting of trimmed overlaid branches 
of trees, to the windbreak-type and triangular tent-like houses. The houses 
are all constructed with locally available forest materials—the palm-leaf, 
the banana-leaf, the lotus-leaf, the bark of trees and grass etc. The size and 
pattern of their permanent and semi-permanent settlements are determined 
to a great extent by their economy of hunting-gathering and chena 
cultivation.” 

mtt lLAYAN REGION 

The Bhotiyan or Shots: The Bhotiya tract comprises the five inter- 
Alpine valleys of the Himalayan range bordering on Tibet. These are all 
situated at heights varying from 10,000 ft. to 18,000 ft. above sea-level. 
There are about 50 centres of population in the five valleys of varying alti¬ 
tudes, of which the following are important 


Lwan* in Johar 

m 

... 19,000 ft. 

Kuti in Byans 

■ * ■ 

... 12,330 ft. 

Milam in Johar 

** * 

... 11,706 ft. 

Bungnal in Darma 

a + ■ 

... 11,650 ft. 

Niti in Garhwal 

r| ■ if 

... 11,464 ft. 

Martoli in Johar 

1 ■ ■ 

... 11,070 ft. 

Go in Darma 

tf I 

... 11,000 ft. 

Mana in Garhwal 

■ ** 

... 10,560 ft. 

Garbyang in Byans 

1 * -i 

... 10,820 ft. 


All these habitations bear the indelible stamp of their environment. 
Man's remarkable adaptability to his regional environment may be profit¬ 
ably studied here. Brought up in these bleak and brutal lands, the Bhots 
are not only brave and stern, but also nomadic in their habits, spending 


* The highest known habitation of the world, according to Brnahea, is in Maritime Cordillera, 
Peru, at a heijeht of I 7 «iw ft. above sen-level j but the Himalayan habitation of Lwau is »nn? 2.000 ft. 
higher* According to Dr- Pnfit. Lwan i* the highest habitation in the world. 

5- D. Paul: The Sod|l Economy of the Hlmaiayans, Chap. II, p, it f r 
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only s month or two in their settlements. Bhotiyn houses and camps are 
a)) built with local materials. They have two sets of dwellings, Johan 
Bhotiyas have three sets, in addition to the portable tent used in the inter¬ 
mediate stage. When migrations take place, everything is carried up and 
down and there are three distinct varieties of migrations among the 
Bhotiyas, The following is the general order of migrations: “ 

April-May : First trip upicard of traders with goats and mules, 

May-June : Second trip upward of traders. 

Mid-June: Movement of Families with jibus etc. 

June-July: Movement of Camp-followers. 

Mid-September: Fiist trip doumtoard. 

End of September: Second trip downward. 

October: Families descend. 

Here, in the cruel Himalayan regions, environmental and economic 
determination of the dwelling-house and the settlement-pattern of the 
Bhotiyas, appears to be more rigid. 

(B) NON-TRIBAL HOUSES AND SETTLEMENT-PATTERNS IN INDIA 

To try to give an account, even roughly, of the houses and settlement- 
patterns covering the whole of non-tribal India, when 'data* are inade¬ 
quate, is really hazardous. Yet an attempt will be made here in the hope 
that out of this survey, though sweeping, something may emerge to indicate 
at least the relation of the environment and economy to the dwelling house 
and the settlement-pattern in India. We are leaving out of account those 
regions or zones, particularly cities, towns and prosperous suburban villages 
which can draw upon modern scientific resources of technique and transport 
in building activities. In the survey which follows we shall start from 
Bengal and proceed southward along the Eastern coast through Orissa, 
Andhradesa, DravidadeSa and then move upward along the Western coast 
through the Bombay Presidency and Gujrat, step into Madhya-pradesh 
(C.F.), Uttar-pradesh (U.P.), skirt Bihar and stop at Punjab. 

Bengal; In East Bengal the houses are mainly built with bamboos 
and thatched with paddy-straw and grass, all local materials available in 
plenty. Tin is also used for roofing now-a-days. Walls are made of plaited 
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and chipped bamboos, woven into different designs. Houses are generally 
rectangular and roofs are 'sloped'. In West Bengal houses with complete 
mud walls and thatched roofs are frequently seen. Roofs are generally 
thatched with locally available paddy-straw or grass. Sometimes 'khola* or 
‘tile* is used, as in some areas of Howrah district. The convex-curve of the 
heavily thatched 4-roofed houses in West Bengal tends to assume a “round” 
shape. The homestead-plan of West Bengal is similar to that of East 
Bengal, which is generally an open courtyard surrounded by isolated huts 
of a single family or joint-family. But the settlement-patterns differ—in 
East Bengal the homesteads are usually “dispersed” in the midst of fields, 
in West Bengal they are 'agglomerated' and 'amorphous*. In the “bhati” 
or low areas of East Bengal districts, 'scttl eme n t-patter n' takes the form 
of a line ot series of lines consisting of dwelling houses, particularly along 
the river-line. These resemble “linear pattern” of settlements very closely. 
In Sylhet this type of settlement is known as “hati bandha”. In Sylhet, 
Tipperah, Dacca, Faridpur and Mymensingb, in low regions where flood- 
menace is a regular physical feature, such 'linear pattern” with strong 
bamboo fences is adopted for the protection of the houses in the settlement 
from the flood-waves of the river. In the Kachar district, while the 
Kachan and Butman bastis are generally “amorphous”, the Manipuri bastis 
are of “linear” pattern and “compact” type. Here the 'linear' and 'com¬ 
pact' pattern of the Manipuri bastis appears to be a development centering 
round the road. 

In the non-tribal areas of Assam, the Asamiyas are very 'thinly* 
scattered in ‘amorphous* settlements. 

Orissa; In Orissa the houses have generally mud walls and sloped 
thatched roofs. They are mainly rectangular in shape. The homestead- 
plan does not essentially differ from Bengal's and the settlement-pattern 
resembles West Bengal’s agglomerated and amorphous type. But in South 
Orissa (in Puri, Cuttack, etc.) settlements called “sasaniya grama” or 
“Brahman grama” are found, having a strictly “linear” pattern. Houses 
are arranged in continuous rows along the sides of a central street. 
As we have already noticed, such “linear’* patterns are found in the 
settlements of some of the Nagas in Assam, in the bhati or low areas of East 
Bengal and therefore nothing definitely can be said in favour of its innova¬ 
tion and imposition by the Brahmins in India. “Linear” pattern of settle- 
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merit is also found in some portions of Manbhum, especially those adjoining 
Orissa. 

Andhradesa: In Andhra, the houses in jungle area are all built with 
wooden posts and bamboos. Walls may or may not be plastered with mud. 
In plains, houses with simple mud walls are frequently found. Hoofs are 
thatched with palm-leaves or grass on wooden frame. The circular-type of 
house is also found here distributed mainly along the coastal region. The 
settlement-pattern is generally of the “agglomerated” type, 

Drdvidadesa ; In the Tamil country the houses have ordinary walls, 
but the roofs are tiled. Houses are “rectangular” in shape. Tiles are laid 
2 or 8 deep, fixed with mortar, having “spines” at regular intervals. 

Bombay Presidency: In South Bombay Presidency (Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar etc.) where rainfall is low the houses are Hat-roofed and 
walls are made of mud and local stone. In Gujrat the houses are rectan¬ 
gular with sloped tiled roofs. 

I7.P,, C.P. and Bihar: In U.P., C,P. and Bihar the houses have sloped 
tiled roofs and mud walls, but the orderly homestead-plan found in Bihar is 
generally absent in U.P. In Western XJ.P, where rainfall is low, the houses 
are all flat-roofed. Roofs are covered with earth on horizontally laid planks 
and walls are made of mud. 

Punjab : In. the rainy Kangra district of Punjab, rectangular thatched 
houses with sloped roofs are found, but elsewhere the houses are Hal-roofed 
as in Western U.P. In some portions of Kangra district, both “sloped” and 
“fiat-roofed rectangular houses are found in the same “settlement” and 
even in the same “homestead”. 

10. THE DWELLING HOUSES AND SETTLEMENT-PATTERNS IN INDIA AND 
THEIR It ELATION TO ENVIRONMENT and economy 

Some important characteristics of the dwelling houses and the settle¬ 
ment-patterns in India emerge out of the foregoing survey of some tribal 
and non-tribal regions, of which the following are notable: 

<i) Houses are generally built with locally available materials, such 
as bamboo, wood, straw, grass, different kinds of leaves, mud etc. Stone is 
used where it is locally available, 

(ii) The tendency to depend exclusively on local materials is clear- 
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ly revealed in the use of local jungle creepers, such as ‘chop and 'jiure 
(Chotanagpur), strips of cane or bamboo (Assam and East Bengal), ‘Rattan - 
(Todas of Nilgiri Hills), jute fibres etc,, as ropes for knotting purposes. 

(iii) Houses have generally “sloped” roofs in regions of normal, 
moderate and heavy rainfall, whether “thatched* or “tiled”. Roofs are 
thickly thatched in places of heavy rainfall. Where rainfall is below 
normal, as in South Bombay Presidency, Western U.P,, Punjab (except 
Kangra Dt,), the houses are generally 'flat-roofed*, 

(iv) Houses in India are predominantly “rectangular” in shape with 
'sloped* roofs. “Round” form of dwelling houses are now found in some 
regions of Andhradesa. The houses of the Chenehus are generally round 
and conical. Todas live in half-a-barrel shaped houses. Some Naga houses 
have semi-circular fronts. Heavily thatched convex-curved roofs of West 
Bengal huts clearly resemble 'round 1 form. No positive correlation, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can be established between the ‘round’ 
form of dwelling house and the surrounding environment or the prevailing 
economy of the people in India. 

The correlation between the economy and the settlement pattern is 
found to exist roughly in the following way: 

(i) Some sort of ‘amorphous* and 'agglomerated* type of settle¬ 
ment-pattern is found to exist among the hunters and collectors, like the 
Uthlu Birhors, Hill Kharias and the wild Forest Veddas. This pattern 
may be called 'nuclear* in the sense that the huts are grouped round the 
nucleus of a well, a tree, a sacred grove, a shrine or a common dancing 
ground. 

fii) Most of the settlement-patterns of the settled agricultural tribes 
like the Garos, the Mundas, the Oraons, the Kharias, the Santhals etc,, 
resemble an older “ring-fence type”. It may be that they represent a 
survival or later development of an older “ring-fence type” of settlement 
which developed in forest areas around clearings in the forest. The settle¬ 
ments of the jungle Chenehus clearly indicate this course of development 
of the settlement-pattern from the older ring-fence type to the nudear 
but amorphous, semi-circular or linear type, 

(iii) It appears that physical features and the problem of 'defence* 
have lent much to the adoption of the “linear” and compact type of settle¬ 
ment-pattern, as is found in some parts of the Naga Hills and in the low 
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legions of East Bengal. The origin of the “linear” type of Brahmana-grama 
found in South Orissa may be traced back to those days when the Aryan- 
I> rah mans first established their settlements in the midst of hostile 
“miecchas" or predominantly non-Aryan people of Eastern India. The 
problem of 'defence' might have forced the Brahmans to adopt the ‘linear’ 
type of settlement-pattern in the manner of some pre-Aryan tribes and 
traditionally, therefore, this type of settlement is still known as Brahmana- 
grama or Sasanlya-grhnm in this part of India. 

These are some of the important characteristics of the dwelling 
houses and the settlement-patterns in India in relation to the prevailing 
environment and economy of the people in different regions. 

m 

11. SURVEY OF VARIOUS “FORMS” OF WELLING HOUSES 

Shapiro, in his valuable monograph Homes Around the World, 
includes all kinds of man-made shelters as “houses” and classifies them into 
the following basic forms: ** 

(i) Open Shelters : Lean-to’s and Windbreaks, 

(ii) Circular House : Beehive, Conical or Dome-shaped, 

(iii) Rectangular House: Pitched or Flat-roofed, 

\ ariations and elaborations of these basic forms are numerous. In 
this classification, caves are not included, because they are natural 
phenomena, not man-made constructions. It must be remembered also 
that the cave is not our primitive ancestors’ first solution to housing 
problem, Preliistoric archaeologists have, of course, dug out many of the 
earliest tools and belongings from the caves, but that does not prove that 
the cave is the earliest shelter used by man. The fact that more material 
evidences of prehistoric home life have been found in open places than in 
caves, indicates that the windbreaks and lean-to’s and other types of houses 

derived from them, are the most common forms of dwelling houses in 
prehistoric times," 

Open Shelters: Windbreaks and lean-to’s are the most common 
types of open shelters, They may consist of simple structures of trees ot 
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branches stuck into the soil to form a straight wall or semi-circular en¬ 
closure. The framework is covered with leaves, grass, bark, skin or some 
other suitable material. They may also be a very simple wall to deflect 
the wind or it may be a lean-to type where the wall is inclined to form a 
half-root These houses or shelters which are of the most primitive 
character, are widely distributed. It is at best a “makeshift” and provides 
only a temporary shelter to nomads living in warm climates, where its 
ability to shed rain and deflect wind justifies its prevalence. 

Circular Houses: The circular and the rectangular houses are funda¬ 
mentally different in their structures. The roof of the circular house 
may be a continuation of the walls, sloping inward. This type of con¬ 
struction simplifies the problem of the roof and the circular house naturally 
becomes the desirable form under primitive conditions. Circular houses 
with distinct roofs and overhanging eaves would, it seems, limit the size 
of the house in the beginning, since too great a diametre would create 
construction problems of considerable magnitude, 1 ' There are many varia¬ 
tions of this basic circular form of house—the beehive type, the dome type, 
the conical type, the umbrella type, the semi-circular type etc. Leaves, 
grass, mats and barks can generally be used for roofing. The skeleton or 
structure may be a simple one of poles, interwined branches or of horizontal 
sticks tied to verticals stuck into the ground. 

Rectangular Houses: The rectangular house allows greater floor 
space and more headroom and, therefore, represents a widely adaptable 
form of dwelling house. This form of house may be extended and enlarged 
with the technical skill of the primitive builders and becomes, therefore, 
the preferred form in the major portion of the primitive world.” In rect¬ 
angular constructions one of the great problems is to protect the break 
between the roof and the vertical wall from leakage. In dry regions a flat 
roof may be adequate, but in areas of abundant rainfall the roof must be 
sufficiently sloped to allow water to drain off quickly. It is necessary also 
to shield the top of the wall from absorbing moisture directly from the rain 
or the run-off. The roof, therefore, assumes the form of a hood, resting 
on the walls hv means of a series of rafters which meet along the ridge and 
project beyond the walls as eaves. This solution to the problem makes 
it possible far the builder to enlarge his house when necessary at the 
expense of heavier wall construction to support the increased weight of the 
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roof. The simple inclined roof is by far the commonest form among these 
structures. Most of the highly developed houses found among the primi¬ 
tive peoples, belong to this rectangular category. 

The primitive builders do not only build their houses conventionally 
on the ground, but they also build under-ground and above the ground. 
The under-ground houses are generally found in the most rigorous climates. 
The classic type is the Koryak house of North-East Asia and variations of 
it are found among the Eskimos and the prehistoric people of the Plains.” 
These underground houses have been traced over a large part of Eurasia 
and North America. Building the house above the ground is done by 
primitive builders by raised platforms, piles or in the trees. It is fairly 
common in Asia, Oceania and tropical America. Tree-houses raised as 
high as 40 ft, to 60 ft, in the branches of the trees, provide an excellent 
protection from human enemies and wild beasts. The Garos of Assam and 
the Uralis of South India build tree-houses. The Garos build them for 
safety in the fields from wild elephants and the Uralis for keeping their 
women in seclusion at adolescence, menstruation and even at child-birth. 
Pile-houses, by raising the floor of the house above the ground, also offer 
protection from flood-water, humidity, vermins, insects and snakes. Pile- 
houses are very common in the swampy and humid regions of India. 


12. OBJ GIN, DEVELOPMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIOUS 

FORMS OF HOUSES 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to trace the origin, development and 
distribution of the basic forms of houses. It appears that there could not 
be any such single region where a particular form of house originated and 
that the house could not go through a single evolutionary sequence. House¬ 
building, in fact, is such an universal phenomenon and the basic ‘types* 
of houses are so widely distributed in the world in different climatai regions 
that all efforts to track down the place of origin and diffusion and to follow 
up the single line of evolutionary sequence, are expected to fail. Shapiro 
says. n any event, it seems most likely that the house went through 

multiple lines of development, according to circumstances, rather than a 
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single evolutionary sequence. It is more accurate to conceive of its devel¬ 
opment as varying among diverse peoples, taking directions that materials, 
environment and skill suggested. In some instances, indeed, little or no 
progress whatever can be detected, with the result that at present almost 
every stage of complexity may be seen in the contemporary housing of 
mankind.”* Men live in caves today as they did thousands of years ago. 
Windbreaks and lean-to's provide shelters now as they did before. It seems 
as if the more the house changes, the more it remains the same old thing. 
“This very multiplicity of house types”, says Shapiro, “found throughout 
the world leaves no doubt that the human habitation has had a complex 
history of development and adaptation”*’ 1 

Herskovits, in his Man and his Works —the Science of Cultural 
Anthropology, says; “It is customary to think and write of most nonlite¬ 
rate folic as though their cultures were characterised each by a single house- 
type. This again simplifies what is, if not a complex matter, at least one 
which oilers alternatives”. He thus gives a summary survey of the dis¬ 
tribution of different house-types in the world: **. . . the simplest shelters 

are the cave, the windbreak, the hut. More complex types are to be 
differentiated as to materials, design and permanence. They vary between 
the simple skin tent of the American Indian or the wooden lean-to erected 
in many parts of the world and the truly architectural structures of Peru 
and Mexico, West Africa and Indonesia, In North America are found the 
wigwam and tipi, teats covered with birch-bark and skins respectively, the 
multi-family dwellings of the South-Western Pueblos, the dug-out or half- 
underground sod-covered dwelling used by the Man dan of the Upper 
Missouri and other tribes, the plankhouse of the North-West coast, the 
Iroquois long house. In South and Central America, structures humbleT 
than the monumental achievments of the Peruvian and Mexican builders 
are the lean-to and the beehive hut of the South; the thatched dwelling 
of the Guiana; the communal structures of the Amazonian tribes, made 
with timbered framework and covering space upto 10,000 sq. ft,; and the 
simple rectangular dwelling of the mountainous areas. The thatched rect¬ 
angular or round-house characterises Polynesia, but in Melanesia a great 
variety of types exists, from the lean-to to the .great gable-roofed men's 
house, with the front peak of its roof sometimes rising to a height of more 
than a hundred feet. Africa runs the gamut from the simple beehive 
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type shelter of the Hottentots, consisting of poles bent over to intersect at 
the top as a framework for a covering of skins, through the thatched round 
houses of East Africa and the rectangular ones of the Western part of the 
continent, to the architectural structures of such Sudanese cities as Kans 
and Timbuctoo, where the arch and the dome were known and liberally 
incorporated in buildings made of sun-dried, plastered brick”* 41 

It is evident from this survey, though incomplete, that it is almost 
impossible to find out the origin of a particular form of house and to trace 
its diffusion and evolutionary sequence. But if building materials influence 
the design of the house, as they do to some extent, and if the forms that can 
be easily fashioned with one material, cannot be so easily done with 
another, the utmost that con he said in favour of the adaptation of a parti¬ 
cular form of house is this that , in different climatal and botanical regions 
of tke world, the regional type of vegetation and climate has influenced 
the shape and form of the house and has subsequently led to its specialisa¬ 
tion by a community of skilled home-builders. 


13, NATURAL CAVES AND ARTIFICIAL HOUSES 

It is well-known that India also passed through the rigours of glacial 
and pluvial periods as other countries did and these drove the people in 
India, as elsewhere, into the caves. We have plenty of palaeolithic finds in 
India, and also we have today complete stratigraphic evidence of the Age 
and Culture-sequences of the Stone-Age Man in India. 4 ' It is fairly certain 
now that the Palaeolithic man must have entered India through the North- 
West and spread gradually throughout Central and Western India and from 
there to Southern India. 44 Palaeolithic eaves, therefore, must have been 
abundant in India, of which the famous Billa Surgam caves of Karnul repre¬ 
sent a type. The \ eddas of Ceylon are also cave-dwellers, but they are 
probably early Neolithic people. As we have already stated, caves only 
do not represent the most primitive human habitation. Bevond the rnoun- 
tains and Kills, the peoples who lived and hunted in wild forests, had to 
build artificial houses. These earliest artificial houses are the windbreak, 
and lean-tos and they still persist widely in India. 
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14. THE WINDBREAKS AND LEAN-TO'S : EKCHHAPRA AND 

EKCHALA GUAR 

The windbreaks and lean-to's still represent one of the most important 
forms of houses in India, They are known as Ekpaliya or Ekchhdprd in 
Bihar* 4 and as Ekchdla Ghar in Bengal. This windbreak and lean-to is the 
typical house of the Andamanese, living in the forests of the Andaman 
Islands in the Bay of Bengal. The Andamanese hut consists of sloping roof 
made of palm-leaves, erected on four posts, two taller ones at the front and 
two shorter ones at the back. Their permanent, semi-permanent and 
temporary huts are nothing but simple windbreaks and their hunting camps 
are simple lean-to's of leaves/* As the Andamanese represent one of the 
most primitive peoples living almost in complete isolation from time 
immemorial, free from all culture-contacts, we can pertinently assume that 
their form of house is one of the earliest forms surviving intact through ages. 
We know that the earliest human inhabitants of India were the Negritos, 
who have survived in an almost unmixed form in the Andaman Islands and 
in mixed form in some specially isolated regions in India. Judging from 
its traces among some of the forest tribes of Southern India like the Kadars, 
among the Bagdis of the Bajmahal Hills in Bihar and some of the 
Nags tribes, particularly among the Konyaks in Assam, it has been sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Cuba that though now submerged, it had at one time a much 
wider distribution in India/’ It seems likely, therefore , that the crudest type 
of windbreak and lean-to is the earliest type of widely distributed dwelling 
kouse in India, probably introduced by the Negritos, India’s earliest in¬ 
habitants and enlarged and extended by the later Proto-Australoids into a 
variety of secondary types . 

15. THE "CIRCULAR FORM" OF HOUSE 

The rectangular form appears to be the more preferred form of dwell¬ 
ing house in India and the circular form, though not dominant, is significant. 
In West Bengal, though the dwelling houses are not exactly "circular”, 
the convex-curve of the heavily thatched roofs tends to assume a "round” 
shape. But the Bengali golds or granaries are predominantly "circular” 
in form, though ordinary "rectangular” granaries are found in some parts 
of North and East Bengal. In some villages in the Contai Subdivision of 
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Midnapore District (W. Bengal) "ghani-ghars* or oil-pressing houses” 
are found which are ‘circular’ in form. Across West Bengal the harisabiid 
(Sacred centres of devotional singers) in Manbhum and some Muria ghotufs 
or dormitories in Bastar State are "circular” in form/ 1 In Andhradesa, 
along the eastern coast from Vizagapattara to Nellore, "circular” type of 
dwelling house is dominant. The Chenchus of Hyderabad ]>uild circular 
form of dwelling houses. This "circular” form, it is interesting to note, gradu¬ 
ally thins out westwards, where it becomes mixed up with the Madhyabharat 
and Marathi type of rectangular houses. In the Dravidadesa the “circular” 
form of dwelling house vanishes and a specialised rectangular form of house 
with deeply laid tiled roof is found. In the Malabar region, the dwelling 
houses of the Todas are half-a-barrel shaped and the vast majority of Toda 
dairies are now of this shape.' 11 But the other form of Toda dairy is "circu¬ 
lar” with a "conical roof”. There are only three or four of these dairies in 
existence and others have only fallen into disuse in recent times. The best 
known of these dairies is that at N6drs. It has received the name of "Toda 
Cathedral”. It is perhaps the finest architectural specimen of the circular and 
conical house-type in India, among India’s one of the most primitive tribes. 
Originally poh and pali weTe live names of the two forms of Toda dairy, the 
conical kind being called poh and the ordinary kind pali. At the present 
time every existing conical dairy is a poh and every dairy which is said to 
have been in the past of the conical form is called poh. “It seems probable 3 ’, 
says Dr. Rivers, "that in many cases a dairy, originally of the conical form, 
has been rebuilt in the same form as the dwelling hut, owing to the difficulty 
and extra labour of reconstruction, in the older shape; and that in some of 
these cases the dairy of the new form has retained the name of the old and 
is still called poh , It seems likely, therefore, that the circular house-type 
has graduallj fallen into disuse over a wider region in India, owing possibly 
if) llie lack of extra time, labour and skill involved in its construction and 
other materia] and non-material causes. The most plausible cause of dis¬ 
appearance of circular form of dwelling houses in India seems, however, to 
be the disappearance of “skilled builders” in some regions. 

^ow udiea shall we look for the introduction of this circular form of 
house in India ? Nsithei the Andhra peopIe 3 nor the Todas of the Nilgiris, 
represent racially the earliest settlers of India. All of them may be broadly 
included within varieties of "Mediterranean types” It is not possible also 
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to indicate the antiquity of the original “circular form” from the Bengali 
golas t Manbhum harisabhas, Muria ghotuis, and Bhuiya dormitories. We 
know that before the incursion of the Mediterranean types into India, there 
were Negritoid and Proto-Australoid drifts into India. We know that in the 
Andaman Islands this Negrito race has survived almost in an unmixed form 
without any possible culture-contact, Once these Andamanese, as it has been 
lately discovered by Prof. R a del iffe Brown, erected communal huts of circu¬ 
lar type in their permanent headquarters. Prof. Brown says; “The hut was 
roughly circular in form and might be as big as 60 ft. in diametre and 20 or 
SO ft. high at the centre. The shape was somewhat that of a beehive. Two 
concentric circles, one of tall posts near the circumference, were connected 
by horizontal and sloping roof-timbers, and on these were laid and fastened 
a number of mats of palm-leaves. These mats reached as a rule, as far as the 
ground, a small doorway being left on one side”. 

“Such communal huts, while still used in the Little Andaman and by 
the Jarwa, and formerly used by the forest-dwellers of the Great Andaman, 
were apparently not often erected by the coast-dwellers of the larger island 
...Mr. Man seems to have regarded them as being peculiarly characteristic 
of the Jaravva and the natives of the Little Andaman. There is evidence, 
however, that even the coast-dwellers formerly erected such huts, for in the 
Akar-Bale tribe there are several places with names such as Pa run Bud and 
Golugma Bud, which show that communal huts existed there at some time. 
The word bud is used to denote a communal hut, as compared with a village 
which is called baratj”.* 1 

This finding of Prof. Radcliffe Brown indicates that the circular form 
of dwelling house once existed and even was highly specialised by the 
Negritos in the Andaman Islands and subsequently it fell into disuse owing 
to the labour, time and skill involved in its construction, the same reasons 
perhaps for which the Toda conical dairies and the Bengali circular granaries 
are fast dying out. Moreover, the crudest possible subsistence economy of 
the Andamanese might have hindered the growth of a group, class or guild 
of “skilled builders” who must be maintained from the ‘surplus’ product. 
Rivers has spoken of ‘special architects’ among the Todas” and Seligmann 
have mentioned that “there is evidence that a hundred years ago there 
were organised communities of house-building Veddas. 1 ’” But these skilled 
builders are dying out, rather already dead, among the Todas and the 
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Veddas, mainly under the heavy pressure of backward economic conditions. 
Tod a conical dairies have, therefore, fast disappeared. Similar economic 
conditions are leading to the gradual elimination of the specialised ghard- 
mw or house-builders of Bengal and the round-shaped golds of Bengal are 
therefore fast vanishing. But the most significant exception is the circular 
gade i/fw (permanent house) of the Chenchus of Hyderabad, The predomi¬ 
nant form of dwelling house among the Chenchus is still the circular form, 
but there is no communal house or dormitory in any Chenchu village," 
The Chenchu houses are individual family houses, and a Chenchu, with the 
help of his near relations and friends, builds his own house. Men and 
women both participate in construction, like, the Andamanese. But while 
the communal circular huts of the Andamanese might be as big as 60 ft. 
in diametre and 20 or 30 ft. high at the centre, the family circular huts of 
the Chenchus arc generally between 8 and 15 ft. in diametre and 6 and 10 ft. 
high at the centre. The reduction of the size is due to the reduction of 
the living unit, from ‘community' to ‘family'. We have already seen that 
the socio-economic unit of the Chenchus is the ‘family’ and the size of the 
dwelling house is adapted to this basic unit. It appears that inspite of the 
most primitive subsistence economy of the Chenchus and the consequent 
lack of growth of any group or guild of “skilled builders'', the Chenchus 
have been able to maintain this oldest traditional circular form of dwelling- 
house, mainly due to the smallness of the family-unit houses and individual 
specialisation. There is evidence also that in the plains villages where the 
Chenchus have come in contact with the Telugus, they are gradually 
abandoning the traditional circular form of dwelling and adopting the 
rectangular mud houses of the Telugus/ 1 Culture-contact, therefore, might 
have been one of the causes of disappearance of the circular form of dwelling 
house in India in earliest time. 

We have already noted that the circular form of dwelling house is 
the predominant form among the Negritos in East Africa. It was once the 
dominant form of house among the Andamanese, and is still today the 
prevalent form among the Nicobarcse and the Chenchus of Hyderabad. In 
the most primitive type among the Chenchus there survive some of the 
somatic characteristics of the most ancient stratum in Indian racial history, 
which Eicksledt terms ‘Malid'. In Dr, Guha's opinion there is a submerged 
Negrito strain in the Chenchus. This concurs, to a certain extent, despite 
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terminological divergence, with Eiekstedts’ assumption of a Proto-Xegritid 
element in his Malid sub-race/* There can be, therefore, Little doubt that 
the Chenchus are not only racially but also culturally survivals of most 
ancient India, ir And in view of these evidences, it does not seem very much 
unlikely that the circular or round form of house was adopted by the 
Negritos in India, probably both as coiumujud- and family dwelling houses, 
and iwas adapted, modified and elaborated by later Proto-Australoids and 
Mediterraneans. As the Negri toid hunters and gatherers seem to have 
spread out to different regions of India, the distribution of the “circular 
form” of house also seems to have been once wider in India. The causes of 
disappearance of this round form of house as a dwelling house might be 
economic, social and cultural. Socio-economic causes might have led to the 
extinction of the 'skilled builders’ and “communal Living” and to the 
consequent disappearance of the round form of dwelling house. Social 
organisation based on individual family unit has conspicuously helped in 
the preservation of this oldest traditional form among the Chenchus in 
Hyderabad, but culture-contact of the plains Chenchus with the Telugtis is 
leading to its gradual disappearance. 

The other plausible cause might be that there was some “single 
centre” of origin, inside or outside India, where this circular form of bouse 
“originated”, where it was “elaborated” and wherefrom its “diffusion” took 
place to other regions. But the data available at present strictly forbids 
any such adventurous location of the “centre of origin” and then following 
up the track of “diffusion” from that centre. 

IV 

16. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF A VILLAGE 

A 'village 1 may be defined as a small permanent collection of people 
with their homes and other material and cultural tools. The Toda name 
Jot a village *mad" or f mand’, according to Dr. Hi vers, “denotes rather a 
place—a place connected in any way with the active life of the people”." 
The origin of the village may therefore be traced to the active life of a 
group of people which needs and makes possible permanent collective 
dwelling in a more or less fixed space. This sort of permanent collective 
dwelling is not always possible in the nomadic hunting stage. The nomadic 
bands generally tend to converge on the seasonal food-centres, and the 
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dwelling-centres change with the food-centres in different seasons. But 
some sort of permanent pattern or arrangement of spatial organisation has 
frequently been noticed m these nomadic hunting bands. Each family or 
household has a regular place in the camp lay-out and sets up its dwelling 
in that position, regardless of where the band may be. Thus the Andaman 
Islanders live in small bands averaging about 30 individuals which move 
about through a fixed territory on a sort of circuit. The dwellings are 
simple open-fronted sheds arranged on an elliptical plan. In addition to the 
huts occupied by family groups, a bachelor’s hut is provided for unmarried 
youths, always located to the right of the main entrance of the camp. Each 
family normally occupies a hut so many places away from that of the head¬ 
man, whose dwelling is also a fixed point. All huts face inwards towards an 
open space—the dancing ground. At one side of the ‘dancing ground 1 is 
found the ‘cooking place 1 , generally close to bachelor's huts’, because they 
attend to cooking. Besides a public cooking place each family has its own 
fireplace in the hut, on which a fiTe is kept continually alight." This is the 
Andamanese village-plan, determined by its socio-economic organisation. 

This semi permanent pattern of spatial organisation in the nomadic 
hunting stage evolves into the permanent spatial arrangement of a village 
under conditions of Neolitliic economy. The essential pre-requisite of a 
settled village-life is the ability to produce sufficient food to relieve the 
group of the stark necessity of nomadism. Without a regular and abundant 
food-supply from whatever source there could not be any settled life and 
one ‘type’ of group-life which grows up in stable economic conditions is the 
‘village 1 . We can therefore infer that the Negritos, the earliest inhabitants 
of India, might kave evolved some sort of a semi-permanent pattern of 
spatial organisation liLe the Andamanese village, ic/i ich teas later developed 
into more permanent village by the Niiadie or Proto-Australoid hunters 
and shifting cultivators and was shaped ultimately into the stable pattern 
of the typical Indian village by the Dravidian-speaking Ddsa-dasyus or 
Mediterraneans , practising Neolithic and Chalcolithic economy . 

17, THE "OLDEST" VILLAGE KNOWN IN INDIA 

_ J Neolithic ‘settlements’ have, been adequately explored in the 
East Mediterranean Zone and they clearly indicate the changeover from the 
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food-gathering to .the food-producing economy, through the transitional 
stage of 'mixed economy*. The accumulated debris of these primitive 
settlements forms a regular 'tell 1 and the entire East Mediterranean Zone is 
studded with thousands of such tells, working back from the highest level 
of which to the depth of the underlying deposits we can get a glimpse of 
the age of the oldest village on the site and a rough outline of its ‘pattern’,“ 
In the earliest level of the Tell Hassuna mound in Mesopotamia; camping 
sites of a semi-nomadic people have been unearthed, on the top of which 
permanent habitations with little houses set round a courtyard and 
number of grain-storage bins have been found. Houses are all built with 
mud. Such a sequence has been found to exist at Tepe Sialk mound in 
North Persia, in Palestine and in other Mediterranean regions. In the 
present stage of our archaeological knowledge we cannot work out any 
such clear-cut sequence in Western India, where we must look for the 
introduction of agriculture in India. Put there are indications of this 
sequence in the Baluchistan cultures which cannot be ignored. The Arab 
"Lell” is the Sindhi daro, the N. W. Frontier’s dheri and the Balueh dhamb. 
We are in a much better position to work out roughly this sequence in 
North Baluchistan where, at a typesite in the valley of the Zhob river we 
have, layer by layer, an invaluable stratified succession of human habita¬ 
tions in a large dkamb called Rana Ghundai (R.G.). It is by the careful 
digging up of this dkamb and the collection and classification of its contents 
layer by layer that the cultural sequence has been ascertained, the layers 
forming as it were the leaves of a book of unwritten history." R.G.L, at 
present represented only at the type-site, awaiting further discovery at the 
bottoms of yet unexcavated dhambs, consists of no structural remains but 
recurrent occupation of the site by semi-nomadic people with impermanent 
huts or tents. In R.G. II we see the new-comers building houses with 
boulder footings over the compacted debris of R.G. I, Nothing is known 
of the lay-out of tile settlements in R.G. Ill except at Nal, where houses 
with rooms or eourts varying from 11 feet by 13 feet to tiny thickwalled 
chambers only 5' square or less have been found. At Moghul Ghundai a 
possible defence wall to the settlements have been traced. The average 
size of the settlements at Amri in Sind seems to have been something under 
two acres. At the site of Nundara, discovered by Stein in South Baluchis¬ 
tan, groups of rooms fall into blocks about 40' square, within which there 
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may be eight or ten subdivisions of size varying from large rooms or 
courtyards, each associated with a half-a-dozen smaller ones. Culturally, 
though not chronologically, the R.G. I and Amri settlements have interest¬ 
ing parallels in Tell Hassunn and Tepe Gawra in Mesopotamia. These Sind 
and Baluchistan settlements indicate also the changeover from the food- 
gathering to the food-producing economy in India, through a possible 
transitional stage of ‘mixed economy’. They may be, roughly speaking, 
5000 to 7000 years old. They may not represent the oldest ‘settlement’ in 
India which may still lie hidden under unexcavated mounds, but they do 
represent the oldest village-pattern known to archeological record in 
India. 


The outline of social organisation which emerges out of these village- 
patterns may be something like this: Groups of families constitute a 
village, subsisting on cattle-keeping, shifting cultivation and some crafts. 
Each room is occupied by a family and each block of rooms bv a group of 
families. Booms, big or small, may also be used as corn-storage houses or 
granaries and some may serve the purpose of ‘pens' for domesticated 
animals. Courtyards ure used in common. Villages are walled. Houses 
are built with locally available ‘stone’ and one of the reasons for building 
groups of houses or rooms in blocks might be ‘stone’ and inefficient ‘tools’! 
Such spatial aggregates or 1 villages* formed social organisms whose mem- 
. . aU cooperated for collective tasks. The size of the peasant communi- 
1,1 L . stern was probably largely determined bv the factor of 

self-sufficiency. At different sites in Sind and Baluchistan it has been 
found that houses are connected by roadways 6' to 8 and alleys 8' to 2' 6". 
Such public ways must have been communal, not individual works. The 
orderliness evident m the arrangement of the dwelling houses along defi¬ 
nite streets at different sites in Sind and Baluchistan, has also been found 

IrrWlin 1 *” t W ®f* lcraents of Europe and South Russia, Such 

orderliness of spatial arrangement seems to be the expression of a definite 

operation. , ’° ClO ^ COn0m11 ' 0! * anis<,tion ’ mainly upon mutual on- 
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cuss the evolution of this “pattern” historically, through “villages” and 
“cities”. The peasants" settlements in Western India mentioned above, 
probably reflect the village-pattern of the different ‘types' of Mediterra¬ 
neans. The picture of the earlier village-patterns of the Negritos and Proto- 
Australoids cannot be accurately drawn as almost all the surviving patterns 
have been adversely affected by the economic and cultural traits of differ¬ 
ent peoples who followed them. The village-pattern of the earliest Negritos 
in India may roughly be drawn from the Andamanese ‘model’, already 
described. In. India proper, the ‘settlements* of the Birhors of Chotanagpur, 
the Veddas of Ceylon and the Chenchus of Hyderabad, may still serve as 
examples of earlier types of Proto-Australoid villages. Settlements of both 
the Jaghi and Uthlu Birhors consist of about half-a-dozen or more huts. 
These settlements are called “tandfis” or “/ood-groups”. By the side of the 
most Jaghi settlements is a sacred grove called Jayar and in both Jaghi 
and Uthlu tandds, at the end of the settlement, is a giti-ora or sleeping 
hut for bachelors." This may roughly indicate the earlier village-pattern 
of the Proto-Australoids. The graduat evolution of the Proto-Australoid 
village in India from this semi-permanent to a permanent pattern, may 
still be traced in the villages of the Veddas. A short summary of the 
‘types* of the various Vedda settlements is given below to indicate roughly 
the stages of this evolution. The summary is based on the direct observa¬ 
tions of Seligmann about 40 years ago:* 1 

Kovil Vanami Veddas: There are about 50 families. They lead 
a wandering life of hunters and collectors for half the year, 
when they live in rock-shelters. For the rest of the yew they 
pav attention to chert a cultivation. Two or three families may 
make chenas together, though five or six families would often 
join to make a single chena. They build huts, form a tempo¬ 
rary ‘settlement* and live together. 

Dambani Veddas : Some 20 families living in tolerably built 
houses keep buffaloes and cultivate chena. The chena is big 
enough to supply their own needs and also to permit some 
amount of exchange trade. 

ElakotaUya and Kalukalaeho Veddas : There are about 12 mud 
huts, all well built. Game is scarce, chenas are flourishing. 
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Yakure Veddas i They live in about 40 mud houses, compactly 
built. The settlement looks like a ‘town 1 . Game is scarce, but 
the chenas are very flourishing. 

Here the outline picture of the permanent village-pattern of the Proto- 
Australoids may be seen roughly emerging from the shifting stage. The 
basic feature of the pattern, both in the food-g o therirvg and food-producing 
stages, is ‘self-sufficiency’. The different Hypes’ of Mediterraneans, it seems 
likely, later adopted and enriched this basic ‘village-pattern’ of India and 
gave it a more lasting shape on the basis of their more advanced ‘economy' 
and 4 technique u 


19, THE VILLAGE IN TOF. YEDIC AGE 

By the time of the composition of even the earliest hymns of Rgveda, 
the Aryans settled down to agriculture and village life in India, In Rg¬ 
veda, one passage (X. 23) refers to the clearing of forests, 0 It might be 
that the Aryans selected the site for settlement in forest lands, cleared the 
orests, divided the homestead and ploughlands among themselves* pro- 
bably in consultation with their headmen anti founded a village or grama. 
Such terms as Kshetra-sa, Kshetra-jesha, Ksketram-jaya mcfKshetrasua- 
poft, meaning ^gaining land”, “acquisition of land”, “conquering cultivated 
land and fiord of the field”, indicate that the Vedic Aryns not only destroy¬ 
ed, conquered and occupied the towns and cities of the Pre-Arvan Dask- 
dasyus, but also destroyed many villages, ousted the peaceful DSsa-dasyu, 
Nisada-Sabara villagers. occupied by force their homestead and ploughlands 
and rebuilt their own villages upon their ruins. In this process of occupation 
of lands and villages by conquest, it seems very likely that the Aryans 

* a ; ,apt f °5 themselv <* the Pre-Aryan Village-pattern and 
remould it slowly in their own soeio-ideological pattern. The pastoral 

E*"?? and ^ lctors imposed upon the vanquished Pre-Aryan 
nronertv nndf| d pat . I ? archa , 1 s Yf cm °t ownership and inheritance of private 
EE?i d v !u * rank and status - Professors Macdonell and 

foo Lr^nd w ^V ' Villag f S were apart from - to one 

sumablv ihP, COr ! n T f b r roads v The y contained granaries. Pre- 
-n * J consisted of detatched houses with enclosures” The 

taufe bT» flm lv ^ e vill‘ l>0 " , in l! VidUaI 1 ‘ CnUre 0f land ' wbich “eant 
y a fatml >- The village itself was the aggregate of families. The 
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social unit was the patriarchal family comprising several members living 
under father or eldest brother, called the kulapa, An outline picture of 
the Vedic village may therefore be drawn in this way :‘ r 

Several Kulas or Grhas (families) constitute a Grama, each Kulu 
residing in detatchcd Grhas (houses) with enclosures. The house of 
the Gramapi or the village headman is probably situated in the 
centre of the village. The entire village may or may not be fenced. 
Bound this Amd or homestead land is the belt of Krsi or ploughland, 
owned by separate Kulas and rigidly marked. Beyond the Krsi 
land is the Gavya, Gavyuti or pasture-land, used collectively. Be¬ 
yond the Gnoywfi is the Aranya , a kind of no-man*s-land, home of 
the hermits and outcasts. Beyond the Aranya is the Dirgharanya 
or dense forest-land. 


20. ARYAN! SATTOX AND HlNDUrSATION OF THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

The primitive communal foundations of the Pre-Aryan village was 
slowly and steadily being shattered to pieces in the process of its Arvani- 
sation and Hinduisation. The village-pattern was undergoing a radical 
change and a new “collective” based on a new economy, was taking shape. 
Land-grants of kings, recorded in some of the B rdhma^as, were already 
creating India's first landlords. The Sujatas and Maghavanas, rich nobles 
of high birth and huge wealth, were already crystallizing into superior 
‘castes' and exploiting ‘classes*. In the Jatakas we see the sorry spectacle 
of healthy peasants leaving their homes to toil as hired labourers in the 
estates of non-cultivating landlords, estates of 1000 karisas (approx, acres) 
or more, cultivated by 300 ploughs with hirelings to ply them.* 1 We see 
the distinction of labour between ukkattha and kina or high and low, the 
growth of a class of hlnasippas or despised arts, the ddsa-ka mm a katas or 
various grades of slaves, serfs, unfree and dependent labour.’* A iiierarchy 
was being Imposed upon different occupational groups, reinforced strongly 
with primitive ^taboos’ and ‘beliefs’, resulting in the formation of ‘castes* 
and ‘classes’, with the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas at the apex and infinite 
gradations of unfree labour at the base of the social pyramid. In the village- 
patterns of the Vedic, Buddhist and Hindu India, this social stratification 
has been progressively reflected. The potters, carpeataTs, tanners, weavers, 


metal-workers, other craftsmen and occupational groups were already 
being segregated into separate villages in \ etlic Age, Even this tendency 
of occupational segregation might be operating in Pre^ edic times. But 
in Pre-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu India this tendency became domi¬ 
nant and segregation and stratification of villages drifted towards perfec¬ 
tion, In the Jatakas we find different orders of villages— Gdmaka (small 
village), gdma (village), Nigama-gama (Market-village), Paccantagdma 
(Border village), Dvdra-gdma (Suburban village), and also different groups 
of villages like Kevatta-gdma (Fishermen’s village), Kammara-gama 
(Smiths’ village), Nesada-gdma (Hunters’ village), Vaddhaki-gama (ear- 
penters’ village), Nalakara-gama (basket-makers’ village) and villages of 
Brahmans, Candidas and other castes and classes. 11 

This variety of village-patterns teas main/p the result of the division 
of labour between agriculture and industry on a considerable scale , made 
possible for the first time in India by some sort of organisation of various 
grades of ‘unfree’ and ‘dependent’ labour and by pressing this tremendous 
labour force, so long unorganised and wasted under conditions of " primitive 
economy”, into the socio-economic services of the country,* The ‘‘tribal 
collectives 3 ’ were being replaced by “village communes” based on occupa¬ 
tional division of labour. That was perhaps the most revolutionary con¬ 
tribution of the Aryans to the economic and social history of India. But 
this traditional “collective” and also the “static technology” checked 
the dynamic growth of Indian villages and towns, sapped their vitality, and 
decadence set in. The ‘collectives’ cried halt to the expansion of ‘trade’ and 
the stagnant technology diverted the '*accumulated capital’ towards the 
eternal “land ”, India began to produce, therefore, ‘‘Lords of Land" of 
various grades, instead of “Lords of Capital ”, Villages were subjected more 
and more to the economic and political exploitation of the tow*ns and 


* Thia U the historic rote of 1 lav try in antiquity, The celebrated statement of Mix Beer that 

** the moral and political collapse of the old world wrj duo chiefly to slavery—to unfree labour, to the 
despising of productive activity, and the resulting stagnation of the technology nf labour ** (Social 
Struggle* in p r 109>“^mn certainly be applied with equal force to indent India. But davtry 

in ancient India took diverse form* under different historical conditions, from pa Inured of Hid domettk 
tlavay to ilauery tn commodity praduettnn- and that also within the fold of cmtes p commune* and 
collectives. The form of alff&tvy, therefore h in ancient India must be studied separately and mil effort* to 
fit together the phrates of "historical miteriitiW into a neat system in India thouM be caution dy 



relegated to the background. In Kautilya’s Arthaiastra (321-300 B.L.) we 
see that the king may construct villages either on new sites or on old ruins 
by inducing the foreigners to immigrate or by diverting the surplus popu¬ 
lation of crowded centres (Svadesabhishyandavamanena va). A village 
should consist of not less than a hundred families and of not more than 
500 families of agricultural people of Sudra caste, extending as far as a 
Krosa or two. There should also be organised ‘unions’ of villages. A 
sthdnipa is to be set up in the centre of 800 villages, a droifnmukha in e 
centre of 400 villages, a khorvatika in the centre of 200 villages, and a 
sahgrahana in the midst of 10 villages. These were trade-centres where 
villagers could meet. It should be noted that villages stratified and segre¬ 
gated on caste-and-class basis must be organised into such unions to be 
self-sufficient ‘collectives'. Vagurikas (trap-keepers), Sabaras (archers), 
Pulmdas (hunters), Candal&s and other Axanyacharas (wild tubes) would 
guard these villages. “No company other than the one of local birth 
(Sajatadanvassanghah), and no guilds of any kind other than local co¬ 
operative guilds (Samutt hayikadftny assamayanubandhah) shall had en¬ 
trance into the villages of the kingdom. Nor shall there be in villages 
buildings (Salah) intended for sports and plays. Nor, in view of pi‘^wr¬ 
ing money, free labour, commodities, grams and liquids in plenty, shall 
actors, dancers, singers, drummers, buffoons (Vagjivana) and hards 
(Kusllava) make any disturbance to the work of the villagers; for helpless 
vil lag ers are always dependent and bent upon their fields . from the con¬ 
cluding line—“for helpless villagers are always dependent and bent upon 
their fields”—it seems that these injunctions were issued for imposition upon 
peasants’ villages, that is. the villages of the Sudras. Villages had 
somdranyas or sylvan retreats for religious practices, Tapovanas for her¬ 
mits, Situshus or reservoirs and lakes, Punyasthdnas or places of pilgrimage, 
pushpa-pliala-nata or orchards, but they were not meant either for the bulk 
of Sudra peasants or millions of gramabhrtakas (village labourers , dasas 
and ahitakas (hirelings). The peasants or the Sudras had simply their 
kedaras or paddy-fields for cultivation and recreation. 

This shadow of decadence deepened in the villages in the Hindu Period. 
The traditional “collective” could not resist the inevitable decadence of 
Indian villages for long. Whether in the Furunas or in the 6ilpa&dxtra8, the 
Grdma-takshana is a secondary’ theme, the dominant theme being Raja- 
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prasada and Devalaya, with their adjuncts and accessories, Manushyaiaya 
or the human dwelling house recedes conspicuously into the background. 
In Nagara-vinyasa (Town-planning) and Grama-vinyasa, more attention is 
paid to the location and construction of palaces and temples than to the 
social planning of human houses or to the amenities of the human dwellers. 
The division of villages in the Manasara into eight classes called dandaka, 
sarvatobhadra, nandyavarta, pa dm aka, swastika, prastara, karmuku and 
chaturmukha—is concerned more with abstract ‘designs 1 than with concrete 
social and economic ‘planning 1 /’ 


21 . 


N’AGARA-VINYASA : town-planning FROM THE PRE-VEDIC 

TO THE HINDU AGE 


In the history of human civilisation the Nagara or the city rises in 
the background of a new economic organisation provided by metallurgy, 
wheeled transport, sailing ship, specialist craftsmen and traders/* It rises 
out of the need of all for combination and cooperation, communication and 
communion. The city is therefore both a new economic organisation and 
a socw-adtural emergent ;/* The birth-mark of the city is its purposive 
social complexity. The city represents a new magnitude in human settle^ 
ment. Soon after 3000 B.C, the walls of Erech in Mesopotamia enclosed an 
area of 2 sq. miles, Ur covered 220 acres in about 2500 B.C., Assur 118 acres 
before 2000 B.C. and Mohenjodaro and Harappa in India about a square 
mile m about 2500 B.C, Urban houses were more commodious than any 
Neolithic house and they covered larger areas and were divided into a 
greater number of rooms/' This progress of housing and street-laying in 

Mmfrom Neolithic villages to the Cbalcolithic cities, is indicted in 
the following table r ” 


of Settlements 


Neolithic Settlements 
Western India 

Area of Houses 


TFidffi of Streets 


* Seres in North god Lar^i? Rooirit ■ lcti i.,, ,, *• * 

South 13 winch is, tan and ” • »> 13 ft. 6 ft. to 8 ft. (Nundnia) 

***' Small Rooms: S ft, by 5 ft. » ft. t» 2 ft. « i*. 

or less fN under*) (Lohri aud Kchtaw Buthj) 


Cities of the Indus Civilisation 

Aim of the City Area of /Ion ms 


Tridftfti of Streets 


First street (M>—08 ft. 
Smaller streets (M)—9 ft. to 
12 ft. 

Lanes and Alleys—4 ft. 

tip wards. 

Sizes of Neolithic Mud Bricks in IV, India 

Nal : 13* by by TJ inehei 

R r Ghmukk 10" by 6-8" by inches 
F. Ghundai: 14* by 9" by 2 inches 
Nal ; 28" by £T by 8j inches 

Dub ar kot : 24" by 10" by 4 inches 


Mohenjodaro: 1 sq. mile Large: 51 ft. by m ft* 

Elarappa: Little less than a Small: 2? ft. by HO ft. 
sq* mile* 


At Mohenjodaro 


Burnt Bricks 

Fffom 

10.25" x 5" x 2.25" 

to 

20. 5" x 8.5" x 2.25" 


L r nfr urnt Bricks 

From 

IS.8" x 7.S5 x 3.5" 

to 



The spatial expansion resulted in the multiplication and separation of 
rooms for cooking, sleeping, storage and other purposes. All the 'prosper¬ 
ous’ houses in the Indus cities had specially constructed bathrooms in the 
third millenium which in contemporary and later Mesopotamian cities were 
not so universally found. Individual latrines and public bathrooms have 
also been found in the Indus cities. A magnificent system of covered sewers 
and vaulted subterranean conduits drained Harappa and Mohenjodaro in 
the Indus Valley before 2(K10 B.C. which the medieval cities of India, even 
New Delhi about 4000 years later, entirely lacked. It may be that the lords 
of Mohenjodaro and Ilarappa administered their cities, as stated by Wheeler, 
“'in a fashion not remote from that of the priest-kings or governors of Sumer 
and Akkad” and that the socio-economic structure of the Indus cities 
‘‘conformed in principle with that of the other great riverine civilisations 
of the day,”* 1 But the lords of the Indus cities tried to observe some of 
the basic principles of city-planning which their contemporaries in Near 
East could not. The concentration of various trades and industries into 
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specific quarters or streets, the storage of grains in granaries and the muni¬ 
cipal flour-mills, suggest some sort of industrial organization and employ¬ 
ment of labour (not necessarily "slave labour’' as suggested by Wheeler) 
in the cities of Sind and Punjab. The so-called “workmen's quarters" 
marshalled, in the words of Wheeler, “like a military cantonment”, does not 
bespeak “authority* only, but they may also express the inefficiency of 
the “copper tools ” of the builders of the Indus^ cities. 

This nagara-vinyasa of the Mediterraneans was adopted by the later 
Aryans who were not city-builders. The first impact of the new economic 
order, that is, the division of labour between agriculture and industry on a 
considerable scale , made possible by the utilisation and organisation of 
abundant surplus labour —led to the growth of a large variety of “towns" 
in ancient India . The Pattanas (Port-towns), the 'Nigamas (Market-towns), 
the Fiharas (University towns), the Durgas (Fort-towns), the Edjadhanis 
(Capital cities) grew up and along with them a host of fchuddakanagarakas, 
sakkanaparakas, and ‘ufjamgalanagarakas ot suburbun towns. But the 
cities, like the villages, began to decline with the complete stagnation of the 
new economic order on which they were based. As “trade”, with the persis¬ 
tent drag of the self-sufficient "collectives ” behind , could not expand beyond 
a certain limit, the cities also could not flourish for long . The trading towns 
of ancient India began to lose their importance, and court-towns and 
religious towns began to grow up. The city-planners were occupied with 
the designs of the palaces of kings, their columns, towers and pinnacles, their 
top-storeys (uparimatalas), bed-chambers (sirigabbhas), gambling halls 
(jutamandalam) and harems (ant ap urns and or ad has) where sixteen thousand 
dancing girls (solasahassanatakitthiyo) could be accomodated. The Asoka 
garden, Kannika garden, Patali garden. Uyyana-nagara or garden-house, 
Aramas or pleasure parks were all well-planned that the king might indulge 
in various pleasures. The lords of Harappa and Mohenjodaro could not 
dream of executing a 'city-plan’ like this with all their “bureaucratic autho¬ 
rity” which the lords of later Buddhist and Hindu cities carried out without 
any compunction. 

With the rise of the Brahmanical Hinduism, the cities assumed more 
imposing forms but began to drift away from the basic principles of social 
and human planning. The Pur an as, Manasara and other Silpasastras 
concentrated more and more on the mechanical set-up of different occupa- 
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tional groups, castes and classes in the city, with Gods, Kings and Brahmins 
dominating the entire scene. The Agnipuratm, for example, presents the 
following city-plan” 

North: Brahmins, Pious men, Judges and Agricultural traders. 

South: Vaisyas, Dancers and Musicians, Prostitutes. 

East: Kshatriyas, Military officers, Spies. 

West: Ministers, Treasurers, Armament traders, Vaidyas and 

Sudras. 

This is an outline of the plan. There are details of the set-up in the north¬ 
east, north-west, south-east and south-west comers of the city. 
Devalayas or temples of Vishnu, Indra and other benevolent gods must be 
erected on all corners of the city for its protection against the pisachas, 
devils and demons. In the Manasara, towns are divided into eight classes 
—raj ad ha ni, nagara, pura, nagarl, kheta, kharvata, kubjaka and pattana 
and all must have walls, ditches, gates, parks and temples. But the 
Rajagrha-Vidhana and Rajanga-Lakshana, Devalaya and Pratima- 
Lakshana, constitute the main theme of Manasara and other 
Ekabhumis (one-storeyed buildings) and dvitalas (two-storeyed buildings) 
there are, probably these are middle-class houses, but Chandrakanta, 
Meghakanta, Sambhukanta, Vajrakanta, Kalingakiinta, Magadhakanta and 
other types of ten-storeved, eleven-storeyed and twelve-storeyed buildings, 
serve as examples of architectural ‘abstractions', of constructional engineer¬ 
ing lifted, in the midst of endless leisure, to the cloudland of pure 
fiction. 

To the authors of the Silpasastras, the city was no longer a full- 
fledged collective settlement, consciously planned to satisfy man s serial 
needs and “multiply both their modes and methods of expression^. The 
traditional “collective” was, of course, still there in the city-planning but 
it was the semblance of “collective” and not its real life and content, which 
were fast declining. The city was no longer functioning fully “as the 
specialised organ of social transmission.”” The architects of ancient India 
had already oriented the city toward fixity, toward the pnestly cult of 
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permanence and eternity as opposed to tke collective faith and dynamics 
of life. 


V 

The problem of housing the gods was probably first solved when it 
arose by accomodating the gods in a corner of man’s own house. Gods 
were then grhadevatas and Iculadevatas or household gods. Then appeared 
the gramadeoat&s or village-gods with separate houses or ‘shrines’, and in 
course of time the migamdeuafas or city-gods with gigantic temples arose 
with the palaces of the kings. 


22. GRHADEVATAS AND GRAMADEVATA8 OF INDIA 

Devatas are countless in India and some sort of enumeration would 
be necessary to give an exhaustive account of all of them. A brief account 
of some ‘gods’ of the primitive would serve our purpose. The Andama¬ 
nese have two principal gods, Bilikn (Puluga) und Term (Daria) and both 
are personifications of the two main winds blowing in the islands, 
the first of the north-east monsoon, the second of the south-west mon¬ 
soon/' By the side of most of the Jaghi Btrfcor hut in Chotanagpur, is a 
sacred grove called jayarThe Munda villages still retain a portion of 
original forest to serve as sarnas or sacred graves." Both Hill Kharia 
and Dndh Kharia settlements have their sacred groves.** The O raon s have 
one or more Sal groves, now dwindling down into one or more solitary 
trees in some villages, where their gods reside." The San that, have their 
sacred groves near the end of their village streets." Some of the Nagas 
erect trees and tall bamboos covered with leaves near the villages to 

of lonH^Z BCn Tl In * he G r° J TiUageS thCTC are a,w “> s a "“"'her 
of long bamboos with leaves on, placed upright on the ground in front of 

and dose to many houses, which are the abodes of their gods." In the 

suciiuty of the Rhus, village, not more than a few hundred sards awav. are 

to be seen dark woods of oak and other trees where their village deity 

resides. In the villages of Bengal the majority of gramndevatiis still live 

a very simple Me m sacred greves and under trees and canno/afford he 

luxury of dwelling u, specially erected “houses’. The Dravjdian grama- 
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devatas are also as simple as peasants and most of them are without anj 
shelters.* 0 

The gods, it seems, were nomads in the beginning. How could 
‘nomadic’ men afford to worship ‘settled’ gods? When men had to clear 
jungles for their dwellings, the trees cut down served them lor house-timber, 
houses were built and probably some trees were left intact to serve the 
purpose of the sacred grove. In Munda and Santhal villages the survival 
of this procedure can still be traced. Although the greater portions of the 
primeval forest have disappeared under the axe, many a Munda village 
still retain a portion of original forest to serve as sarnas or sacred groves.* 1 
When the Sanihals build a new village, a number of men become possessed 
by the national bongas and in this state show where the sacred grove is to 
be located.’ 1 It seems, therefore, that in the stage of hunting and shifting 
cultivation, when the ‘settlements’ of men shifted from one place to 
another, the ‘sacred grove’ also shifted with them* W hen as agricul¬ 
turists men settled down in permanent villages, the question of settling 
the gods arose and gods were settled in permanent groves, trees and 
other places, but all of them were not necessarily ‘housed’. Probably 
gods first shared the dwelling house with grhapatis as grhadeuatas anti 
then they were housed in separate village shrines as grdmadevatas. It 
must be remembered in this connection that in India, the archaeologists 
have not yet been able to dig out a single structure of ‘village shrine' from 
the Neolithic settlements of Sind and Baluchistan and the ‘temple’, though 
long anticipated, is still eluding the grasp of the diggers in the eities of 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. But clay-figurines of mother-goddesses have 
been found in abundance in these sites. The evolution of Devalaya or the 
‘house of god' in India is, therefore, not easily traceable. This much we 
can say that the status of gods appears to be correlated u>ith the status of 
men and their living conditions. 


23. smasaNa and megalithic culture 

Beyond the grama we must also look into another important place, 
the smasdna or the burial and the cremation ground—India's holy place of 
hoary antiquity— for the evolution of gods and temples. In India the cult 
of ‘stone’ is also one of the most primitive cults and sacred stones and 
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gods of stone are numerous.* This cult of stone and the holiness of the 
smasana combined to create Siva, perhaps the dearest and the most magni¬ 
ficent of all national gods of India’s millions. And the fertility cult, associated 
with the ‘phallic’ symbol, moulded the stone into the image of Siva. In 
the smasans, out of the ashes of men a number of gods arose in India and, 
out of the ruined models of burial mounds, monoliths, stone-circles and 
dolmens, the slirines and temples of India were built. 

If we visit the primitive stnasanas we shall find a large number of 
monuments of stones built for funerary and cult 'purposes. These monu¬ 
ments are usually built of large natural blocks of stone, few* may be slightly 
shaped, and are called ‘megaliths’. They have been classified by the 
archaeologists into the following groups, according to their principal 
architectural features:" 

Menhirs: Large single stone pillars of varying heights, vertically 
planted on earth. 

Cromlechs: A number of menhirs arranged more or less in circles, 
also called ‘stone-circles’. It may be elliptical or in rare cases 
rectangular. 

Alignments: Rows of menhirs, arranged in open lines, well-nigh 
rectilineal. 

Passage Graves: Dolmens approached through slabsided or roofed 
gangway. 

Dolmens: Vertical slabs or blocks of stone supporting a roof slab, 
the whole being of room size and approximate shape. These 
may or may not be covered with mounded-up earth. 

Trilithons: Two menhirs supporting a roof stone. 

Stone cists : The cists or coffins in stones. May be degenerate dol¬ 
mens or passages reduced to grave size. 


• Stones MB tie object* «l religious reverent* among many people* of the world. Africa and India 
may be called the true "homes” of "clone idol*”. Dr. Knrstcn in his booh "The Origins of Religion”, 
suggest* that the *lone "on account of ita hardness, is believed to possess supernatural power*”. Bui 
hardness alone doe* not make a tiling 'supernatural' in the primitive world. The 'mono’ of the stone 
“ la be sought in Hie ongmal */m«cW c / the stone, in f he tremendous role the 'tfone- tool hat ployed in 

of ™ ior «"« 0/ civilisation, At u *ome*hol 

higfter flufie 0/ culture, stone mao tarred into a certain human likeness. 


I 
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Now let us make a short survey o! some of the smasans o! the primitive 
tribes of India in different regions: ** 

Central India: The Gonds erect memorial stones, the stones vary¬ 
ing according to the importance of the deceased, those for 
prominent men being 8' high* 

Chotanagpur Region: The sma&an of the Mundas adjoins the 
village basti and consists of a number of big stone slabs lying 
flat on the ground or propped up on small chips of stone at 
the corners* These are called by the Mundas “The House of 
the Dead”, £masau-<im or burial mound. Thi Hos also have 
been found to build memorial stones or menhirs in theiT 
smasans. 

Assam: In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills the first object which strikes 
the eye is the large number of menhirs, cromlechs and dolmens. 
The Angami Nagas erect stone menhirs, but the graves of the 
Sernas are mounds of earth in front of their houses, surround¬ 
ed, in the ease of men only, by a low fence with a little thatched 
roof above it. The Mikirs set up memorial stones in memory 
of important personages, such as gaonburas (village headmen). 
The Garos plant the kimas or memorial posts erected for the 
deceased members of their family under the eaves of their 
houses. 

South India : The Todas build a ‘funeral hut* on the model of 
dairies within a stone-circle for the reception of the dead body. 
It is left standing after the funeral of men particularly and 
may be used on a second occasion. The Badagas worship 
cromlechs. An upright stone, enclosed within a stone-circle, is 
still the only temple of the Irulas, The Kurumba’s temple 
consists of a stone-circle in the centre of which stands a 
block of stone. The Kurubas, allied to Kurumbas, worship the 
graves. The Malai Ariyans have burial mounds or tumuli, sur¬ 
rounded by long splintered pieces of granite set up on the edge, 
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24, DIFFUSION OF MEGALITH IC CULTURE IN INDIA 

The survey indicates that “Megaiithic” culture is widely distributed 
all over India, associated with both the Austric-speaking and Dravidian- 
speaking peoples and also with the Indo-Mongoloids, Speculations, there¬ 
fore, have been rampant so long among scholars about the introduction and 
diffusion of Megaiithic culture in India." We are now fairly certain that 
it was introduced in India by the Mediterraneans. But, as lias been pointed 
out by Dr. B. S. Guha, there is not one uniform type of this Mediterranean 
race in India, rather a number of closely graded types. This group was 
probably differentiated in the Southern steppes of Northern \frica and the 
adjoining Asiatic mainland, and at the close of the Ice Age, dxiited both 
westwards and eastwards. We can distinguish three distinct types of this 
race in India of which, according to Dr, Guha, the first and the most 
ancient one closely resembles the Proto-Egyptian type and may be called 
“Palae-Mediterranean”. This earliest Mediterranean type retains some of 
the Negroid traits. It is the prevalent type among the human skeletons 
found in hurial jars at Aditanallur and in the cairns of Deccan, belonging 
probably to the beginning of the Christian era. It is likely however, says 
Dr. Guha, that it arrived much earlier and introduced the megaiithic 
culture in late Neolithic times and subsequently dispersed towards the 
South to form the dominant type among the Dravidian-speaking peoples." 
The diffusion of Megaiithic culture-traits in Central and North-East India , 
in course of the drift of the Palae-Mediterramans from North, to South , and 
their gradual assimilation by the older Pro to-Australoids, does not seem, 
therefore, unlikely. 

25. architectural and sociological aspects of megalithic 

CULTURE IN INDIA 

For our purpose, that is, from the point of view of the religious 
architecture in India, the following ‘traits' of Megaiithic culture may be 
isolated: 

(i) ^masdn-dtn's' or burial stones and mounds of earth, surrounded 
by a fence of wood or stone. 


(ii) Funeral huts of circular and conical type (Toda dairy) within 

stone-circle. 

(iii) Monoliths or Menhirs with stone-circles. 

(iv) Cromlechs or stone-circles, 

(v) Dolmens: A series of orthostatic blocks of stone set up on 
edges, roofed with horizontal slabs laid across the tops or the 
uprights. 

Architecturally speaking, these are the most important traits of 
Megalithic culture in India and these burial structures, it must be noted, are 
all associated with religious rites. The most significant thing here is the 
‘sepulchral circle’." The ‘circle’ plays a considerable part in the religious 
architecture of India and we must not forget that India is a classic land 
foT the translation of wood into stone. 

Sociologically speaking, the Megalithic culture-complex in India is 
positively correlated with the rank and status of persons, the size and 
structure of the memorials being dictated by the ranks and status of the 
dead. The tribal chiefs, heroes and village headmen, were already emerging 
into the status of gods and their memorials were evolving into shrmes 

in Megalithic India. 


26 . smasana and stupa 

Now we are in a position to indicate roughly the origin ami evolution 
of devaJayas or temples in India. From the prehistoric sites of Baluchistan, 
Sind and Indus Valley, not a single structure of shrine or temple has yet been 
unearthed. In the absence of any such shrine or temple we cannot say what 
exactly the Pre-Arayan model of Devalaya was which the Aryans might have 
adopted for their purpose. Archaeological^ we are still in the dark about 
this. Ethnoiogically, we can at least try to reconstruct a more or less con¬ 
sistent history of the devalayas from the data already collected and collated 
briefly above. 

As the Aryans were battling forward along the Ganges valley towards 
the East, towards the Vindhyas, and across the Vindhyas towards the South, 
they were surely passing through the Smasans of the P re-Ary an Nisada- 
Sgabaras and Diisa-dasyus and witnessing the burial mounds, monoliths. 
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cromlechs and dolmens, erected by them in memory of their tribal chiefs, 
heroes and headmen. The idea of erecting some such memorials for their 
own tribal chiefs, heroes and headmen, might have dawned on the Vedic 
Aryans as they were practising both burial and cremation customs. They 
might have erected such structures, at least the mounds and the funeral 
huts, enclosed within fences of wood and stone. It is interesting to note 
that the Sanskrit word £maidmi perhaps etymologically means “stone 
seat ”—“Sman Sayan a” (Yaska) meaning “couch for body”, ^asman sayan" 
(Weber) meaning “stone couch”. In the Safapatha Brahmona we read: 
“The Gods drove out the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from the regions, 
and being regionless, they were overcome, wherefore the people who are 
godly make their burial places /our-comered, while those who are of Asura 
nature, the Eastern and others, (make them) round for they (the Gods) 
drove them out from the regions.”** This is significant because it shows 
that the Aryans, while adopting the mound and the fence from the Pre- 
Aryans, were probably trying to introduce a rectangular type of fence 
instead of a circular one, to differentiate their superior status from the 
enslaved Pre-Aryans. 

In the Jatakas we have several references to ffcupas (stupas) or 
earth-mounds, built upon the remains of the dead. 1 ’ The Sujdtd Jat aka 
relates that a landowner from the day of his father’s death was filled with 
sorrow and carrying his bones from the place of cremation, he erected an 
earth-mound or mattikathupa in his pleasure-garden, where he visited 
from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and lamented. Another 
Jataka gives an interesting account in much more details, of the obsequies 
of a king. The ministers made a funeral pyre with a hundred wagon loads 
of wood. On the spot where the body was burnt, a chetiya or shrine was 
erected and honoured for seven days. The burnt skull (Sisakapalam) inlaid 
with gold was put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-iike staff serving 
as royal insignia and was honoured. It is therefore clear that (he Pre- 
Aryan burial-mounds were not only adopted by the Vedic Aryans to serve 
as memorials for their chiefs and heroes, but before the advent of Buddha, 
at least in his life-time, the memorials of the kings and the rising landed 
aristocracy were also built in the model of the mound, and some of these 
mattikathupas and chetiyas were developing into 1 shrines '. And, after 
Buddha’s death, his ashes rose the giant stupas. 
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When we come to Asoka, the greatest builder of Buddhist India and 
perhaps the first translator of wood into stone, we find that he erected a 
vast number of stupas to enshrine the relics of Buddha and Buddhist saints. 
He also adopted the circular type of fence to enclose the stupa. The most 
famous of these is the great stupa at Sanchi, near the ancient city of Yidisa. 
Here the original mattikathupa or earth mound lias subsequently been 
encased in sandstone blocks, while a circular stone railing replacing a wooden 
original and still later four highly decorated gateways, have been added. 
The Sanchi stupa was also enlarged to nearly twice its previous size and the 
crest of the dome was surmounted by a superstructure consisting of a 
square railing enclosing a pedestal which supported the shaft of a triple 
umbrella. The umbrella is the symbol of royalty. The Barhut stupa, 
about a hundred miles from Allahabad, and the Amaravati stupa in the 
South, have similar architectural features. The massive stone-railings are 
really the wonders of Buddhist India. // this railing constitutes one of the 
most significant features of Buddhist art and architecture , it must be 
admitted that it has been entirely derived from the Megalithic substratum 
of Pre-Aryan India, that is, from the stone-circles of primitive $masans , 

Asoka’s pillars are huge tapering monoliths of hard sandstone, forty 
or fifty feet in height. These stone pillars were erected and distributed over 
a w T ide area with edicts inscribed on them. It has been suggested by some 
scholars that it was from Iran that Asoka borrowed his sermons in stone and 
that Asoka’s columns with their bell«capitals show clearly their “Fersepolitan 
origin”. But it seems that if there is any such origin at all, it is because both 
the Iranian and the Indian monoliths have been ultimately derived from 
their original home (if there was any "single home” of origin at all) of 
Megalithic culture-complex—the East Mediterranean zone. And it was not 
from Iran, but possibly from the monoliths of the primitive burial-grounds 
of India , that Asoka derived his inspiration, probably during his dharma- 
yatrds or "tours of morality ”, for erecting tke massive monoliths to propagate 
his religious sermons. It is significant that the Asokan monoliths are mainly 
concentrated in the North-East and Central India, round about the Megali¬ 
thic culture-regions. 

The beginning of the Caitya hall is to be traced at the rock-cut 
chambers of the Asokan period in Bara bar Hills, few miles north of Bihar, 
of which the Lomas Rishi and Sudama caves are most notable, their 
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interiors being very similar. Inside is a barrel-vaulted ball jint like a Toda 
hut and at the end is a separate circular cell with a domed roof. 1 he cell 
has an overhanging eave outside like a thatch. It is an exact lithic copy 
of circular or beeluve type of hut. Two other instances of this type 
preserved in widely separated areas may he seen, one in a rock-cut chamber 
at Guntupall in the Kistna district of Madras Presidency and another at 
Kondivle near Bombay. Botii are later than those in Barabar Hills, but are 
exact copies of circular huts with conical thatched roofs resting on a frame¬ 
work of wood. Structural examples of this type appear to have been built 
at Taxi la about the 1st century B,C, of which the temple at Sirkap is an 
illustration. 11 ’*' 

The circular and beehive type is also the predominant type of hut 
represented in the sculpture of Sane hi and Bar hut pillars, These bas- 
reliefs represent mainly two types of huts—(f) small domed huts used as 
residence by holy men and (ii) huts with semi-circular gable. In a bas-relief 
on the inner face of the left pillar of the eastern gateway of Sanehi aTe 
represented a fire chapel with a domed roof and simple leaf hut with a 
circular dome. In a bas-relief in a panel of a corner pillar of the ground 
railing of Barlmt stupa, there is a building labelled “suddhamma devasabha” 
which looks like a regular temple. This temple-like building has a two- 
storied domed roof modelled on the dome of huts. Whereas the dome of 
the huts as a rule, is in four sections the spire of the building is 
circular. These domed huts, says Chanda, may be the simplest type of 
hutagara referred to in the Pali texts. The method of its construction 
appears to be a favourite simile with the authors of the Nikayas. Tims in the 
Samyutta Nikitya it is said : "Just as in a peaked house, brethren, whatever 
Tafters there are all converge to the roof peak, resort equally to the roof 
peak, are fixed together in the roof peak, all go to junction there, even so 
whatever wrong states there are aii have their roof in ignorance, all may be 
referred to ignorance, all arc fixed together in ignorance, all go to junction 
there”. This kutagara or domed hut was also one of the five kinds of 
dwellings which Buddha allowed his monks to live in. 1 " 

27. THE “CIRCULAR form" JX THE RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 

The “circular form” is one of the most important and basic *forms J in 
the religious architecture of India. But ‘for^I , itself, in all Arts including 


Architecture, is totally meaningless if it is not viewed in proper relation to 
its ‘content’ or l funeion\ There is no doubt that the "circular form’ was 
functionally related to the dwelling house of man in India in the beginning. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to locate its origin in India or elsewhere, and 
also to study its elaborations, diffusion and range of distribution in India. 
That is not exactly my task here. Without diverging into these details, it 
may be pointed out here that it may still be found as a div idling house tj pc 
in some regions of India, for example in some parts of Andhra and among the 
Chenchus of Hyderabad. But that does not preclude the possibility of its 
Tailing into disuse as a ‘collective’ and ‘individual’ dwelling house-type among 
a larger section of people distributed over far wider regions in India, We 
cannot, of course, say that practical utility or economic motivation alone was 
invariably determinative in the partial disappearance of tliis ‘circular form 
as a dwelling house-type in India. In fact, particular societies do at times 
undergo genuine losses of specific items’ of their culture, owing to a variety 
of causes, such as environment, economy, loss of materials or skills, shrinkage 
of population and other known and unknown factors. In 1912, Dr. Rivers 
demonstrated a series of convincing examples of such disappearance of 
useful arts in Oceania, arts of unquestionable utility such as canoes, pots 
and bows. A particular house-type is certainly a useful art and the partial 
disappearance of the circular type as a dwelling house m India might be 
ascribed to a variety of causes. But this circular type was also adopted and 
specialised for the construction of ‘special houses’, associated with magieo- 
religious function, such as the Toda dairies, the Muna ghotuls, the 
Manbhum ‘harisnbhas> and the Bengali golas and gham-ghars. The circular 
house-type which was once embedded as a purely material trait in some 
particular culture-pattern, was interwoven as a magieo-rdigmus trait with 
some other or later culture-patterns in India. 


The “circular form” also rises from the primitive burial grounds of 
India as a significant form, associate.] with the same magico-rehgious 
function The smasan ‘moulds’ become mattikatkupas and these thupas 
or earth-mounds naturally assume circular or domed shape in course of 
time Thus one a ad the same “circular form ”, arising from both the Land 
of the Living and the Land of the Dead in India, merges into a mighty form 
and intensifies the magico-religious function . After this mergmg aud 
heightening of the religious function, it becomes understandable why 
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this basic circular form, with its subsequent elaborations* was made to 
crown tfte spires of temples in South India ( Drdvidadesa ). 
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BUDDHIST PARADISE CULTS IN SIXTH CENTURY CHINA* 


b r J. LEROY DAVIDSON 


In order to reach an understanding of those attitudes in China during 
the sixth century which led to the election of specific texts to depict the 
Lotus Sutra and associated gospels, it is profitable to analyze the iconography 
of the small and unified compositions carved on numerous stelae. It is even 
more rewarding to study the greater mass of material found in the huge 
complexes of the sixth century cave temples. The temple carvings add 
little to our monographic knowledge but the sheer weight and repetition of 
their evidence make clear the changing stylistic factors that corresponded 
to equally significant psychological trends. 

The most important of the sculptural sites during the first part of the 
sixth century were the Cave Temples of Tung Men neaT Loyang in Honan, 1 
These caves were begun in 495 shortly after the Northern Wei court was 
transferred from Ta T ung.' Although considerable work at Lung Men was 
carried on until the beginning of the eighth century, our immediate interest 
is limited to those caves which were sculptured during the first half of the 
sixth century. 


It is obvious that the Lotus Sutra maintained the importance manifested 
during the preceding quarter century at Yun Kang, The frequent appear 
ance of the paired Buddhas. Sakvamuni and Prabhutaratna, offers ample 
evidence of the devotion accorded that text/ In addition, the motives of 
e l imalaktrU Sutra are abundant. In most instances the facing figures of 
RuddhT T' appear in spandrels above niches In which a 

nrearh.L lh 7 > th<? Same mildr « s commonly shown while 

t P p 8 - t f' e *vlT Sut ^' 1 am stron ? ] - v inclined to belive that the Lotus 

iTcre^, tS a mp ,ed ™ mbinafcion > J us t as it was in some of the stelae 

where the figures of Manjusn and Vimalakirti were inextricably combined 
with specific representations of the Lotus 

the ™«dtv n ofwri^ i ”H‘ he L TV M “ CaV “ ,lre P'-'M - contrast to 
the paucit> of written documentation in the Yun Kan<> complex Here 

“^oTCnTlt"mav e b belief of A»5S 

■ ‘ t may be assumed from the number of dated ins- 
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(•options (as well as from stylistic evidence) that the first great outburet 
of creative activity at Lung Men occurred during the years 495 to odo. 
Most of the identified inscriptions refer to divinities which are prominent 

in the Lotus Siitrd. , 

Sakvamuni leads the list with forty-three references. Mai trey a 
second position with thirty-five mentions. The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
(Kuan Yin) is in third place with nineteen inscriptions, hewer references 
are made to other deities: Amilayus Buddha (Wu Liang Shou) receives 
eight; PrabhuLaratna three and Bbaisajyaguru Buddha (Yao Sluh), only one. 
Other inscriptions refer to the seven Buddhas of the past, the hi tv-l ree 

Buddhas, and the thousand Buddhas/ ,, 

It is significant that most of these deities are among the leading 
dramatis personae of the Lotus Sutra. While each of them appears m other 
texts, and many have whole sutras devoted to themselves, nev erthe ess e 
complex implies an allusion to the Lotus . It may be that the devotee as we 
as the sculptor referred to the Amitayur-Dhydna Sutra in which Amitayus 
is the central figure, to one of the Maitreya sutras,' or to lesser known sutras. 
Yet each of these sutras would inevitably recall the Lotas as the mother of 
all such Mahavana texts. Amitayus is accorded only passing mention in the 
Lotus where he is listed as one of sixteen Buddhas and is named as the Lord 
0 f the paradise in the west/ But it seems certain that it was the prestige of 
the reference in the Lotas that validated the selection of Amitayus as the 
saviour in the Western Heaven. When, at the end of the sixth century, the 
cult of the Pure Land became dominant, The Lord of Sukhavati, the Western 
Paradise, was referred to chiefly under the name of Amida or Armtabha (O. Ii 
To), rather than under the epithet of Amitayus (Wu Liang Shou). Maitreya 
also lost his relative importance with the ascendancy of Amitabha Buddhism. 

The inscriptions of the period demonstrate how Buddhism was rapidly 
becoming sinicized and explain the widespread appeal of Buddhism to the 
Chinese." Dedication after dedication states how the donor commissioned a 
sculpture so that he and his parents may be reborn in the Paradise of either 
Amitayus or Maitreya.” Not only does the filial piety so basic to Chinese 
society find expression in Buddhism, but the practical point of view inherent 
in Confucian traditions creeps into Buddhist thinking. No longer do we 
have the Indian desire for mingling in a mystical Nirvapa, neither the 
emphasis on the crude magic of the earlier missionaries, nor hair-sphtting by 
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subtle dialecticians. The goal of the Chinese was now' neither so lofty nor 
so low. His new aims were the material delights and security of the Eastern 
and Western Paradises and these were to be obtained by faith and works. 
Both these means are stressed in the Lotus Sutra. The believer needed only 
to develop as he wished that element which offered him the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion. Earlier the appeal to mysticism had been expressed in the elaboration 
of multitudinous images in the archaic reserve of the Yun Kang caves, the 
appeal to magic in the resurrection of Prabhutaratna, and the seductive pro¬ 
paganda in the charm of Vimalakirti. Now the hope for rebirth in the 
paradise supplanted the desire for a mystic union in Nirvana . 

That the Amitayur-Dhyana Sutra became the first focus of attention 
for the devotees of the Pure Land Paradise is significant to this study. For 
the Amitayus sidra is conceived as if it were a supplement to the Lotus Sutra. 
Although the Lotus Swfm gives only passing mention to the Buddha 
Amitayus, the paradises of other Buddhas are described in great detail. By 
keeping the precepts of the Lotus the worshipper can attain to such a 
paradise. In the Amitatpir-Dhi/nTifl Sutra instruction is given through the 
legend of Queen Vaidehi on one method of attaining rebirth in the Pure 
Land of Amitayus. 11 That method is meditation (Dhyana in Sanskrit, Ch'an 
in Chinese), The Amitayus sutrn prescribed sixteen different meditations in 
a sequence which lead to the believer’s visualization of the Buddha in his 
paradise. 

Such a doctrine is merely a supplement to the Lotus and from the 
combination of inscriptions and iconography at Lung Men, it is obvious that 
the interest in the Amitayus siitra derived not in contradiction to the Lotus 
teaching but as an aid toward carrying out the more general directions in 
regard to certain injunctions of the more comprehensive Saddharma 
Pimdarika. , ‘ At the end of the sixth century, new conditions caused the 
Amitayur-Dhyana Sutra to be supplanted by other Pure Land sfitras and 
the worship of Amitayus was carried on under his other designation of 
Ami tab ha. 

, During the sixth century the growing interest in the material benefits 
within the paradises can be detected through subtle manifestations in the 
art of the first half of this century. The early figures at Lung Men have been 
considered by many to be the supreme achievement of the Chinese sculptor. 
In the beauty of their flowing lines and elongated stylizations they have been 
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properly compared with the magnificent reliefs of Autun, \ ezelay ^d 
Moissac. But at Lung Men, despite the beauty which is obvious to the sophis¬ 
ticated western eye, dose analysis betrays a sprouting materialism whic 

eventually was to bear a sterile seed* 

The formula at Yun Kang, which brought the Indian traditions of 

Central Asia into synthesis with the calligraphic mode of China, stiLl persisted. 
But the struggle of the craftsman to unite the two opposing styles—a struggle 
that parallels the sinicization of Buddhism—is absent* Just as Buddhism 
now oSeTed the easy road to the Sukhavati Paradise, so the sculptor accepted 
a simple formula based on the archaic idealism of the preceding century. 
Although the basic formula is present, the spirit has been recast. The same 
sharp planes delineate the features. In fact, the planes are often sharper than 
those at Yun Kang. Drapery is defined in dearer, tighter Lines and more 
ragged outlines. Both bodies and faces are elongated and reflect the grace 
oMhe sweeping outline. The mouth has become sweeter and even more 
consciously archaic than the true archaic smiles worn by earlier prototypes. 
Elegance rather than power is the order of the day. ' If an archaic art may 
be regarded as mannerist in the sense that Bronzino and Pontormo are 
mannerists, then we might say that the style of the early Lung Men caves is 

annerist* 

The appeal that these sculptures must have made to the sixth century 
Chinese is still evident to the contemporary observer. The assurance of skill 
manifest in the sharp cutting, the mood evoked by the gentle smile, the 
satisfaction created by the drapery lines and figural tensions, are all per¬ 
manent qualities that place these stones among the highest achievements ol 
human artistrv. Although they perfectly convey the spirit of contemporane¬ 
ous Buddhism, it must be realized that that form of Buddhism was already 
beginning to surfer from a slow sweet poison administered as a tempting 

narcotic to win mass support. .. ,, 

The lute of the easy road to the Sukhavati or the Tusita Paradise could 
have burgeoned for the masses of the faithful only toward the end of the 
sixth and the beginning of the seventh century* Nevertheless the weight ol 
epigraphical evidence in the sixth century' confirms the stylistic change* 
Austerity was being superseded by sweetness, power by elegance. The com¬ 
prehensive Lotus Sutra had within it, as the Buddha had said, all things for 
all people. As the personality of Vimalakirti was needed to attract the 
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hfcrah so were the Pure Land Siitras developed to supply a simple hope for 
the millions/ rich or poor. The theme was found within the Lotus, then 
isolated and amplified by the Pure Land sects. 

Although Amitabha Buddhism was to dominate China for lhe 
next two centuries, the Lotas Sutra was stilt to be regarded as a basic and 
comprehensive doctrine, not opposing but supporting the Pure Land doctrine. 
Every concept in the Pure Land sutras can be found in the Lotus. It is the 
emphasis that is different. The all-embracing doctrine of the Lotus that 
pnited the three vehicles into one and established Sakyamuni as omniscient, 
omnipotent, and timeless is not contradicted. 

Professor Zenryu Tsukamoto has noted in his essay on Lung Men 
Buddhism that £akyamuni is frequently shown flanked by two Bodhisattvas 
and two iravakas (disciples). This formula is also common to many stelae 
of the period, Tsukamoto interprets this representation as a visualization 
of one of the prime philosophic tenets of the Lotus Sutra, namely, that 
despite the differences between II in ay ana and Mahayana Buddhism there is 
only one supreme truth.“ 

"... one has to understand how the Tathagata by an able device 
and direction shows but one vehicle, the great vehicle.”" 

Tsukamoto's observation may be amplified by a glance at some other 
Buddha groups which include not only the Bodhisattvas representing the 
Mahayana and the disciples representing Hi Havana, but a third pair of 
figures wearing conical caps. These individuals are Pratyeka Buddhas who 
represent the middle vehicle, once more united by the Lotus teaching in the 
Ekayana, the single vehicle. 

Though the teaching of the Lotus was still to dominate Chinese 
Buddhist thought for a century, it was a thought that was to derive less and 
less directly from the Lotus and more from the Aniida sutras with their 
emphasis on rebirth in the Western Paradise. 

The sauve character of Lung Men sculpture is paralleled by individual 
dated statues which mark in their chronological sequence the progressive 
humanization of the deities as the mundane benefits of the Western Heaven 
absorbed the thinking of the Chinese Buddhist. The early Lung Men stvle 
is clearly reflected in the superb Sakyarauni and Prabhutaratna of 518 “in 
the Cluimct Museum, Paris. Rightly considered one of the masterpieces of 
Chinese sculpture, this small bronze reflects the early Lung Men style with 
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its sharply exaggerated drapery stylizations, the eoMciomly 
of the cheeks, and the elegantly attenuated bodies. All ‘^ true a 
details are present. It is only in the too complete mastery of the rendering 
in the ever so slight bravura of the swinging drapery that one senses the new 
direction^ Within twenty years the trend was well -Uh&hed and clear y 
defined In the von der Heydt stele of 536 there is no longer doubt as to 
the direction Buddhist sculpture was to take” The fragmentary remains o 
vTmahdSS and Manjusri on the reverse of the stone provide a secondary 

basis for considering 'the Buddha group on the front as a 

t k P Lotus Sutra, The Buddha in the centre flanked by a Bodlnsatt 

disciple and a guardian also conforms to Nagahiro’s recognition of the; ico- 
discipie, ana a t ,*ther than the iconography 

;°^nLltt™ets ^ Qualitatively L stone, like the Goimet bronze 

S-fe^=r-2r«« ^ 

Miuallv conclusive metamorphosis. The stylized folds have lost their jagge 
independence and sharp contours have been replaced by scalloped edges. Tie 
rX is still a design in stone and on stone, but the loosening of the folds 
h^ a g owing intercst in rendering the visual appearance of the ext.le 
as cloth, L the rounding of the cheeks indicates the drive toward reproducing 

1 h Vhk! mayTeTl^rf'^'a^tele formerly in the collection of 

CTXoo." Dated by an inscription of S27 this stone indicates the transition 

The hon^ofThVstlc ^senU a^di^Buddht ^bably^skymiunu 

\ t ihnrW -ind in the central register below, the Mafijusrt-A imalaktrU 
mm ' Ilnie more iUs likcW that the subordinate Vimalakirti story serves 
to identify the larger Mahayana and Lotus context. It is the subtle e mnge 
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of style between this stone and both the earlier Guimet bronze and the later 
von der Heydt stele which illustrates the development that occurred decade 
by decade. Tfie face of the Buddha, although somewhat broad, has all the 
archaic mannerisms of the first quarter of the century. The drapery, on the 
other hand, although still flaring out at the hem, has lost much of the tight 
angular formula and has been softened. The relief details over the legs have 
loosened into the rounded scalloped pattern that is to be seen completely 
developed in the von der Heydt stone made ten years later. 

The trend which developed during the fourth decade of the century 
seems to have accelerated toward the middle of the century. The stele of 
543 in the Gardiner Museum, Boston, shows a distinct change,'* The icono¬ 
graphy (front) consists of a Buddha with disciples and Bodhisattvas at both 
sides. Our intimation that this represents Sakyamuni preaching the L(itus is 
confirmed by the typical mudras and the representation of & a ky am uni and 
Prabhutaratna (back). 

The central Buddha on the front is by this time designed as a flattened 
cylinder. Almost all trace of the early flaring drapery has disappeared, and 
the intensity of the jagged folds has been replaced by a series of decorative 
and conventional curves. The faces become bland and simply modulated. 
The low relief of S&kyamuni and Prabhutaratna on tile reverse is, however, 
an example of even more altered style. Here for the first time in Chinese 
Buddhist sculpture drapery is rendered in a purely naturalistic manner. 
Soft folds conform to the contours of the figures and there is an impression of 
flesh under cloth rather than a single symbol for body and textile. 

The dichotomy of style between the front and back of the stele 
requires explanation. A possible answer may be that the front was carved by 
the master who might be expected to represent the more conservative tradi¬ 
tion, while the back, less conspicuous, was done by an assistant more stronglv 
imbued with the new spirit. Actually the presence of two hands can be 
sensed on many stelae. 

There is an alternative explanation which seems probable. The front 
is carved in high relief and derives, as we have seen, from Central Asia and 
ultimately from the amalgamation of the Gandhara and Mathura styles of 
India. The baste formula was recast by Chinese craftsmen, but all its'devel¬ 
opment was based on the original inspiration. The Sakyanuini-Prabhuta- 
ratna group, on the other hand, is so different that only iconograpltic details 
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recall its non-Chinese prototypes. The style of the flowing lines of the 
drancrv seems to And its source in the calligraphic line of the Chinese brush. 
Unfortunately, Chinese paintings of the period arc extremely rare, ye one 
example does remain. In cave 1S S at Tun Iluang the same Buddha group 
is painted on the left wall.” The dale of MfrW for the -save ,• 
lemporaneous with tliat of the Gardiner stele. In the Tnn Huimg c 
..... „ rf , ^resented with a similar phenomenon. The faces of the Build lias 
relate in their thin construction to the Guimct bronze _of 51&, yet e oo*e 
handling and freedom of the drapery are almost identical with the M 
on the Gardiner stele. The variation in style is even c . f 

other Buddha groups in cave 120N are compared with the figures of Hah} a 
muni Ind PrabhutLtna in the same cave'* The former are translations 
from stone carving into paint. They are even somewhat retarded in style 
and. in a manner found almost two decades earlier in sculpture grea 
emphasis is given to the sweep of the flaring draperies How can one ac¬ 
count for this divergence in style between the paired Buddhas and the 
related figures? It seems likely that some well-known painter a few >ears 
ahead of Ins contemporaries in style, had made a “picture” of the meeting 
of the two Buddhas; that the picture rapidly became famous, and that the 
imitations became models upon which the Gardiner and Tun Huang repre¬ 
sentations were based. Although there is no evidence to prove this 
hypothesis, some corroboration may be found in the story of at least one 
other scene. There is one design of a Buddhist sutqect,_ Brushing « 
Elephant”, which is known through many copies. This derives from Chan, 
Seng-yu who lived during the first half of the sixth century. Copies of this 
painting differing onlv in details and quality are still being produced. In 
fact it might be said that no painting of this subject is known that does not 

betray to some extent the influence of Chang. 

Let us assume that a metropolitan or advanced style, now lost, 
once existed. Although at times extant monuments may show what were 
prevailing trends <artd a conservative tradition is to be expected in religious 
art) it is probable that some painters in certain centers of advanced culture 
anticipated the works of traditional and conservative craftsmen by at least 
a few years. One example of such work exists in the carvings on ft contro¬ 
versial sarcophagus (William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, 
Missouri) which is now generally accepted as an authentic work of the sixth 
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centurv. The landscapes on these stones are far more developed than those 
of any other known work of the period. 

' The converse holds true of the Wetzel stele in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Although this stone was sculptured in 554 s most details 
of carving, especially the loosely scalloped drapery, recall the manner 
of the fourth and fifth decades, rather than that of the second half of the 
century. This is particularly true of the representations of Sakyamuni and 
PrabhOtaralna, Here the protagonists have neither the easy position nor 
the flowing lines observable as of ten years earlier, on the Gardiner stele. 
The figures which are directly frontal and the drapery which is rigid and 
slightly flaring at the bottom combine to produce an hieratic form. Yet 
this retarded manner is carried on with no diminution in quality. Indeed, the 
Wetzel stele is probably one of the finest examples of the stone carvers' 
work to survive from sixth century China. Some trace of the new spirit 
appears in the guardian lions in the register below the scene of Sakyamuni 
preaching the Lotus. The animal to the left is carved in the extremely low 
relief which derives from the indigenous art of Han China. The lion on 
the right is more deeply cut, more fluid in details, and thus more naturalistic 
in its general concept. Obviously two different hands are represented. 
One may suppose that an older master craftsman carved the main scenes 
and that an apprentice imbued with the newer spirit was given the chore of 
carving a minor element such as the lion. 

The urge toward greater visual mimesis, supported by the philosophic 
emphasis on the delights and beauties of the Western Paradise, were com¬ 
bined during the latter half of the sixth century with greater elaboration 
of detail and more emphasis on surface elaboration. 1 * 

The same stylistic elements are apparent in a homogeneous group of 
stelae which derives from the northern province of Chili, Both the charac¬ 
ter of these stones and a series of dated inscriptions which they provide make 
it possible* to assign them to the third quarter of the sixth century," A 
rather high relief dominates the surface of these sculptures. The plane is 
also broken by laTge and small reticulations which were probably designed 
to enhance an already rich play of light and shade. 

On one such stele, in the Cleveland Museum of Art, there are 
iconogr&phic elements which deserve our attention. At the front of the 
stele, carved at the top and supported by six apsarm , is the stupa of 
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Pmbhutaratna. The seven Buddhas of the past, shown below the apsaraa , 
repeat the curved form of the stele as do the apsaros. Iielow these is the cen¬ 
tral and most important group on the icon. A large Buddha with a disciple 
and Bodhisattva at each side has been sculptured against such large reticu¬ 
lations that the figures seem to be in full round. Actually there are other 
figures on the reverse of the sculpture. Below the Buddha crouch two pro¬ 
tective lions treated in a sinuous Indianizing style far different from the 
archaic formulae used during the preceding fifty years. The front base o. 
the stele is decorated in. lower relief with worshippers, guardians and a 

censer; the back with minor nature “gods”. 

For us the major significance lies in the identification of the seated 
Buddha. Ordinarily when the stupa of Prabhiitaratna is shown above, the 
Buddha represents Sakyamuni. The mudros are the familiar abhaya and 
voro positions usually indicating the Lotus preaching. But one great 
change has occurred. The Buddha^ legs are not crossed in the eastern posi¬ 
tion of meditation, but hang, crossed at the ankles in the so-called western 
manner. This position would be rare, if not unique, for the representation 
of Sakyamuni, but is the most common position to be assumed by his suc¬ 
cessor, Maitreya. The reverse of the stele, on the other hand, shows as the 
main figure a Buddha, probably Sakvamuni, flanked by two seated Buddhas. 
Above are three more seated Buddhas, evidently symbolizing those of the 
past, present and future. 

The subordinate position of Sakyamuni in small size and on the back 
of the stele, contrasted with the representation of Maitreya on the front, 
links it monographieally with the same sculptures to which it has already 
been tied by stylistic criteria. The seated Bodhisattvas on either side of 
Sakyamuni are of special interest. They sit in a position of meditation. 
One arm is raised so that the index finger may touch the face. The other 
hand rests on the ankle which is crossed on the opposite thigh from which 
the leg hangs pendent. This is the position usually reserved to represent 
Sakyamiini’s first meditation or Maitreya’s meditation. This position is 
common in the group of Chili sculptures under consideration. It appears 
on several stelae illustrated by Siren,' 511 but becomes of special importance 
on a carving dated 565 in the collection of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Here we find a formula to which the Chili craftsmen of the 
Northern Ch'i Dynasty seem particularly attracted. The Lotus as the 
16 
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* ■ ■ j- .i _j l v fkp within which arc two Buddhas* 

'r^'wdTt the'twof the stl-le. The same source is further emphasised by a 
Xdte^ below, in Which the figures of Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratns 
mct * ! :J scene. The main figures, however, are just below 

and represent two Bodhisattvas in frontal position but with the same 
' lejrs as those on the Cleveland stele. One of the flanking attendants 
}ms been destroyed, but the remaining figure, whose head is somewhat 
mutilated, appears to be, not a minor divinity, but actually a Buddha. 
Similar representations of paired Bodhisattvas as-the main motive occur 
on other stelae and their attempted identification has occasioned consider¬ 
able speculation. A reasonable explanation is that of Dr. 
who believes that the two Bodhisattvas represent Sakyamum and Maitic> * 
Since the life of every Buddha in his incarnation on earth before his parmn- 
vi-na is supposed to be identical with that of all previous earthly Buddhas, 
Maitreva’s life will include the same incidents that Sakyamutu s last existence 
comprehended. There are, however, some sixth century inscriptions which 
record the dedications of two statues to Maitreva. Thus the question as to 
whether the figures on the Chili stones represent Maitreya twice, or Maitreya 
and Sakyamum, remains unanswered. In either case Maitreya has acquired 
major importance. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, owns a stone belong¬ 
ing to the group under discussion. The conventional stupa that appears 
at the top of this stele symbolizes the Lotus. Below the stupa a 
Bodhisattva sits between a pair of disciples and Pratyeka Buddhas. The 
position is identical with that of the Boddhisattva on the Freer stele of 565. 
Although in this instance the divinity could be either Sakyamum or 
Maitreya, the latter seems more likely. If we accept this analysis it becomes 
obvious that in this group of sculptures the earlier relationship of Maitreya 
to Sakyamum is changing. In the stelae with the paired and parallel figures 
there are two Buddhas of equal importance. In the related Cleveland stele 
Maitreya dominates Sakvamuni by his greater size and his position on the 
front of the stone. More and more the earthly Buddha recedes from the 
popular mind as the immediate saviour and in his place appear the Build lias 
of the TusiU and Western Paradises, Maitreya and Amitabha. The Chili 
marbles with their emphasis on the Lotus indicate that the Maitreya form 
of pietism enjoyed a local supremacy during the third quarter of the sixth 
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century. Although the worship of Sakyamiim or Maitreya always ™ at¬ 
tained ^a hold on the Chinese Buddhist, existing monuinent^ indicate c 
overwhelming interest in Amitabha Buddha toward the end of the centu „. 

During this period the Lotus remained a prime religious and Philoso¬ 
phical document, but if the teachers gave their intellect to the Lotus, it wa* 
to the Sukhavati siifras that the people gave their hearts. 
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